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WOMEN AND SCEPTICISM. 


HERE is no class on which the 
great religious controversies of 
the present day press with greater 
weight than women. Religion is 
he one intellectual subject which 
really interests the most intelligent 
part of the sex; for, whatever may 
be thought of the necessity and 
propriety of such an exclusion, they 
are, as @ matter of fact, excluded 
from all, or almost all, the other 
great subjects which interest men. 
Of polities, of literature, of science, 
of the numerous branches of special 
professional knowledge, even of art, 
women have in general only a very 
sight and consciously superficial 
knowledge—as much, at best, as 
will enable them to listen, or per- 
haps to talk, in an intelligent and 
lively manner, but not as much as 
would in any case give them confi- 
dence, if they were ever required 
to act upon their own individual 
convictions. It is different with 
religious belief. Religious practice 
may be, and almost always is, to a 
great extent matter of habit and 
sentiment, but that sentiment must 
have an intellectual frame-work. 
Religions sentiment can no more 
stand alone than moral sentiment. 
The one would be a mere shapeless 
emotion, if it were not put into 
form by the various social arrange- 
ments of which it is the animating 
spirit; the other would be a vague 
yearning, which would speedily die 
away if it were not based upon some 
moderately coherent and intelligible 
theoretical basis. To supply sucha 
basis to different classes of men is, 
or ought td be, the great object of all 
theological inquiry. 
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These bases are not the same in all 
instances. Probably no two classes, 
perhaps no two individuals, either 
would or ought to take precisely the 
same view of the subject. A man im- 
mersed in business must be con- 
tented with very different reasons 
for his belief, be it what it may, 
from those which would be required 
by one who devoted his whole life 
to the study of such subjects. An 
ignorant labourer’s reasons for say- 
ing his prayers and going to church 
differ from those of a gentleman 
equally ignorant of the special sub- 
ject, but better educated. 

Infinite modifications both in the 
religious belief held, and in the be- 
liever’s reasons for holding it, cor- 
respond to the infinite varieties of 
moral and intellectual character. 
Probably no two human beings have 
precisely the same conception of the 
nature and attributes of God. Still 
some general considerations apply 
to the religious opinions of large 
sections of the community, and it is 
very important that these should be 
understood. ‘The object of the pre- 
sent paper is to give a few hints as 
to the sort of position which a pious 
and reasonable woman, educated as 
English ladies generally are, would 
do well to take in relation to such 
matters in the present day. 

It must be admitted that the po- 
sition of such a person, especially 
if she is unmarried, is often try- 
ing. She will probably have been 
taught, not in so many words, but 
indirectly, that it is of the utmost 
importance to hold true opinions on 
theological subjects; that a certain 
set of opinions are true, because 
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they may be proved out of the Bible; 
and that the Bible itself is abso- 
lutely true all through, because it 
is the word of God. As she goes on 
in life she hears every part of this 
theory first questioned and then 
denied, and that not by people 
whom she can honestly regard as 
mere immoral scoffers, but by sin- 
cere and well-instructed men. It is 
gradually made clear to her, by a 
number of small indications, that 
those whom she respects most, and 
to whom she would naturally look 
for instruction and support, do not 
believe that the whole of the Bible 
is true, or that it contains any defi- 
nite set of doctrines, or that it is 
a positive duty to hold true theolo- 
gical opinions. These men do not 
lead irreligious, still less do they 
lead immoral lives. Their conduct 
often shows that they are deeply 
impressed by a belief in a God and 
a future state, and they will join, 
with every mark of sincerity, in the 
form of worship to which she has 
been accustomed ; but their opinions 
seem strangely at variance with their 
practice to one who has been accus- 
tomed to suppose that the practice 
of religious worship is based upon a 
belief in the absolute truth and 
Divine authority of every theory im- 
plied by the form of worship adopted. 
Some years since, when those 
who are now in the prime of life 
were just growing up, it was com- 
mon enough to hear religious lay- 
men speak of their scruples about 
this or that particular part of the 
Church service. They would say, 
for instance, that they never would 
join in repeating the damnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed or 
the curses of the rogth Psalm; or 
they would state the sense which in 
their own minds they were obliged 
to attach to particular phrases in 
this or that prayer. Those who 
would have held such language 
twenty years ago would in the pre- 
sent day require something much 
wider. It is obvious enough that 
their ‘ difficulties ’"—to use an inade- 
quate but expressive word—apply 
not to this or that expression or 
doctrine, but to the view of the 
Bible and Prayer-book, which is 
tacitly assumed by their use for 
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devotional purposes. Instead of 
being scandalized by certain verses 
of the rogth Psalm, they would 
question the claim of the Psalms in 
general to any other character than 
that of human compositions of ya- 
rious degrees of merit. Instead of 
objecting to particular expressions 
in particular prayers, they would 
raise the question, whether they 
substantially assented to the leading 
doctrines implied in the Prayer- 
book, and whether a substantial 
assent to those doctrines is neces- 
sary to justify the use of the Prayer- 
book? Even to men such questions 
are both difficult and sometimes dis- 
tressing, though the business of life 
supplies the means of either forget- 
ting or practically solving them. To 
a woman trained as English ladies 
usually are, the vague knowledge 
that they are entertained in good 
faith by good men is often inex- 
pressibly painful and perplexing. 
Jt appears to take from her the 


very foundations on which all her, 


schemes of life and principles of 
conduct were based. 

In order to see whether this feeling 
is reasonable, it is necessary to con- 
cede, for the sake of argument, the 
truth of the sceptical view of the 
subject, and to consider what conse- 
quences it involves. Supposing, 
then, that the scepticism which is at 
present common amongst educated 
and respectable men is well founded, 
how far does it go? what does it 
destroy? what does it leave stand- 
ing? and what is the practical re- 
sult of it to women, or to men 
who have not the means of person- 
ally examining the details of tho 
controversy, and are yet anxious 
that their practice should harmonize 
with their principles, and that their 
principles should be such as ra- 
tional people can avow to their own 
minds? 

Doubts on religion may extend to 
natural, or thay be confined to re- 
vealed religion. If they extend to 
natural religion, they tend to render 
it doubtful whether or not there is 
a God, and whether or not the soul 
exists after death. There is, of 
course, one step beyond this, that of 
affirming positively that there is no 

God and no future life; but this is 
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obviously so rash an assertion, that 
hardly any one makes it. For prac- 


tical purposes, the extreme limit of 


scepticism may be described as being 
such a doubt whether there isa God 
who cares for human affairs, and 
whether there is a life after death, 
as makes it desirable in the judg- 
ment of those who entertain that 
doubt to regulate their conduct, 
without reference to any other con- 
siderations than those which this 
world supplies. 

It must be admitted that there are 
some persons to whom even such 
doubts as these would make little 
practical difference. Aman whostands 
alone in the world, who has derived 
fixed habits of conduct from temper, 
education, and other circumstances; 
who has become disgusted with spe- 
culation, and has tacitly agreed with 
himself to walk through this life on 
certain principles which experience 
has shown to produce tolerable re- 
sults, and, as the children say, to 
‘think about after when after comes,’ 
may possibly dispense with any reli- 
gion at all. No one who has mixed 
much with the busy part of the world 
can be ignorant of the fact that many 
men of this way of thinking are to 
be found in it, and it would be un- 
just to deny that they often play 
useful and honourable parts. It 
would, however, be absurd to say 
that this view of life has been gene- 
rally adopted by reflective men, so 
that those who care for truth ought 
to hold it. No doubt those who do 
80 occupy a position which, as far 
as it goes, is unassailable; but it 
goes a very little way. As a matier 
of fact it is tolerable to very few; 
and though this does not prove it to 
be false, it is more to the purpose to 
remark, that in its very nature it 
must be exceptional. Those who hold 
it can place morality on no general 
ground, and morality is indispens- 
able to human society. 

It has been objected to Quakers, 
with perfect justice, that the exist- 
ence of a society of Quakers implies 
the existence of a non-Quaker world 
outside of the sect to take care of it, 
and the same may be said of the 
class in question. Such men are 
moved by an impetus which they 
could neither originate nor transmit. 
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They could not have been educated 
on their own principles, nor could 
they in turn educate children upon 
them. They may indeed justify the 
moral habits by which their conduct 
is regulated by the fact of their ex- 
istence. They are accustomed to 
care for the interests of others, to 
be temperate, to speak the truth, to 
have a high sense of honour, and 
this may be a good reason for their 
continuing to do so; but these habits 
were formed under the influence of 
religious principles. It has never 
yet been shown that they can be 
perpetuated without that assistance. 
An ingenious attempt to do so was 
well compared by an eloquent critic 
to a locomotive with a wisp of straw 
for fuel. 

Whatever may be the case with 
men of peculiar character placed in 
peculiar circumstances, there can be 
no doubt at all that to the mass of 
men, and still more to the mass of 
women, such a state of mind as 
this, consciously and deliberately 
accepted, would make life a burden, 
depriving it of all its highest objects 
and all its deepest springs of action. 
This is not a reason for refusing to 
accept it, if it should appear to be 
true; for all experience shows that 
in the long run truth, however stern 
and dreary it may appear, is the 
proper thing to believe. It is, how- 
ever, a very strong reason for not 
accepting it without strong proof of 
its truth; and the only evidence on 
which the bulk of mankind would 
be bound to accept it would be the 
general consent of competent judges 
who appeared to have examined the 
matter fully, that such is the condi- 
tion of human life. 

It cannot be seriously contended 
that at present such a consent 
exists. No one can pretend to 
give a perfectly passionless and 
impartial opinion as to the gene- 
ral result of the controversy be- 
tween theists and atheists — be- 
tween those who believe in a God 
caring for men, and a future life, 
and those who think that we have 
no grounds for any opinion on the 
subject, and had better not think 
about it. Putting, however, at the 
very lowest the merits of the casc 
for Theism ; passing by those @ priori 
ZZ2 
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arguments on the subject which, 
as a matter of fact, did appear va- 
lid to some of the greatest men 
who ever turned their minds to the 
subject, and do still in one shape 
or another appear convincing to 
many considerable persons; allow- 
ing the utmost for that bias which 
one would suppose every human 
creature must feel in favour of such 
a belief; it is hardly possible to say 
less than that these opinions have 
never been disproved, that there 
are many facts which strongly 
suggest their truth, though it may 
be too much to sey that they ex- 
clude the possibility of their false- 
hood ; and that they furnish the only 
proximately satisfactory hypothesis 
which has ever been suggested as to 
the nature of that physical and moral 
world in which we live. The argu- 
ment for the existence of a God and 
a future state can hardly be put 
lower than this. Most persons 
would put it much higher. But this, 
at all events, cannot be refuted ; and 
even if this is all, it is enough for 
the mass of mankind; for this is 
just the sort of basis on which we 
are obliged to act in all human 
affairs. In politics, in legislation, 
in the administration of justice, in 
the management of private busi- 
ness, we always proceed on grounds 
of this kind. We are obliged to 
form an opinion on the best evi- 
dence we can get, and having formed 
it, we act upon it, reserving the 
power to modify it on further in- 
formation. 

A woman, therefore, who wished 
to justify her religious belief to her 
own mind, would no doubt be able 
to say with truth that she has as 
good reasons for believing in a God 
and a future life as she has for be- 
lieving in any of the established 
moral or social doctrines of her time 
and country—the doctrine, for in- 
stance, that polygamy or personal 
slavery are evils. The reason in 


* The phrases ‘natural’ and ‘revealed’ are not free from objection. 
shown that all religions, if true, may, in a sense which is very probably true, be said to be 


revealed, 


It is, however, difficult to find a substitute for these words. 
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each case is, that such is the esta- 
blished belief of her age and coun- 
try, on which the whole framework 
ot society is based, which framework 
of society is on the whole beneficial 
to the individuals of whom society 
is composed; and that grounds are 
alleged in support of it which appear 
reasonable as far as they go, and 
which, if she had time, ability, and 
inclination, she might examine for 
herself. The more the parallel 
between a woman’s belief in a future 
life and her belief in monogamy is 
considered, the more the truth of 
this will appear. In each case the 
believer has a general notion of the 
nature of the arguments on which 
her belief is founded; in neither has 
she really weighed, nor has she any 
intention of weighing, all that can 
be said on the other side. Probably 
there is hardly a single English- 
woman of any sort of education who 
does not believe in monogamy ; and 
it is highly probable that there are 
few such women who know what 
the Mormons or Mahometans have 
to say against it. The same—though 
the minority would in that case be 
appreciable—might be said of a be- 
lief in a future state. Those who 
feel inclined to be sceptical on the 
one point might often measure the 
importance of their doubts by con- 
sidering whether, for any practical 
purpose, they feel the slightest 
doubt on the other. They have at 
least as much evidence for the one 
opinion as for the other opinion, 
though those by whose authority 
they are guided may be in a differ- 
ent position. 

In point of fact, serious doubts as 
to the fundamental doctrines of na- 
tural religion are not very common 
even amongst men, and are so un- 
common amongst women, that they 
‘an perhaps hardly be said to exist. 
Since, however, natural religion 
must, and does, in the order of 
thought precede revealed religion,* 


Coleridge has 


¢ General ’ and 


‘ particular’ would perhaps be better ; but whatever words be ‘chosen, the sense is that a 
belief that God exists, however acquired, must precede the belief that God deals with men 
in this way or that, or has sent them this or that message. 
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it is necessary to say something of 
the grounds on which it is received, 
in order to explain the view which 
an intelligent woman ought to take 
of what are set before her as the 
particular doctrines of Christian 
theology. 

Assuming, then, that a woman 
entertains no serious doubt of the 
fundamental truths of natural re- 
ligion, but regards them as being 
established by evidence of the same 
kind as she would require and act 
upon in other important matters, 
how is she to regard the particular 
religious doctrines which prevail in 
her time and country, and how must 
she regulate her mind with respect 
to them? Asa matter of fact, she 
does, and as a matter of discretion 
(if such discretion were possible) 
she ought to begin by believing 
them. People learn their religion 
from their parents and their nurses 
just as they learn to speak; and their 
belief is at first as involuntary and 
passive in the one case as in the 
other. All subsequent changes are 
changes made from that starting- 
point. They are either additions 
to, or subtractions from, an existing 
state of opinion and feeling. It is 
idle to suppose that any one ever 
makes a clean sweep of all their 
existing beliefs, and builds up his 
or her creed for himself from first 
principles. It would be as reason- 
able to try to do so with all the 
habits of life, and to build up a new 
character. ‘The memorable attempt 
of Descartes to do so was really no 
more than an elaborate failure. Our 
opinions upon all subjects are, and 
always must be, the opinions of our 
time, country, and circumstances, 
modified to some extent by our own 
reflections. 

Hence it must be assumed that 
a woman—being by birth, education, 
and habitual practice, a Christian, 
and let us further assume, us in 
this country the commonest case, 
a Christian of the Church of Eng- 
land—on reflecting on the subject of 
her creed, finds herself convinced, 
independently of her education, that 
she ought to believe in, and pray to 
God, and believe in a future state. 
What view ought she to take of the 
other doctrines which she has been 
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taught, and which she begins with 
believing? When she comes to 
reflect upon them, she will probably 
be led to make the remark that, 
viewed as a whole, they have two 
strong arguments in their favour: 
they form an established system, 
which, on the whole, is beneficial, 
and they give a definite form to the 
general doctrines of natural religion. 
That they have their weak side is 
true enough ; but this is their strong 
side, and may be considered first. 

First, then, they form an esta- 
blished system, which, on the whole, 
is beneficial. The same may, no 
doubt, be said of. a variety of reli- 
gions. It is certainly true of every 
form of Christianity ; probably it is 
true of Mahometanism; possibly it 
may be true, under some cirecum- 
stances, of Buddhism, though this 
is more doubtful. On the other 
hand, it is not true of Fetichism, or 
of Thuggee, or of some other of the 
religions of India. It is impossible, 
or at least it would require know- 
ledge which no one possesses, to 
draw the precise line at which esta- 
blished religions become so bad as 
to be worse than no religion at all. 
The fact, however, that a religion 
is established, and is beneficial, is 
no doubt a sufficient reason for 
believing it, for fault of a better. 
That an ignorant Jrishwoman does 
right in being a Roman Catholic, 
and a rather less ignorent Scotch- 
woman in being a grim Calvinist, 
is perfectly true; but it is quite 
a different proposition that they 
ought never to modify their re- 
spective beliefs. In order toanswer 
the question How far, and on what 
grounds, they ought to be ready to 
do so, we must first assume, and in 
the absence of proof to the contrary 
it is the natural assumption, that 
beliefs about religion are formed 
in the same way, and ought to be 
liable to modification on the same 
principles, as beliefs on other im- 
portant subjects. We must, then, 
inquire whether there is anything 
special in respect to religious belief 
which distinguishes it from beliefs 
on other matters. 

In regard to all other subjects, the 
first step towards forming an opinion 
is to ask what you want the opinion 
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for. If the object is to gratify a real 
thirst for knowledge, and to acquire 
the highest kind of conviction which 
the human mind can attain, that, 
namely, which is derived from an 
examination of all that is to be 
known on the subject, a life must 
be devoted to the inquiry. The 
inquirer must make it his business 
to study politics, law, history, phy- 
sical science, or whatever elsc the 
subject may be. This is not often 
the case with respect to any study; 
it very rarely happens with respect 
to religion; and not once in a cen- 
tury with respect to the religion 
of a woman. As a general rule, 
the object for which opinions are 
desired is practical. I am ill, and 
want to get well—what medicine 
shall I take? I have to vote for a 
county member—to whom shall I 
give my vote? I have got into a 
dispute about some property—how 
shall I act about it? It is for these 
limited purposes that I want to form 
a medical, political, or legal opinion. 
It is for similar purposes that almost 
every one wishes for religious 
opinions. I am a human being, 
bound to pray to God, and looking 
forward to a life after death—how 
ought I to regulate my feelings, my 
thoughts, my character, and my 
conduct, with reference to these 
facts? Hence the reason for which 
most of us wish for religious 
opinions is identical with the reasons 
for which most of us wish for legal, 
medical, or political opinions ; that 
is, we want them in order to act 
upon them. How, then, do we act 
in other cases? The answer is, we 
choose a guide, and act on his 
authority, reserving to ourselves 
the right to withdraw our confidence 
from him at any moment; and con- 
sidering in every instance that his 
opinion is only evidence of the truth 


of what he asserts, of the value of 


which evidence we are the judges, 
at our own proper peril. ‘The 
reason for this is plain. We cannot 
in any event get beyond our. own 
opinion. We might as well try to 
leap off our own shadow. Neither 
can we evade personal responsi- 
bility. We might as well try to 
separate cause and effect. If we 
place the most absolute confidence 
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in the College of Physicians, and 
believe them to be utterly infallible, 
we still do not get beyond our 
opinion of their infallibility; and if 
we refuse to receive evidence that 
they are fallible, we are only re- 
fusing to question one particular 
opinion which we ourselves happeu 
to hold. 

Nor can our belief alter the rea 
truth. If they all unite to prescribe 
poison instead of medicine, and if 
we and ali our friends and neigh- 
bours feel the most absolute cer- 
tainty that it is medicine, and not 
poison, we shall die, if we take it. 
Hence, in all common subjects, 
every person of ordinary common 
sense retains, as it were, a right of 
appeal, to himself or to any other 
authority whom he may see fit to 
choose, against the particular guide 
in whom he reposes a limited confi-~ 
dence. But for this we should be 
the abject slaves of every one who 
possessed special knowledge su- 
perior to our own in every depart- 
ment of life to which that special 
knowledge related. 

This limitation of our confidence 
in our guides can be justified not 
only by these practical considera- 
tions, but also by reference to the 
general grounds on which our con- 
fidence in professional advisers rests. 
We trust them, not because we 
attribute to them any inherent 
superiority over ourselves, but be- 
cause we suppose that they have 
studied particular subjects, which, 
if we had been so minded, we also 
might have studied. We suppose 
that they have good reasons for the 
advice they give; and if the risk of 
following their advice—supposing 
it to be wrong—is great, we invari- 
ably ask for their reasons. We 
say, ‘ Let us see whether or not you 
really have good grounds to go upon 
in this particular instance.’ Sup- 
pose a doctor were to advise some 
very inconvenient or dangerous 
operation, and were to refuse to 
explain himself, or give any reason 
whatever for his advice, claiming 
blind and absolute confidence from 
his patient, and rebuking all criti- 
cism as a sinof presumption, surely 
the patient would go to some one 
else. He could say, ‘If this man 
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has no reasons for his advice, why 
should I trust him? If he has, 
why does he not tell me what they 
are? I might not be able to ap- 
preciate all his arguments, but I 
could at least form a judgment on 
the question whether he was acting 
on principle, or merely at hazard, 
and from notions of his own.’ Sup- 
pose, on being so questioned, the 
most eminent physician began to 
talk in a wild, enthusiastic way 
about the odyle force and animal 
magnetism, any moderately sensible 
man, or woman either, would think 
that he was either mad or dishonest, 
and wish him good-morning. 

Such are the general grounds, 
and such the limits of the confi- 
dence which we repose in profes- 
sional guides. But this does not 
answer the question, Who are to 
guide us? Are we in case of doubt 
to go to the homeopath, or the 
allopath, or the hydropath? The 
answer to this in all common matters 
is, Go to any doctor, no matter 
what his denomination may be, 
whom you happen to know, and to 
have been in the habit of employing, 
and who gives to mankind at large 
that guarantee of his skill which 
consists in the fact that he is 
established, that a considerable 
number of people do employ him, 
and do, as a rule, find his advice 
advantageous. If you do not find 
that he suits you, you can go to 
some one else. Asa general rule, 
subject to exceptions of inexpressible 
importance, the presumption is in 
favour of a man whose opinions are 
generally received, acknowledged, 
and taught by those who are in- 
terested in the subject. 

Sut let us consider what those 
exceptions are. The only ground 
for putting confidence in profes- 
sional, or indeed in any other 
opinions, is that those who give 
them are supposed to know more 
than those who ask them, and to be 
willing to tell the truth. Suppose 
the person asking has, as he or she 
readily may have, good grounds for 
believing that the answer given 
will embody what may be called the 
orthodox—that is, the established 
and generally-received opinion on 
the subject—the question will still 
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occur, What is the value of that 
opinion? What is orthodoxy worth? 
The answer is, It may be worth 
nothing at all, or it may be the best 
evidence you can possibly have 
upon any subject. The fact that all 
astronomers all over the world unite 
in asserting that the earth moves 
round the sun, is to the great mass 
of men and women conclusive proof 
that the fact is so. The fact that 
three hundred millions of men unite 
in a belief of Buddhism does not 
raise the faintest presumption in 
any European mind that Buddhism 
is true. What is the reason of this 
difference? Simple as it is, it is 
constantly forgotten. The astro- 
nomers have studied the subject on 
which they speak, and they submit 
the evidence on which their con- 
clusion rests to the whole world. 
They have a strong interest to tell 
the truth, and none to serve by 
falsehood. All mankind are at 
liberty to examine, to impeach, and 
if possible to overthrow their con- 
clusions; the highest reputation 
being the prize held out to any one 
who could do so. With respect to 
Buddhism, no one of these asser- 
tions is true. ‘There is not the 
smallest reason to believe that any 
one Buddhist priest has any rational 
grounds for his belief. The bulk 
of the population simply believe 
what the priests tell them. There 
is no free inquiry; and there is the 
strongest possible interest on the 
part of the priests to maintain the 
existing state of things. 

Hence the circumstances which 
give weight to general consent are 
competent knowledge, impartiality, 
and the habit of free inquiry on 
the part of the persons consenting. 
Without these guarantees, general 
consent is simply worthless as evi- 
dence. It may prove an agrec- 
ment of perfectly ignorant people, 
or it may prove no agreement but 
submission. If a large number of 
free men willingly support a go- 
vernment, their consent is strong 
evidence that the government suits 
them. If millions or hundreds of 
millions of slaves obey it, it may be 
a horrible tyranny. The consent of 
the Dutch to defend the Seven 
Provinces against Spain proved a 
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great deal. The submission of the 
Mexicans to Cortes proved nothing, 
except that Cortes was stronger 
than the Mexicans. ‘So of know- 
ledge. If a million savages all 
believed that an eclipse was caused 
by a dragon come to eat up the sun, 
would their agreement be of any 
importance at all? The stream 
cannot rise above the spring. Ma- 
homet’s assertion that Gabriel re- 
vealed things to him is evidence, 
as far as it goes, that he really did 
so. The fact that hundreds of mil- 
lions of Mahometans have thought 
so too, carries it no further. They 
were not there, and can only repeat 
what they were told. Millions of 
people believed for many centuries 
that there were seven kings of Rome, 
but all their belief added nothing 
to the authority of Livy, on which 
it was founded. 

The general result is that if peo- 
ple see institutions working mode- 
rately well, and based upon general 
doctrines, reasonable and _intelli- 
gible as far as they go, the bulk 
of men are in the habit of accept- 
ing the general doctrine, and being 
guided, when their circumstances 
require it, by the professional au- 
thority of any one who appears to 
them reasonable and sensible. With 
regard to morals, people believe 
in general that some actions are to 
be avoided and others to be per- 
formed, and that, speaking gene- 
rally, those actions ought to be per- 
formed or avoided which the mora 
theories prevalent in their-own time 
and country praise or blame. When 
a difficulty arises they consult any 
one whom they suppose to have 
paid special attention to the sub- 
ject. With respect to medicine, they 
believe in general that diseases are 
to some extent affected by treat- 
ment, and that particular habits are 
healthy or unhealthy. When they 
are ill they go to the doctor. With 
respect to law, they know in general 
that people can be compelled to 
keep their engagements, and to 
make compensation for injuries, and 
that they can be punished for crimes, 
and they act accordingly ; but when 
any important and difficult matter 
arises they go to a lawyer. In all 
these cases confidence in profes- 
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sional advice is narrowly limited by 
the general views of the subject en- 
tertained by the client, the patient, 
or the disciple. No person of ordi- 
nary education would allow the most 
eminent physician to persuade him 
to take half an ounce of strychnine 
at a dose. No one, on the advice of 
the most eminent lawyer, would 
think of cutting his debtor’s throat 
and carrying off his purse, by way 
of repaying himself. 

Such is what may be called the 
strong side of religion in general, 
and in particular of the Church of 
England. It is an established sys- 
tem. It is beneficial. It is sup- 
ported in a country where great 
freedom of opinion prevails ; and was 
established, or rather reformed and 
remodelled, after great consideration 
and much discussion. It also un- 
doubtedly embodies in a noble form 
the cardinal doctrines of natural 
religion. It does enable people to 
pray to God in an impressive and 
not unworthy manner. It does 
teach them to look beyond this life, 
and to regulate their conduct ac- 
cordingly, and affords grounds for 
doing so. ‘ 

This is the first condition which 
every institution worth supporting 
must fulfil, The general belief 
which lies at the root of theology, 
and is analogous to those general 
beliefs which lie at the bottom of 
other departments of knowledge, 
and make possible the practice of 
professions, and the existence of in- 
stitutions representing them, is a 
belief in a God to be worshipped 
and obeyed, and in a future life 
related to the present. All such 
beliefs must, before they can be ap- 
plied to any practical purpose, be 
put into some specific form. It is 
impossible, or at least useless, to 
have an abstract belief in the powers 
of medicine to cure, or in the adapt- 
ation of law to the business of life, 
unless it takes the form of a belief in 
the fitness to those ends of medicine 
or law as practised or instituted in 
this or that particular country; 
and the same is true of religion. 
The first step in practice is a step 
from the abstract to the concrete. 
You must pray, but you cannot 
pray toan abstract idea; your prayer 
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must be expressed in specific words, 
and addressed to a specific God. 
Whatever else the Church of Eng- 
land does or fails to do, it cannot be 
denied that it accomplishes all this, 
or that it does so in what may be 
described as a manner prima facie 
reasonable and probable. This is 
enough to raise in its favour such a 


presumption as exists in favour of 


other established institutions—a pre- 
sumption which not only justifies, 
but calls upon those who are born 
under its influence to stay where 
they are till they have very strong 
positive grounds for going elsewhere. 

It would be uselessly uncandid to 
deny or conceal the fact that there 
is a weak side to the Church of 
England, and indeed to religion 
in general. In our own time and 
eountry there can hardly be said 
to be any general consent as to theo- 
logical doctrines, except in small 
and bigoted sects, whose fanati- 
cal intolerance and narrowminded- 
ness would render their opinions 
worthless, even if they did not con- 
tradict each other. From the more 
intelligent and liberal clergy and 
the more thoughtful laity of the 
Church of England it is difficult to 
get definite, explicit doctrines. With 
the qualifications already stated, it 
may be truly said that there is as 
strong a general consent in the car- 
dinal doctrines of natural religion, 
the existence of a God who ought to 
be worshipped, and of a future state, 
affected by and connected with our 
conduct here, as is to be had on 
other important subjects; but be- 
yond these points there is no limit 
to the doubts entertained, in per- 
fectly good faith, by good and well- 
instructed men. 

There is, of course, one apparent 
exception to the assertion that there 
is no general consent on theology. 
There is a general consent of a 
sort amongst Roman Catholics; and 
that fact supplies the bait by which 
Protestants more sensitive than 
wise have been allured into their 
Church. Let us consider for a 
moment what that general consent 
is worth, and whether it supplies 
any better evidence of the truth of 
that which it asserts than the con- 
sent of all the Buddhists in China to 
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the tenets of theircreed. This sub- 
ject resolves itself into four ques- 
tions: What is the point to be 
proved? who are the persons who 
consent? to what do they consent? 
how is their consent obtained ? 

The point to be proved is the 
truth of an elaborate system of theo- 
logy, which can hardly be under- 
stood without a special education, 
as it is expressed in the technical 
language of a philosophy which is 
now universally discarded in regard 
to all other subjects. The truth of 
this elaborate system is to be proved 
by universal consent. Who, then, 
are the consenting parties? A hun- 
dred and fifty millions of human 
beings. Of these hundred and fifty 
inillions, many millions are the most 
ignorant and childish populations of 
Europe. The account is made up by 
reckoning in the number wild Irish 
peasants, who can speak no written 
language; crowds of Sicilians and 
Neapolitans, who, for nearly all prac- 
tical purposes, are as much idolaters 
as their pagan forefathers; many 
mnillions of French, of whom the 
educated men are mostly unbe- 
lievers, and the women as ignorant 
as they are fluent; millions of Spa- 
niards, utterly incapable of framing 
an impartial judgment, to say no- 
thing of its being an instructed one. 
In short, of the whole number, it 
can hardly be supposed that there 
are a hundred thousand who have 
anything like a reasonable know- 
ledge of their own creed, or whose 
opinion carries any greater weight 
than the opinion of a Buddhist or a 
Brahmin. They may be right; but 
if they are it is due to their good 
luck in being born where they were. 
They are Roman Catholics, not be- 
cause they know anything about the 
matter, but because Philip II., and 
Charles V.,and Henry IV. of France, 
were Catholics; or, to our shame 
it must be said, because the con- 
querors of Ireland were at once Pro- 
testants and oppressors. Set aside 
these,and what remains? No body 
of people whose authority ought to 
be of weight. In France there are 
many educated Catholics; but how 
many of them really believe in the 
truth of every article of the creed 
of the Council of Trent? A few 
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English converts may perhaps work 
themselves up to think that a little 
wafer is God Almighty; but rea- 
sonable laymen, educated in a Ca- 
tholic country, do not believe it. 
They say, reasonably enough, ‘We 
were bred and born in this com- 
munion, and we think it does very 
well for practical purposes. We 
will goto mass, and now and 
then to confession; but as to the 
dogmas, that is the priests’ affair, 
and not ours. Let any one who 
wants to know how deep Catholic 
theology goes with an educated 
French layman, read the works of 
De Tocqueville. In a sort of way he 
was a sincere Catholic—that is, he 
seems to have thought that it was an 
established, and, on the whole, a be- 
neficial system, which he used for 
fault of a better; but to quote such 
@ man as consenting to the specific 
doctrines of Popery is childish. It 
would be as reasonable to quote 
every Englishman who goes to 
church every Sunday as a witness 
to the truth of the Athanasian Creed. 
And to judge from their conduct and 
their writings, this is the case with 
almost every educated Catholic lay- 
man. They have no more certainty 
about religious belief than’any one 
else; and they practically pass over 
and disbelieve the irrational parts 
of their creed. 

The people who really do con- 
sent are the priests; but their con- 
sent is worthless. To make a man 
a priest you have to separate him 
from the rest of the world, to cut 
him off from all domestic ties, to 
educate him if possible from boy- 
hood in a way calculated to warp 
every power of his mind, to absorb 
him in a corporation which is at 
once his profession, his home, and 
his country, to put him under a 
discipline which regulates the very 
thoughts of his heart; and when 
he has been thus squeezed, cramped, 
and moulded, of course he believes 
what he is taught with passionate 
ardour. He has the most power- 
ful motives known to human na- 
ture for believing. If his ereed is 
true, he is one of the kings of this 
world and the next; if it is not, he 
is of all men the most miserable. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s account of his 
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education, and Blanco White’s ac- 
count of his short career as a priest, 
are wonderfully significant illustra- 
tions of these points. What is such 
a person’s opinion worth, especially 
when his first lesson is that doubt 
is the sin of sins, and obedience the 
merit of merits? 

Next, to what do these hundred 
and fifty millions consent? All but 
a very few consent not to the articles 
of the Roman Catholic faith, but to 
the proposition that the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith, whatever that may be, 
is true: in other words, they all 
agree to believe what the priest tells 
them; and what is the value of this 
considered as evidence? Even with 
the priests this isso. They under- 
take to believe whatever the Church 
—that is at present practically what- 
ever the Pope—may decide. Thou- 
sands of the clergy denied the Im- 
maculate Conception some years 
ago; now they all believe it. Then, 
what is their authority worth? 
Their unity is the unity of submis- 
sion, not the unity of agreement of 
opinion. Bearing in mind the con- 
troversies between Gallicans and 
Ultramontanes, Jesuits and Jansen- 
ists, Franciscans and Dominicans, 
can any one believe that this con- 
sent, such as it is, could be main- 
tained except by external pressure— 
temporal pressure in former times, 
moral and spiritual pressure in our 
own? 

Lastly, how was this consent, or 
rather this unity, obtained? It was 
originally obtained by the genius of 
such men as Leo and Gregory. 
They took advantage of the dissolu- 
tion of the Roman Empire to erect 
a spiritual government in its stead, 
and when this government, which 
was an infinite blessing to those rude 
and ignorant times, became super- 
annuated, it was not reformed, but 
propped up by persecution. Charles 
VY. and Philip U1. were the greatest 
authors of the Catholic consent ; but 
for their fierce and ignorant cruelty 
Spain and Germany would be very 
different now from what they are. 
The steps in the creation of the 
spiritual empire of Rome can be 
as distinctly traced as those which 
marked the power of the old tem- 
poral empire. , There is no more 
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mystery in the one than there was 
in the other; and the consent of 
the hundred and fifty millions of 
Papists in the present day proves 
the truth of their creed as little as 
the submission of one nation after 
another proved the humanity of the 
old Roman empire. 

If by consent is meant the consent 
of learned and studious men, it is 
idle to say that anything of the sort 
exists upon matters of religion in 
modern Europe. If there is any 
consent at all, it is in a negative di- 
rection. If an account were taken 
of the results at which free and im- 
partial inquirers have arrived, they 
would be found to differ in many 
things, but to agree with something 
yery like unanimity in one—namely, 
that the claims of the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood to anything more than 
a fair share of that Christian virtue 
which is common to all forms of 
Christianity, or to a knowledge of 
religious truth other than that 
which is open to all the world who 
choose to use their minds, is as 
groundless as any imposture that 
vas ever practised on the credulity 
of mankind. Whatever real unity 
the Roman Catholics have they share 
with the Greek Church, the Budd- 
hists, the Brahminists, the Maho- 
metans, with every religion which 
has spread in ignorant times over 
submissive populations. 

The conclusion is, that amongst 
all those whose opinions are entitled 
to respect there are profound differ- 
ences in perfect good faith on most 
important questions relating to the 
Christian religion. It is impossible 
to say which opinion could in the 
present day count the greatest num- 
ber of instructed adherents. The 
Roman Catholic opinion most cer- 
tainly could not. It would indeed 
be hard to mention one really great 
man who has held it from a simple 
bond-fide conviction, not from wea- 
riness of suppressed scepticism, for 
nearly two hundred years. Pro- 
bably few really independent per- 
sons hold it; but at best it is but 
an opinion like another; and the 
passion and intolerance with which 
those who hold it assert its truth 
1s no argument in its favour. 

In order to estimate the practical 
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importance of this result, and to 
prevent it from appearing more 
alarming than it really is, we ought 
to look at other important subjects, 
and see what is the practical im- 
portance of analogous doubts in re- 
spect to them. 

Morality is almost, if not quite, as 
important a subject as religion it- 
self. Indeed, one great reason why 
religion is important is, that it af- 
fords, or is supposed to afford, a 
secure foundation for morality. Mo- 
rality, like religion, is an established 
system in all parts of the world. 
The differences between the moral 
views of different countries are as 
real as the difference between their 
religions. These differences exist 
even in Europe. To regulate the 
relation between the sexes is one of 
the first and most difficult problems 
of morality; but how different are 
the ways in which it is solved! Poly- 
gamy prevails in many countries. 
Divorce from the bond of matrimony 
is permitted in some, but not in 
others. In England, a marriage 
between first cousins is considered 
perfectly legitimate, whereas a mar- 
riage between an uncle and a niece 
would be regarded with horror. In 
many continental countries a mar- 
riage between first cousins would be 
prima facie wrong; but the same 
authority which could permit it 
could also permit a marriage be- 
tween a niece and an uncle. In 
England, the most cruel insult 
would not in the present day pro- 
duce a duel; in France, a man who 
refused to fight under certain cir- 
cumstances would be disgraced. 
In England, no man is censured 
by public opinion for leaving the 
bulk of his property to his eldest son; 
in France, not only does the law 
forbid such an arrangement, but if 
it were legal it would, as in Ame- 
rica, be considered wrong and un- 
just. Almsgiving is considered by 
some religious people as a positive 
duty: it is condemned by political 
economists as a vice. In Christian 
Europe human life is held in high es- 
timation ; and not only infanticide but 
even suicide are considered as great 
crimes: it ismadea question whether 
war and the infliction of capital 
punishment are not in all cases sin- 
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ful. In ancient Rome suicide was 

. believed to be the right, and in 
some cases the duty, of every person 
of high feeling; and such is still the 
case in Japan. In China, the senti- 
ment that human life is sacred and 
inviolable appears hardly to exist. 
Perhaps the strongest case of all is 
that of slavery. Is negro slavery 
right or wrong? The governing 
part of the Northern States says 
‘wrong; the whole white popula- 
tion of the South says ‘right;’ and 
the world at large sees the practical 
result of the difference. 

The controversies as to morals 
apply not only to particular cases, 
but go to the very root of the matter. 
The theories that moral rules are 
founded on a human calculation of 
consequences ; that they are founded 
on an express Divine revelation; 
that they are founded on the admo- 
nitions of a special internal faculty ; 
have each their advocates; and the 
controversy between them is as far 
as ever from being settled, and it 
produces vast practical conse- 
quences. The ascetic and monastic 
theory of morals rests on a prin- 
ciple of its own (the inherent pollu- 
tion of matter), and what may be 
called the social or civil theory on 
another (the principle that God 
made all things well). Toa monk 
or nun the relation between the 
sexes is a permitted evil; to an 
English Protestant it is a Divine 
ordinance, the source of every bless- 
ing and virtue. Here, therefore, is 
a province, and a most important 
one, of human thought in which 
there is not much more unanimity 
or much less controversy than in 
the theological department; yet it 
would be difficult to find any human 
being, especially any woman, whose 
mind was seriously troubled by the 
knowledge that such controversies 
exist. 

Medicine supplies an illustration 
which is even more pointed, though 
its range is narrower. That the 
human body is liable to diseases, 
which may be alleviated or cured 
by proper treatment, is an un- 
doubted truth; but upon the ques- 
tion what treatment is proper there 
are inexhaustible controversies. At 
the outbreak of the cholera a score 
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of modes of treatment were recom- 
mended by various doctors. ‘Take 
castor oil,’ said one; ‘ you will die if 
you do,’ said another. ‘Take mer- 
cury,’ ‘ take ice,’ ‘ take pounded char- 
coal,’ ‘infuse as aline mixture into 
your veins,’ ‘ wrap yourselves up in 
wet sheets, ‘take aperients,’ ‘ take 
chalk mixture,’ said different autho- 
rities, all respectable enough. To be 
troubled by this conflict of autho- 
rity, as no doubt some people were, 
was the mark of a weak mind. 
Every rational person saw that what- 
ever else he or she took, he must 
take his chance, that if he fell ill, 
his best course would be to send 
for any doctor in whom he had con- 
fidence, and follow his directions so 
long as they did not appear extrava- 
gant, get well if possible, and die 
like a man if he could not help it. 
With controversies which he could 
not understand he did not trouble 
his head, though he might respect 
those engaged in them, and believe 
that their inquiries would do ser- 
vice to truth in the end. 

These illustrations might be mul- 
tiplied to any extent ; indeed, it may 
be affirmed generally, that in almost 
every study interesting to human 
beings as such, doubts like these 
prevail; and that, except in so far 
as they concern theology, their pre- 
valence distresses no one. We do 
not hear of people mourning under 
the uncertainties of medical know- 
ledge, and at last laying down the 
weary burden of doubt in a servile 
confidence in Holloway’s universal 
pills—a confidence based on their in- 
ventor’s assertion that they will cure 
all diseases, and on the undoubted 
fact that he has a great number of 
submissive disciples—more perhaps, 
and more submissive, than most 
other puysicians. 

The reason why these doubts sit 
so lightly on us is that we have all 
a pretty clear and correct concep- 
tion of our relation to their subject- 
matter. What we want of medi- 
cine is to be cured; and we are well 
content to have no other opinion on 
the medical merits of any particular 
question than such an opinion as is 
necessary for our own immediate 
practical purposes. We want to 
know what we are to take, where we 
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are to go for our health, what ope- 
ration we are to submit to; and be- 
yond this we are contented to be 
ignorant. 

What, then, is the use of religious 
knowledge? We want to worship 
God, to regulate our thoughts and 
feelings, and to frame our conduct 
according to his commands. If we 
can see our way so far, what is the 
harm of ignorance, or even of error, 
on other matters? Now, as to the 
course of conduct which men ought 
to pursue, and as to the cast of 
thought and character which they 
ought to try to attain, there is no dis- 
pute which causes much practical 
difficulty. No one doubts that both 
in thought, in character, and in ac- 
tion, God enjoins whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are holy, 
whatsoever things are of good re- 
port; and every one knows what 
things are pure, holy, and of good 
report. With regard to forms of 
worship, why should we suppose 
that one only is acceptable to God, 
and that there is but one mould in 
which every prayer must be cast ? 
Such a notion is at variance with 
every conception which we can form 
of the Divine character, and requires, 
if true, to be proved by strong evi- 
dence. ‘That some forms of worship 
are purer, more becoming of men, 
more respectful to God, more in- 
structive and more pathetic than 
others, is an important truth. That 
God imputes as a crime to any per- 
son whatever the use of any form of 
worship which is adopted in a reve- 
rent spirit and in good faith, is, in 
the absence of the strongest evi- 
dence, to the last degree improbable. 
A human father no doubt wishes his 
children to address him like well- 
bred men and women, and it is bet- 
ter for them to do so; but he is not 
angry with a baby for talking and 
thinking imperfectly. 

If this is so, what difference does 
theological error make? The use of 
theology is to enable people to form 
a proper conception of God and of 
God’s relation to man, and to draw 
up appropriate forms of worship and 
rules of conduct. Beyond that, it is 
after all, as far as we can judge, 
slightly related to any practical re- 
sults. Theology is not like law, or 
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medicine, or engineering—a subject 
in which a definite theoretical mis- 
take is of necessity followed by a 
definite practical misfortune. If 
your architect makes a mistake your 
house falls; if your lawyer makes a 
mistake you lose your cause; but 
the influence of your church or your 
clergyman is far less definite, far 
more general. He is resorted to, 
not for specific advice in a specific 
emergency, but in order that his ex- 
hortations, and the system of which 
he is the officer, may exercise over 
the mind a healthy general influ- 
ence. 

The use of the doctrine of the 
Trinity is not to satisfy curiosity, 
nor to form the ground on which 
definite practical questions should 
be decided, but to indicate to those 
who want to pray to God that form 
of prayer which, upon full consider- 
ation, appears to be most worthy 
and least inadequate. The harm of 
believing it, if it be false, or of dis- 
believing it, if it be true, is that 
such belief or disbelief, as the case 
may be, would slowly and impercep- 
tibly tend to produce in the minds 
of worshippers erroneous notions of 
the Divine character. The effect of 
this in the long run, might no doubt 
be considerable; but to a given in- 
dividual, at a given moment, it makes 
little practical difference. The dif- 
ference in the character of the Chris- 
tian and Mahometan part of the 
world is no doubt due in part to the 
fact that they hold different theories 
as tothe nature of God; but there is 
very little difference in the present 
day between an average Unitarian 
and anaverage member of the Church 
of England. It may well be that 
the prevalence of the true doctrine 
on the subject is highly important 
in its remote and general effects, 
and yet that at a given moment the 
holding or rejecting of the true 
doctrine may make little practical 
difference to A or B. 

If the principle on which these 
remarks proceed be true—if, that is, 
people ought to form their opinions 
on religion as they form any others 
—the practical result will be that 
such persons ought to accept the 
religion of their time and country 
as the form into which the general 
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belief in a God and a future state 
has fallen for them ; as the coloured 
glass, so to speak, through which 
their position compels them to look 
beyond this life, if they are to look 
beyond it at all. They will, how- 
ever, in doing so retain that amount 
of personal discretion, both as to 
their belief and as to their conduct, 
which they would exercise in all 
other important matters, and re- 
member that they have to pick their 
way as well as they can through 
infirmities of their own, and of 
other people whose authority may 
guide them, but will not pro- 
tect them from the consequences 
of error. If the best physician in 
the world prescribes wrongly for a 
patient the patient suffers for it ; and 
whatever may be the consequences 
of holding false religious opinions, 
they will be incurred by those who 
hold them on the best possible au- 
thority. 

If this is a true account of the 
grounds on which, and of the ex- 
tent to which unlearned persons 
ought to believe the religion of their 
country, it may not unreasonably be 
asked why the knowledge of the 
fact that the controversies referred 
to above exist respecting some of its 
most important doctrines need be so 
distressing, as to many persons it 
appears to be? In all other subjects 
we know that doubt, inquiry, the 
scrutiny and rearrangement of opi- 
nions, are in constant progress. No 
one imagines that because it is wise 
for him, situated as he is, to act 
upon such and such principles in 
relation to politics, or to take parti- 
cular views of what is healthy for 
his body, or what is lawful in his 
conduct, it will be wise for his re- 
mote descendants to do the same; 
and why should it be different with 
regard to religion? Why should 
this one department of thought be 
stationary when all others are pro- 
gressive ? and why should we all be 
delighted to hear of the discovery of 
any principle or fact which brings 
us nearer to the truth on any other 
subject, whilst we shudder at the 
least ray of new light in religious 
affairs as if it were a flash of hell- 
fire? It is obvious that the pre- 
sumption is against the reasonable- 
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ness of this feeling; and the causes 
from which it proceeds should be 
strictly examined. 

The great cause which makes 
religious doubts more distressing 
than doubts on other important 
subjects is to be found in the 
views which the clergy of all de- 
nominations have sedulously and 
pertinaciously advocated on the sub- 
ject of religious belief and religious 
error. To whatever denomination 
they may belong, they all, with few 
exceptions, assert that some set of 
doctrines or other was revealed by 
God to man as a whole, and that no 
one can doubt that the particular 
doctrines which they teach form the 
right set, without a presumptuous 
contempt of the authority of God 
himself. These doctrines may always 
be reduced ultimately to one which 
is simple in the extreme—‘ Put 
absolute confidence in us—believe 
whatever we tell you’ Hence what 
they insist upon is not belief in any 
particular doctrines divinely re- 
vealed, but a belief in the fact that 
particular persons are the deposi- 
tories of a divinely revealed doctrine. 
It is difficult to imagine that of a 
hundred and fifty million Roman 
Catholics a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand understand any considerable 
part of their own creed; yet they 
are all said to believe ‘ implicitly ’— 
that is by implication, or as lawyers 
say, by construction—a phrase of 
which the plain English is, that 
though they have no opinion at all 
on the doctrines said to be necessary 
to salvation, they have another opi- 
nion which does equally well, the 
opinion, namely, that their priest is 
right. 

Now is there any reason why an 
educated person not technically fa- 
miliar with theology should believe 
either that any such set of proposi- 
tions ever was revealed, or that, if 
so, they were revealed to any parti- 
cular set of men ? 

If sucha set of doctrines had been 
revealed, it would have been natural 
to expect to find them in the New 
Testament, which, whatever else it 
is, is undoubtedly a collection of the 
oldest and most authentic Christian 
writings: but any one who has eyes 
to see may satisfy him or herself 
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that no system of doctrine is laid 
down there. The writers do not 
seem to have had in their minds the 
notion of such a thing as a definite 
collection of propositions such as we 
understand by the word theology. 
They write without the least refer- 
ence to anything of the sort; and it 
would be difficult to show a single 
instance in which the holding of 
any theological tenet whatever is 
described as either a duty or a fault. 
The denial of a future state by the 
Sadducees drew from Christ himself 
no other condemnation than ‘Ye 
therefore do greatly err.’ He does 
not say, ‘Ye therefore are very 
wicked —ye therefore are to be 
shunned by all good men—ye there- 
fore have no communion with me 
and my disciples,’ but simply, ‘ You 
are much mistaken; and this mis- 
take referred to a point second only 
in importance—if indeed relatively 
tous it be second in importance— 
to a belief in God himself. ‘Let any 
one look at the great theological 
doctrines, the. Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion, Original Sin, the doctrine of 
the Sacraments, and try to prove 
that any one of them is clearly 
enunciated in the New Testament: 
he will find it utterly impossible, 
without piecing together texts which 
are altogether unrelated ; assuming 
that passing allusions and incidental 
remarks were meant to constitute 
the enunciation of laws and the 
revelation of mysteries to the whole 
human race; and resorting on every 
occasion, to use the happy expres- 
sion of Coleridge, to ‘ the ever-widen- 
ing spiral ergo from a single text.’ 
The two halves of the Athanasian 
Creed stand in the same sort of 
relation to the few texts of scripture 
by which they are supposed, as the 
phrase is, to be ‘ proved,’ as an 
elaborate Act of Parliament to a 
general expression used in conver- 
sation on the subject to which it 
refers. 

If the Bible does not contain a sys- 
tem of theology, is such a system to 
be got out of tradition? In the first 
place, its absence from the Bible, and 
the absence of all reference in the 
Bible to any such system, goes a long 
way to prove that no such tradition 
Was even suspected to exist by the 
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writers of the Bible. The Gospel of 
St. John is certainly the latest of 
the Gospels, and probably the latest 
book of the New Testament. One 
must not lay too much stress on a 
single text; but if the author had 
known of any such tradition, could 
he possibly have related without the 
least remark the speech of Christ 
before Caiaphas: ‘I spake openly to 
the world. [ever taught in the syna- 
gogue and in the temple, whither 
the Jews always resort ; and in secret 
have I taught nothing;—would this 
have been true if in secret he had 
taught the doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception to some disciple, 
who told somebody else, who told 
somebody else, whose representative 
told Pope Pius IX., who thought fit 
to tell the whole world eighteen 
hundred and sixty years afterwards ? 

Tradition, in this sense of the 
word, is so clearly absurd, that it is 
hard to imagine how any reasonable 
person can in the present day be so 
weak as to believe in its existence, 
when there is no evidence of it 
whatever except the bare assertion 
of men, whose assertion, if it were 
believed, would make them the ab- 
solute kings of the world. Yet this 
sense of the word is the only rational 
sense—all others are fictions; and 
in this sense it always was under- 
stood in those ages of ignorance in 
which the Romish system was de- 
veloped. When all Europe believed 
the forged decretals to be genuine, 
they could not see, as we see it, the 
absurdity of the only consistent 
theory of tradition. It was re- 
served for our own time to hear 
of the notable doctrine which Dr. 
Newman propounded in his book on 
developments. With that mixture 
of ingenuity and weakness which 
distinguishes all his writings, he 
compared the doctrines of Roman 
Catholic theology to the Common 
Law of England. ‘The one,’ he said, 
‘rests on tradition, so does the other. 
The judges decide that this or that 
is lawful by the Common Law, 
though the case never may have 
arisen before, just as the Church 
decides that this or that is according 
to the Catholic faith, though the 
question has never before arisen, or 
has not been ripe for decision. The 
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example of the judges proves that 
an unwritten tradition may exist for 
centuries, and be applied to the 
most practical of all purposes, with 
a range indefinitely, though gra- 
dually extended. Why may not the 
same be true of the Catholic faith ? 

A happier illustration could not be 
conceived—its misfortune is that it 
is only too good. The theology of 
all churches, and especially that of 
the Roman Catholic Church, does 
stand precisely on the same footing 
as the Common Law of England, 
but what is that footing? What is 
the Common Law? Every compe- 
tent person knows that the Common 
Law is a system of judicial legisla- 
tion, and not a tradition in the 
proper sense of the word. The 
judges say from time to time, ‘ this 
is the law;’ but what they really 
mean is, ‘in our opinion this would 
have been the law, if those who legis- 
lated on other topics had legislated 
in an analogous spirit on this topic.’ 
The great bulk of the law of Eng- 
land has been formed by the exten- 
sion of particular analogies to new 
eases. ‘There is no wrong with- 
out a remedy,’ said a very ancient 
maxim. ‘We think that the re- 
fusal of a returning officer to allow 
the vote of a person entitled to vote 
for a Member of Parliament ought 
to be called a wrong, and ought to 
be compensated in damages,’ said 
the House of Lords in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century—contra- 
dicting the Court of King’s Bench, 
which had said the reverse. The 
House of Lords obviously had the 
power of agreeing with the majority 
of the Court of King’s Bench that 
the act complained of was not a 
wrong; and the result of their de- 
cision, that it was, was to invest a 
new legal proposition of the highest 
importance with the character of law. 
But the power to do or abstain from 
doing this is a power to legislate, 
and this is just the same sort of 
power as the Pope lately exercised, 
when he held (as a lawyer would 
say) that the doctrine of the Imma- 
culate Conception was true; and as 
the Council of Nice exercised, when 
they held that the Nicene Creed was 
true; as the Church of England 
exercised, when the Thirty-nine Ar- 
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ticles were laid down; the Church 
of Scotland, in the case of the West- 
minster Confession; and other 
churches, on other similar occasions, 
In short, all theological systems have 
been made by way of legislation. 

If the claim of the Church of 
Rome is to be an infallible legislator, 
that is perfectly intelligible ; but can 
any human being believe it to be 
true? Such a belief would justify 
not only its doctrine but its policy. 
If Rome is in this sense infallible, 
Philip II. was right; the Inquisition 
was right; Alva was right; the 
crusade against the Albigenses was 
right; and all modern civilization, 
from the Reformation down to the 
establishment of the kingdom of 
Italy, and the suppression of the 
monasteries and the Inquisition in 
Spain, was a hideous error and a 
damnable sin. The most ardent 
Catholic shrinks from this conelu- 
sion. What they want, notwith- 
standing their brag about consist- 
ency, is to play fast and loose. They 
want to be considered infallible 
whenever they are plausible, and to 
be merely human when they are 
obviously wrong. Apart from this, 
the view just explained of the 
nature of theology—a view which 
history proves to demonstration to 
be the true one, for the growth of 
every theological doctrine can be his- 
torically traced—is fatal to the claims 
of any scheme of theology, and to the 
claim of any theological doctrine to 
be considered as one which mankind 
are bound to believe by the com- 
mand of God himself. No Church 
ever even claimed the power of legis- 
lation. They have always described 
themselves as the guardians of a 
tradition, as the authorized expo- 
sitors of a book; and, apart from 
these characters, their only claim to 
credit is one which cannot be denied 
to them, namely, that they are insti- 
tutions for the purpose of worship- 
ping God, and enforcing on men’s 
consciences their duty towards God 
and each other, and that their officers 
may be supposed to know their own 
business simply because they have 
been so mueh in the habit of trans- 
acting it. Let us return to the con- 
sideration of them in that light. 

It is often, though somewhat 
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vaguely and loosely, supposed, that 
if it be once admitted that there is 
no such thing as a divinely revealed 
system of theology, there can be no 
such thing as religious truth, and no 
harm in religious error, and that 
therefore there is no use in belong- 
ing to any religious body. A mo- 
ment’s attention will show how false 
this is. It is one thing to say that 
God told some one in so many words 
that the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
expressed in the Athanasian Creed, 
is true, and that it is a damnable 
sin to doubt it: it is quite another 
thing to say, that as a fact the doc- 
trine of the ‘Trinity as expressed in 
the Athanasian Creed is true. The 
second proposition may be main- 
tained independently of the first, 
and on other grounds. 

Nor does the importance of reli- 
gious error depend upon the degree of 
evidence which exists as to religious 
truth. If religious error is injurious, 
it must be so because, in the ab- 
sence of religious knowledge, men 
will fail to regulate rightly either 
their conduct, their thoughts, or the 
formation of their characters. The 
use of religious knowledge is, that 
it gives those who have it the op- 
portunity of avoiding these conse- 
quences. Whatever may be the 
source of the ignorance, the conse- 
quence of it will be the same; and 
whatever may be the evidence of 
the truth, the advantage of acting 
upon the supposition of its existence 
will be the same. Three men come 
to a place where two roads meet: 
one takes the wrong road, the other 
two take the right road. Of those 
who take the right road, one does so 
because he has been over the ground 
a thousand times, and knows it 
perfectly well; the other because he 
asked the way of a casual passenger, 
who said something in a foreign 
language, which he hardly under- 
stood, but supposed to be a direc- 
tion to turn that way. The two 
equally reach their destination, not- 
withstanding the difference between 
their means of knowledge; the 
other does not reach it, however 
good his reasons may have been for 
taking the wrong road. Thus the 
opinion that there is no such thing 
as a body divinely instituted for the 
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custody and exposition of truth, or 
as a system of theological doctrines 
divinely announced as true, does not 
prove either that churches are use- 
less or that theological truth is a 
matter of no importance. There is 
no divinely revealed system of ma- 
thematics, astronomy, or politics; 
but does it: follow that we are re- 
duced to absolute ignorance and 
scepticism on these subjects? The 
Royal Society claims no divine au- 
thority; but has it done no service 
to science ? 

Another common inference is 
equally hasty, equally unfounded, 
and even more important. Many 
people seem to think that if there 
is no divinely announced sys- 
tem of theological doctrines in the 
world, no supernatural events can 
have occurred in human history; 
that Jesus Christ cannot in fact have 
been God incarnate, unless the fact 
that he was God incarnate was su- 
pernaturally announced on Divine 
authority. When plainly stated, it 
is clear that this is a purely gratui- 
tous assumption. It is also open to 
the fatal objection of overlooking 
the great truth, that if such facts 
did occur, the facts themselves and 
not our human descriptions of them, 
would form the revelation. Whether 
or not Christ was God is a question 
of fact and evidence. The evidence 
is, that his disciples, or some of them, 
thought so, and that according to 
their account he, being such a person 
as they describe, claimed the charac- 
ter himself. Whether this, taken in 
connexion with the subsequent his- 
tory of the world, is enough to 
prove the conclusion is a question 
which depends principally on the 
view which those who entertain it 
take of the character and attributes 
of God. ‘To those who believe in 
such a God as the Bible assumes to 
exist it will probably appear credible, 
to others not. Its probability is al- 
together unaffected by somebody 
saying that God told him, or some- 
body else from whom he heard it, 
that the fact was so. However the 
matter is turned, it becomes a ques- 
tion of human evidence at last: the 
evidence of those who testify to the 
facts which really constituted the 
revelation, and which the doctrine 
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.js an attempt, probably a most im- 
perfect attempt, to describe, or the 
evidence of those who say that they 
were supernaturally informed that 
the doctrine was true. The object 
being to prove a miracle, it is surely 
not less reasonable to credit those 
who say they saw the miraculous 
fact, than to credit those who say 
they were miraculously assured that 
the miraculous fact occurred; and 
it is absurd to say that the fact it- 
self is not to be believed, unless the 
evidence of its occurrence is accom- 
panied by evidence of its super- 
natural attestation. It cannot be 
easier to prove two miracles than to 
prove one. 

Bearing these considerations in 
mind, let us consider whether after 
all the fact that’ controversies of 
deep importance exist upon the 
cardinal doctrines ,of Christianity 
ought to be distressing to pious 
members of the Church of Eng- 
land, whether male or female, 
not specially acquainted with theo- 
logical subjects. If they doubt the 
foundation of the whole, namely, the 
existence, or, which for practical 
purposes is the same, the providence 
of God, or the future existence of 
the soul; and if this doubt is so 
powerful as to render it unreason- 
able in their opinion to act upon 
the contrary supposition, a tremen- 
dous shadow would undoubtedly be 
cast overall human life. This, how- 
ever, is not a common case; and if 
the doubt stops short of this, and 
extends only to questions relating to 
Christian theology, it is not easy to 
see what practical difference itmakes. 
The risk which a lay member of the 
Church of England runs in join- 
ing in the ordinary worship of the 
Church, and accepting as rules of 
conduct the established rules of 
Christian morality, is nothing more 
than the risk of believing too much, 
in so far as the use of a prayer 
implies belief in the doctrines to 
which its phraseology refers; and 
what harm does this do? If churches, 
prayer-books, and articles are viewed 
as institutions for the worship of 
God, the promotion of religious feel- 
ings and sympathies, and the prac- 
tice of moral virtue, the fact that 
the doctrines which they recognize 
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as true, and on which their formu- 
laries are moulded, are mixed with 
error is only what might be ex- 
pected, and ought to pain no one, 
though as a fact it appears to ex- 
cite in many persons a painful feel- 
ing of insecurity and disturbance of 
mind. 

Certainly, to any one who reflects 
on the sort of systems which have 
usually been put forward by sys- 
tematic theologians as divinely re- 
vealed, it is a wonderful proof of 
the sloth and cowardice of mankind 
that they should so much love or fear 
anything which claims to relieve 
them from personal responsibility, as 
to start with horror at the news that 
doctrines which consign the mass 
of mankind to eternal torture for a 
state of things which they could not 
possibly help, may possibly be un- 
true. Almost every system of theo- 
logy which has ever been put for- 
ward involves this tremendous con- 
sequence. The Roman Catholics 
denounce damnation against all 
heathens, all heretics, and most Ca- 
tholics, and horrible torments in 
purgatory against all the remainder, 
except a few saints, though it is 
true that they have of late years 
invented an evasion about gross 
ignorance, which makes their whole 
creed unmeaning. Most Protestant 
bodies lean to the same doctrine, 
except s to an infinitesimal propor- 
tion of their own community. Al- 
most any quantity of doubt, one 
would think, would be better than 
such a frightful certainty ; but, in 
fact, people play fast and loose. They 
always doubt so much of their creed 
as would put themselves or their 
friends elsewhere than in heaven. 
They reserve their certainty for 
topics on,which they wish their own 
minds to be at rest. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the importance of the topic thus 
imperfectly handled. There are 
perhaps few matters of which the 
real and the apparent importance 
differ more widely than the religious 
opinions of the common run of edu- 
cated women. It has often been 
said, and with some justice, that 
our own generation is in some 
ways more persecuting and fanatical 
than others in which the law ,was 
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persecuting. There can be no doubt 
that the establishment to so great 
an extent of the voluntary system, 
and the substitution of a number of 
small sects for one large Church, has 
widely diffused a number of narrow, 
ignorant, pretentious little religious 
systems, which those who hold them 
view in the light of shibboleths. 
They may not wish to punish or in- 
jure those who differ from them, but 
they look upon them as, in a reli- 
gious point of view, aliens, with 
whom they have nothing in com- 
mon, and from whom they can have 
nothing to learn. Such views as these 
are kept up by women more than by 
men. Women are generally ignorant, 
acute, and single-minded. They 
are far less afraid than men of sacri- 
fices for conscience or affection’s 
sake, and they naturally are more 
conscious of the want of external 
support, whether divine or human. 
Hence if a woman’s mind is once 
possessed with the notion that it is 
a generally admitted truth that it 
has pleased God to communicate to 
men a set of dogmas about this 
world and the next, which it is 
their first duty to believe in the 
most submissive manner, she will 
naturally gravitate either towards 
Rome on the one hand, or towards 
the stricter sects of Protestant theo- 
logy on the other. In either case 
she does an injury which she can 
hardly appreciate to the interests 
and prospects of all that is really 
high and noble—of all that, with 
adequate knowledge, she would wish 
to help in her own country. Per- 
haps no class ever had the oppor- 
tunity of doing so much and such 
permanent good in the world as the 
highly educated part of English so- 
ciety has at present, if it knew 
how to use it. The best thing that 
could possibly befall the various 
nations of the world is, that the 
gentry in the true and noble sense 
of the word, those in whom know- 
ledge and liberal sentiments have 
by any means been developed, 
should lead, and the commonalty 
follow, not slavishly, but freely and 
in a generous spirit, in the various 
undertakings of life. A nation in 
which the rich were gentlemen, and 
felt their obligation as such to em- 
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ploy their advantages for the general 
good, and in which the poor had 
the opportunity of becoming gentle- 
men, and willingly recognized the 
importance of choosing those who 
already were so for their rulers, 
would be the most powerful. and 
prosperous nation—in every sense 
of the word prosperity, its spiritual 
as well as its temporal sense—in the 
whole world. 

It is not inconceivable that: this 
country might be brought into a 
condition not unlike this, and every 
one may help materially to bring 
such a result about. It is obvious 
that the religious belief of edu- 
cated men has a most important 
bearing upon it. Religion does 
contribute powerfully to human 
welfare; and if the government of 
the country is to be in the hands 
of educated men, the religion of 
educated men will to a great extent 
determine the temper in which 
they will govern the country. Now 
the religion of educated men de- 
pends to a great extent on that of 
educated women, not only for the 
obvious reason that their earliest 
religious impressions are received 
from them, but also because the 
sympathy and affection of women is 
the greatest charm of their mature 
life. If women hold religious views 
which their husbands and _ bro- 
thers cannot share, if they are su- 
perstitious or fanatical, there is an 
end to their sympathy on almost 
all important subjects. Supersti- 
tion and fanaticism in women are 
the correlatives of scepticism in 
men. Whatever women may do, it 
is perfectly certain that the bulk of 
educated Englishmen will as soon 
become Mormons or cannibals as 
Papists or Puritans. People may 
threaten hell fire, and brag about 
authority and antiquity, till they are 
hoarse; but these creeds are not 
true, and no bluster will make them 
true, or persuade an honest man 
to think so in his heart of hearts, 
whatever cunning devices he may 
contrive to get himself to think, 
that he thinks so. If educated wo- 
men choose to buy peace of mind 
at the expense of truth and liberty, 
the widest line of demarcation is 
drawn beween them and their male 
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relations. The man no longer thinks 
of his wife or sister as of a person 
weaker in some ways and less in- 
formed than himself, but substan- 
tially on the same side in the great 
affairs of life. He views her as one 
for whom he may retain natural 
affection, but for whom he cannot 
feel those higher forms of con- 
fidence and respect, which are the 
most precious presents that any 
woman can receive from the objects 
of her affections. The root of all 
superstition is the passionate desire 
to believe, irrespectively of the 
truth of the matter believed, and 
the cure for it is to keep the eye 
steadily fixed on truth alone, and 
on authority only as a guide to 
truth, not as a lord and master. 
The present state of theological 
knowledge does in fact lay heavy 
burdens on women, because they as 
well as men have been much misled 
as to the degree of certainty attain- 
able on theological subjects; but 
when they have once admitted that 
theological, like other knowledge, is 
to be obtained only by patient and 
free inquiry, and not by resorting to 
some infallible man or book, what 
have they lost ? Might not a sensible 
woman reasonably say, ‘ I cannot see 
that it has pleased God to reveal out 
of heaven any set of doctrines which 
we must all receive, or to institute 
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any scheme of discipline which we 
must all obey; but he has placed me 
under circumstances in which I have 
reason to believe that eighteen hun- 
dred years ago transactions took 
place and doctrines were taught 
which gradually changed the face 
of the world. I can worship con- 
tentedly according to the forms con- 
structed upon this theory. Perhaps 
later generations may have more 
knowledge and more light, and may 
modify those forms and the views 
on which they were framed ; perhaps 
they may confirm them and discover 
new arguments of their truth; but 
in the mean time I will use them 
without condemning others: and |] 
hope that that worship will be ac- 
ceptable to the Being whom it is 
designed to honour, notwithstanding 
any mixture of error which it may 
contain.’ Whether or not such a 
creed honestly accepted and used, 
will be rewarded by inward expe- 
rience of what in theological lan- 
guage (and it is the only language 
which has ever attempted to de- 
scribe some of the deepest of human 
feelings) is called the grace of 
God, and the operations of the Holy 
Spirit, is a question of fact, vitally 
important in the whole subject, 
but altogether beyond the region of 
public discussion. 
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HE tombs ancient and modern 

of Southern China, being en- 
tirely unlike any monuments of the 
kind elsewhere, not only give a 
peculiar aspect to the coast on 
which they occur, but rivet the at- 
tention of a stranger by their sug- 
gestive forms and the unusual sites 
which they generally occupy. 

On a mild afternoon in April— 
when clouds and gathering storms 
were disputing with the mellow sun- 
shine the lofty peaks of Hong-Kong 
and the mountain ranges of the 
mainland—I rode out with a friend 
to take a general survey of the vast 
assemblage of sepulchral remains on 
the road to the town of Kowloon. 

The recent rain had furrowed the 
red hills afresh, and given a deeper 
shade to their ordinarily bright 
trees; the great boulders seemed 
of a greencr black by the violent 
contrast; young crops of rice, of 
the softest apple green, had a golden 
tinge in the dewy sunlight; and 
whenever a thicket appeared, there 
the wild rose spread its flaky petals. 
In the peculiar state of the atmo- 
sphere the sea had assumed a deep 
smalt colour. 

About this period of the year the 
Chinese visit these deserted spots 
with offerings—the usual ‘ funeral 
baked meats,’—to the manes of the 
departed, and generally leave on the 
graves pieces of bright-red paper, 
many of which we now noticed on 
the barren slopes of the hills which 
we were skirting. 
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Here and there, in the recesses of 
the red rocks, a cold grey funeral 
urn, or perhaps three or four in a 
row, struck the eye with their intense 
distinctness. Lower down might be 
seen, of various sizes, the handsome 
pale blue or white stuccoed tombs 
of local magnates. These occasion- 
ally vary in form, some approaching 
closely a horse-shoe shape; others 
(to which they have been ingeniously 
compared) the Greek omega; but 
others again departing from these 
figures still farther, bear in their 
outlines a singular resemblance to 
the form of a beetle. Alongside 
each of the large tombs, there is 
generally placed a small square 
piece of stucco work, like a clumsy 
arm-chair without legs; and, by the 
way, I am inclined to think that the 
explanation of these various forms 
need not be looked for in the ancient 
records of Egypt or of Greece, when 
we consider their thronelike appear- 
ance, and the fact that the smaller 
one is always called the ‘Spiritual 
seat.” Thus we find on a large 
tomb an inscription to the effect 
that it is the monument of the old 
gentleman, ‘ Le-Cheong-tung,’ and 
his lady, ‘ Yow-se;’ while the smaller 
one attached has inscribed on its 
granite tablet, ‘Spiritual seat of the 
“Le” family.’* 

On the barren slope of a hill close 
to the camp at Kowloon, and 
amongst old Chinese graves, there 
is a singular circular earthwork 
covered with grass and weeds, which 


* Translations of inscriptions on Chinese tombs at Kowloon :— 
(This is) the monument of the old gentleman Hoo-quong-Sang, who lived in the present. 


Tsing dynasty, and was buried on the 


2nd day of the fourth month (and) eighteenth 


year of (the Emperor) Kah-hing, in this piece of greatly flourishing land, named Ngou- 
lok-ling, situate on the Chaiaetu Ting-tsze, and facing Kap-ut. 
_ Inthe 28th year of Tow-Kwong, the owners of this piece of land failed very much in 
fortune and fate, in consequence of a portion of their land being cut off by some farmers, 
( Verse.) 
It (the land) resembled, or at least is considered to be the beard of the dragon. 
Notwithstanding the tomb having been repaired, the posterity of the deceased was 


afterwards cut off. 


(Verse.) 
The similitude of this piece of land, is that of a green crab vomiting forth water. 
It was the best (of land), but the farmer maliciously damaged it, 
Established by Hoo-T'in-Cheong, grandson of the deceased. 


= 5 


The back spiritual seat of the Hoo family. 


(This is) the monument of the old gentleman, Le-cheong-tung, and the old lady, Yow-se, 
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at first might be taken for an ancient 
limekiln. It has an opening to the 
south-west, from which a few wind- 
ing steps, now scarcely discernible, 
take a ha/f curve to the pathway be- 
low. On either side of this entrance 
protrude two oblong blocks of 
granite, so cut as to indicate their 
connexion with other masonry no 
longer remaining. The circular 
wall of this ¢ope is in great decay, 
and the disintegrating bricks of 
which it had been originally con- 
structed are placed in regular 
courses. From three to seven per- 
fect courses still remain of the in- 
terior casing of brickwork, and these 
are (like almost all Chinese bricks) 
of a dull blue colour. This ruin is 
in form precisely like the Buddhist 
topes, or we might find its proto- 
types in those of Northern China. 
On the north-west exterior are 
still to be distinctly traced two 
spiral ramps or paths leading from 
the base to the present summit. 
In the central space within is a 
grave, which lies due north and 
south, the head being in the latter 
direction. Its length is eleven feet 
six inches, and its breadth two feet 
six inches.* 

T have myself no doubt that this 
is the tomb of a stranger in these 


| December, 


parts, but to what age it belongs 
seems difficult to determine, as the 
peculiar shaped tombs of Southern 
China. are probably at least of as 
ancient design as the more common 
tumulus or tope. 

Not far from this ruin—the.only 
one of its kind here—and in the 
level land to the south, I observed 
what appeared to be the remains of 
a stone causeway, about sixty paces 
in length, but not above four in 
breadth. 

Possibly some great edifice once 
existed in the neighbourhood, and 
these remains may be connected 
with it. 

As we passed by a small hamlet, 
I stopped to admire the golden 
blossoms of a tree, in appearance not 
unlike the laburnum, although found 
to be essentially different on a closer 
inspection. I was immediately pre- 
sented with a sibylline branch by 
one of the merry urchins that had 
gathered around us; but had no 
sooner accepted it than the whole 
party, in broken pigeon English, 
began to shout —‘ Sergeant— Kum- 
shoo give—catchee Kumshoo!’ Kum- 
shoo, with its various modes of pro- 
nunciation, being the equivalent for 
the better known ‘buckshees’ of 
India. 


who lived in the present Tsing dynasty, and were buried on the 21st day of the fifth 
month, and Kwye-yow year of (the Emperor) Keén-loong, in Chim-sah-tsoy. 
{ Verse.) 
(The site) resembles a recumbent cow on the greensward. 
Situate on characters Tsze-Ng, and facing Kang-sun. 
Established by Yune-yeang, Wing-yeong, and He-fun, grandsons and Lew-chung great 


grandson (of the deceased). 


The back spiritual seat of the Le family. 


(This is) the monument of the old gentleman, Wong-yew-nam, who lived in the present 
Tsing dynasty, and was buried on the eighth day of the ninth month in the Sun-hoy year 
of (the Emperor) Keén-loong in Chim-sah-tsoi, situate in a southernly direction and facing 
the north. 


This was repaired on the twentieth day of the fifth month, in the nineteenth year of 
Tow-Kwong, 


( Verse. 

The similitude of this site is that of two “ad descending a hill. 

Established by Ke-cheong and Wun-cheong, grandsons (of deceased), 

The back spiritual seat of the Wong family. 

* The following are some of the dimensions :—Circumference at top, exclusive of entrance 
space, 53 feet; diameter of interior, 15 feet; from summit to base, 12 feet (exterior); 
thickness of wall at base, 9 feet; at top 4 feet; height of interior from 6 to 7} feet; 
number of courses of brick still traceable, though disintegrated, 22; ditto, perfect in form 
and colour, from 3 to 7. : 

A person landing from Hong-Kong, and proceeding direct to the town of Kowloon, 


would follow the line of the quasi causeway to the top or tumulus, and the grave itself 
would be found pointing directly to the latter place. 
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As the shades of evening began to 
ereep over the scene, I directly re- 


eognized the fidelity of many of 


those supposed outrages on nature 
for which Chinese artists are gene- 
rally censured. Here, abruptly 
and alone, in watery paddy fields, 
arose fungus-shaped granite rocks, 
that cast deep shadows where the 
balder patches of the young crop 
permitted ; nor were the flitting bats, 
so prominent in Chinese art, want- 
ing on this occasion. The shadows 
deepened amongst the hills, the stars 
‘ame out coldly one by one, and we 
turned our horses’ heads homewards. 

Another afternoon* I was much 
diverted with a young gentleman 
of about ten years of age, but 
well grown, who was visiting the 
tomb of some ancestor, attended by 
two servants. He was ‘got up’ in 
the first style—that is, in China, 
richly but plainly dressed in dark- 
blue silk, with brown satin leggings, 
and a small black satin skull cap and 
very comfortable, roomy shoes. As 
for his tail, it nearly reached his 
heels, and had been carefully brushed 
and plaited. An old gaberlunzie 
who had followed the party to the 
tomb, besought the youngster’s 
charity ; whereupon, with an air only 
to be equalled by Young England 
himself, he leisurely raised his skirt, 
began to feel consequentially in 
his pocket, and drawing forth a 
small silver coin, dropped it silently 
into the mendicant’s outstretched 
palm, and then took his departure 
with great dignity; and, as a mark 
of his quality, affecting to be quite 
ignorant of our close proximity, for 
as his eyes came opposite us, they 
stared as if into a vacant space, with 
unconscious placidity. 

A Chinese is never ashamed of his 
progenitors, and at the period of 
the year when the Festival of An- 
cestors takes place, it is no uncom- 
mon thing to see a pompous, ‘ well- 
to-do,’ old merchant, attended by 
coolies, bearing offerings of roast 
pig and excellent ducks, &ec., pro- 
ceed to the obscure grave of some 
humbler forefather, and there do 
him honour. I am satisfied that 
on such occasions there is no belief 
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in the mind of the pious descendant 
that his offering can be made any use 
of by those to whom it is presented, 
and the practical result is, that it is 
taken back, and afterwards discussed 
by the living members of the family 
at home. 

I was once in company with an 
Trish assistant-surgeon, when, being 
attracted by the noise of exploding 
crackers to a small tree behind a 
rock at Kowloon, we there found 
some gardeners and their children 
presenting an oblation of roasted 
ducks and fowls, either to their 
ancestors or to the presiding genius 
of the place. Having paid the com- 
pliment, however, they were charac- 
teristically removing the offering 
again to their basket, when my 
companion eagerly pressed forward, 
and begged them to prolong the 
ceremony,—' Do wéne more cheen 
cheen,’ said he; but the good- 
natured interruption seemed to dis- 
concert them, and I understood 
enough of what they muttered com- 
passionately, as they hurried off, to 
make out ‘He does not understand 
us.’ 

M. Huc’s sarcastic remarks on the 
mortuary repasts of the Chinese 
suggest the abstract speculation— 
Can we concede the departed the pos- 
session of certain senses and deprive 
them, by the sume arbitrary process, of 
others ? 

The purport of a prayer used 
on such occasions has thus been 
given :— 

I, Leu Kwang, second son of the third 
generation, presume to come before the grave 
of my ancestor. 

Revolving years have brought again the 
season of spring. 

I sweep your tomb with reverence, and, 
prostrate, beg you to be spiritually present, 
and grant your posterity that they be illus- 
trious. 

At this season I desire to recompense the 
root of my existence, and reverently, there- 
fore, present before your holy spirit the 
five-fold offering of pork, fowl, duck, goose, 
and fish, with fine fruits and samshoo 
(spirituous liquor), entreating that you will 
condescend to view them, 

This announcement is presented on high. 


It is evident from the expressions 
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used throughout that the above 
address ignores the existence of any 
material presence of an ancestor; 
and therefore it is a libel on the 
immaterial world, as well as on the 
common sense of the Chinese, to 
suppose that the ceremony of pre- 
senting food implies any power or 
disposition on the part of the dis- 
embodied spirit invoked, to partake 
of the repast. But the best proof 
of the contrary intention is, that the 
pious Aineas of China eats the obla- 
tion himself. 

Sometimes so profusely orna- 
mented with coloured papers are the 
Chinese graves, that at a distance* 
they look like flower-beds. 

Observing a crowd of natives and 
otherst on the parade-ground at 
Kowloon, I hastened to ascertain the 
cause of their gathering, when I dis- 
covered that asmall party of Chinese 
were in the act of exhuming a rotten 
coffin, containing the bones of a fe- 
male. How carefully must the spot 
have been marked, when after 
months, and throughout rapid local 
changes, it could be hit upon with 
such nicety. This I believe to have 
been the most sacred day during the 
festival. 

These coffins are of remarkably 
thick planks of wood; generally the 
trunk of a tree divided into four 
pieces, each about seven feet long, 
and squared within, so as to leave a 
space for the body. The four por- 
tions, preserving exteriorly their 
carved surfaces, are dovetailed or 
nailed together. By the way, ‘ Pre- 
sentation Coffins’ are always given 
unmade up; and are, moreover, 
never sold at the shops where coffins 
for immediate use are procured. 

I can compare the shape of a 
Chinese coffin to nothing that I can 
think of but an ancient Egyptian 
column—those of the ruins of Kar- 
nac, for instance. 5 

The funerals of poor people are 
often seen in the streets of Hong 
Kong. The coffin is slung feet 
foremost by ropes on a bamboo, 
which is carried on the shoulders of 
two or more coolies. It is generally 
preceded by a musician, in a short 
jacket and mushroom-shaped hat, 
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playing a shrill flageolet, and fol- 
lowed by the mourners. 

I have occasionally seen, after 
heavy rains, where the sea had been 
gradually encroaching on the land, 
the coffins of the humbler classes, 
and their contents, laid bare —a 
ghastly spectacle! 

Shortly after the occupation of 
Kowloon, an officer was much sur- 
prised one morning to find three 
Chinese digging in front of the door 
of his hut, and on asking them what 
they were about, was told that they 
were disinterring a relative. ‘ What 
for you do that? said the former. 
*O, replied the others, ‘me no 
wanch ole woman moder you spit 
*pon. Take him way.’ And so the 
bones were exhumed, carefully de- 
posited in a grey sepulchral urn, and 
placed in a more honourable spot. 

In disinterring the dead, skilled 
labourers are I believe usually 
employed, who with the nicest 
discrimination separate all that is 
literally of the earth earthy, from 
the organic fragments, even to the 
smallest particles. 

On the occasion to which I pre- 
viously alluded, I noticed one of 
these fellows, who was standing in 
the grave, removing bit by bit the 
mildewed fragments of the coffin; 
while on pieces of brown paper on the 
ground above, he placed one by one 
the dislocated bones, from which an 
assistant carefully rubbed off the 
mould. The earrings of green jade 
stone, and the armlets, were also 
wiped and laid beside the skull. 
The supervisor, whom I supposed 
from his superior attire to be the 
representative of the deceased, was 
looking on in silence, occasionally 
puffing a cigarette, which he held 
carelessly between his middle and 
third fingers, as Chinese artists hold 
their pencils. 

During the day t almost every 
tomb had its group before it, burn- 
ing paper on incense sticks, or offer- 
ing crayfish, pork, vegetables, and 
other seasonable delicacies. I asked 
a looker-on why his countrymen did 
so; to which he replied, smiling, 
‘Custom: mus’ do.’ 

The Chinese have a superstitious 
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motive sometimes in exhuming their 
dead. If the bones appear discoloured 
to any extent, they imagine that the 
uneasy spirit of the deceased desires 
a more salubrious spot, or a more 
fortunate one, for the resting-place 
of his mortal remains. 

It has frequently occurred to me, 
although contrary to the opinion of 
many, that those oblong and upright 
blocks of granite which we gene- 
rally see scattered about the places 
where tombs occur, are, in reality, 
the tablets of stronger stone which 
have survived the more perishable 
though showier (although perhaps 
renewed by many successive gene- 
yations) structures of brick and 
stucco. 

The genealogies preserved on these 
tablets are very interesting, inas- 
much as they are not only unique 
in style, but prove with what care 
and regularity such memorials have 
been preserved and renovated during 
the lapse of many centuries. 

The blood-red globe between the 
two wing-like clouds, painted at the 
head of one and all of these tombs, 
is a remarkable device; and the 
more so perhaps, as the figure of 
the dragon, scarcely ever omitted 
anywhere else, never, so far as I am 
aware, occurs on the tombs of South- 
em China. Although the lateral 
embellishments might be taken 
either for scrolls or wings in the 
majority of instances, I have seen on 
atemple in the suburbs of Canton 
an unmistakably winged globe ; and 
winged, moreover, precisely as are 
those of Ancient Egypt. 

Some of these tombs, when on hill 
sides and divested of their stuccoed 
ornaments, are not unlike ice-cellars ; 
the remaining monumental tablet 
standing, as it were, for the door. 

I was busily engaged transcribing 
one of these epitaphs (doubly la- 
borious from my ignorance of most 
of the characters) about dusk one 
evening, and was stooping down for 
the purpose, when a Chinese, passing 
by that lonely spot, and who had not 
observed me until within touch, 
evidently took me for a Goul. No 
cry escaped his lips, but staggering 
for a second, he recovered himself, 
and took to his heels as fast as his 
heavy shoes would allow him! 
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I procured subsequently, transla- 
tions of several of these old inscrip- 
tions, many of which conclude, as 
amongst ourselves, with verses, but 
of a very peculiar description, and 
chiefly remarkable for the seeming 
oddity of some of the similes and 
metaphors. I have little doubt 
that were the more ancient of these 
monumental records carefully trans- 
lated, and then collated with con- 
temporary history, much valuable 
information might be obtained. 


Mustc—MovurninG CEREMONIES, ETC. 


Although the Chinese musical in- 
struments are very inferior in tone 
to those of Europe, there is evi- 
dently a disposition amongst this 
thoroughly original people to enjoy, 
by such means as are within their 
reach, if not scientific music, at any 
rate natural harmonies; thus, be- 
sides their singing crickets and 
caged birds, they have a most inge- 
nious contrivance, on a principle 
combining the Molian harp and 
Pandean pipe, which is attached to 
the tails of their domestic pigeons, 
in such a manner that the most 
pleasing and singular modulations 
of sound are produced by the birds’ 
passage through the air. A small 
piece of light spherical wood is hol- 
lowed out, to form as it were a 
sounding-board; a small aperture 
in the top, like the mouth of a 
whistle, is placed between two reed 
pipes, one long and one short, which 
are attached to a wooden ball, and 
slightly diverging on the opposite 
sides of the central aperture; while 
inserted in the ball, are eight gradu- 
ated reed whistles, four and four. 

A flight of pigeons thus equipped, 
produces on the mind of a stranger 
an agreeable surprise, and it puzzles 
him not a little to guess whence 
come such sounds and sweet airs. 

The Chinese peasants and boat- 
men have many national airs which 
are plaintive and musical when sung, 
but they are lost on their snake 
fiddles, as we are wont to call their 
viols ; and it is only when arranged 
with a bass, and played on the piano- 
forte, that their merit as composi- 
tions can be justly appreciated. I 
have heard some of them thus ar- 
ranged, and it occurred to me that 
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they only required to be known to 
obtain a popularity even in Europe, 
where they would at once be recog- 
nized as much superior to any of 
the exotic oriental airs which have 
hitherto reached the West. But 
even setting aside any supposed in- 
trinsic merit, such pieces would be 
interesting, as possibly they are, 
amongst the most ancient of extant 
musical compositions. 

But when I say that the melodies 
of the Chinese are plaintive, I do 
not forget the exceptions, which, 
strange enough, are generally heard 
at funerals. 

During my stay at Tien-Tsin, 
sometime in the hot season, when 
the deluge of one day is succeeded 
by the bright sunshine and stifling 
evaporations from the inundated 
streets of the next, several deaths 
took place amongst the upper 
classes in my neighbourhood; and 
for a week after the death of a 
Chinese gentleman in the adjoining 
street, the exertions of the hired 
band which was in attendance at 
his home, were such that it was im- 
possible to rest day or night. The 
‘first’ instrument must certainly 
have been of Celtic origin; and the 
selection, repeated ad lib., included 
airs almost identical with ‘ Auld 
Langsyne,’ and ‘ My boy Tammie ;’ 
a circumstance which I mention in 
no spirit of levity, but with all due 
respect for Scottish music. 

I cannot say that the execution 
of these performers was even tole- 
rable; their sole object evidently be- 
ing to sustain the noise without 
intermission, so that one air ran into 
another without any decent pause. 

These striking resemblances to 
the national minstrelsy of Northern 
Europe I have heard repeatedly, and 
therefore it can scarcely be sup- 
posed that it was merely fanciful on 
a solitary occasion. 

No doubt there are many who 
would repudiate even so slight a 
connexion with the Chinese; but 
We are under so many obligations to 
this people in the useful arts, that 
even in the matter of musical com- 
position it would perhaps be profit- 
able to inquire more concerning its 
traditionary history. 


Street musicians, generally the 
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blind, are numerous in China; but 
the querulous intonation of these 
urban vocalists is anything but 
pleasant to a European ear. 

The house of mourning to which 
I have just alluded was, during the 
interval before the procession or 
ceremony of burial took place, bril- 
liantly illuminated at night with 
lanterns of all shapes and sizes, 
covered with vermilion letters; and 
the relatives of the deceased enter- 
tained their friends in the verandah, 
where tea was handed round. They 
were even polite enough to offer me 
a cup as I passed. There was no 
appearance, however, of grief to be 
traced on the countenances of the 
mourners. All were uniformly 
dressed (as when we ourselves as- 
sume the inky coat) in spotless 
white surcoats, and black satin 
boots; great care having evidently 
been taken with the plaiting of the 
tails, fully half of which are gene- 
rally of false hair—another point of 
resemblance or instance of paral- 
lelism between the two races. 

On the morning of the funeral, the 
huge black coffin was placed upon a 
red trestle in front of the house, and 
borne away by about twenty men, 
dressed in scarlet surcoats or ta- 
bards, with a yellow horse em- 
broidered on the back of each. In 
order to enable the bearers to turn 
the sharp corners of the streets, as 
well as to distribute the weight more 
equally, there was an ingenious adap- 
tation of cross-bars and leather bands, 
such as are used by the Jampanese in 
India. 

The coffin itself was about eight 
feet long and extremely massive; 
in form it slightly differed from 
those of Southern China. 

At the head of the procession were 
the musicians playing flutes, and 
followed by mourners dressed in 
white, and with black satin boots. 
The bonzes or priests came next, 
and were distinguished by their 
white caps, in shape resembling those 
worn by bakers, and loosely flowing 
light grey vestments. 

On the procession reaching the 
high street, a silk canopy, richly 
embroidered ‘with silver dragons on 
a blue ground, was elevated over the 
bier, and the cortéye moved on. 
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Two excellently executed effigies of 
an old lady and a younger one bear- 
ing a book, were borne in rear of all. 
While passing through the main 
street, the hired mourners, who wore 
white shoes, gave way to the most 
overwhelming bursts of grief. Tears 
streamed from their eyes, they sob- 
bed convulsively, and wrung their 
hands, stooping forward all the while 
to allow the fons lachrymarum to 
discharge its contents clear of their 
garments; now and again they in- 
terrupted their own performances to 
make a sly remark, with an unmis- 
takable leer, at the foreign devils. 
Shortly after the death of the late 
Emperor, I observed a very supe- 
rior-looking Chinese gentleman in 
mourning costume, followed by two 
servants bearing cushions. At cer- 
tain shops the attendants placed a 
cushion on the ground before him, 
on which he would kneel and /o-tow 
towards the sign over the front. I 
failed to obtain an explanation of 
this strange mummery; but as I 
observed that these prostrations were 
made before druggists’ shopsin par- 
ticular, I connected them with the 
imperial mourning ceremonies.* 


Tue Fine Arrts. 


In A View of China, a clever work 
published some years since at Macao, 
occur these remarks :—‘ Abstract 
science or the fine arts can learn 
nothing from the Chinese, and per- 
haps as much is already known (of 
Chinese literature) as can be known 
to aid the philosopher,’ &c. 

These observations seem scarcely 
either judicious or correct, for where 
the field is so vast, it is too much 
for us to believe that, however dili- 
gent, one of the first cultivators 
should have exhausted its productive- 
ness; and not only this, but the 
crop yielded to one mind may be 
entirely different from that yielded 
to another, and yet both be equally 
valuable. There are certain seeds 
that are well known to lie inert in 
the ground until the fortuitous pre- 
sence of the fibres of another species 
arouse their dormant vitality. 
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In the generality of Chinese pic- 
tures, we observe the evident parti- 
ality of their artists for delineating 
those trees whose blossoms precede 
the leaves, and of these there are 
great and beautiful varieties, in- 
cluding the favourite bright crimson 
double peach blossom. 

At the shop of a carpenter in 
Hong-Kong I was shown several of 
these scroll or rolling pictures. In 
one the common lark was intro- 
duced; in another a species of 
‘mina; and their characteristics were 
hit off with the fidelity and accuracy 
only to be acquired by a long and 
attentive study of nature—not in the 
copyist, of course; for I am fully 
aware that the majority of the pic- 
tures of the present day are merely 
copies of the original artist’s studies 
perhaps centuries ago. In another 
painting again, a large Cochin, or 
dunghill cock, in his bright royal 
livery—that rich plumage of red 
and gold—was represented in the 
solitude of his despotism. The po- 
sition of his legs would have done 
credit to a drill corporal of the old 
school; his fiery eye was fixed on 
some unseen object; and his neck 
slightly awry, ready to strike, seemed 
to portend destruction to some poor 
grub. Nothing could have been 
more graphic. High art was ap- 
proached, and that too, with the 
meanest of materials. 

The carpenter seemed proud of his 
own appreciation of art being thus 
casually recognized by a stranger, 
and would not sell his treasures. 

The commonest Chinese values a 
picture, ‘and is always gratified to 
meet with a barbarian who can 
share his tastes; and even in the 
rabble that collects around a Euro- 
pean and his sketch-book, one may 
often hear very just criticisms, 

The Chinese do not spare paper 
in these picture rolls; three-fourths 
of the surface being generally the 
proportion of the margins. At a 
stationer’s shop in Jervois-street, 
Hong-Kong, I was shown a roll about 
ten feet by four, and occupying 
about a square of two feet; in the 


* On the decease of the late Emperor of China in August, 1861, the shops and streets of 
Tien-Tsin were lighted up at night with white lanteyms covered with blue letters or 


characters, 
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centre there was gummed on a piece 
of silk, on which, in nicely toned 
colours, was depicted a white rabbit 
seated on an embowered rock gazing 
at the inconstant moon. 

The subject was half ludicrous, 
half poetical, and yet I may be 
wrong in saying so,as probably it 
represented some pathetic metamor- 
phosis. Until we know more of 
Chinese literature and art, we ought 
not to forget our own adopted 
satyrs and sylvan boys, and those 
numerous nymphs described as— 


No more a woman, nor yet quite a tree. 


In their drawings of the human 
figure, although, strange to say, not 
in their modelling, Chinese artists 
do not seem to have been so success- 
ful. On the finer specimens of 
porcelain however, we occasionally 
remark solitary figures or groups 
correctly and carefully drawn. The 
description of porcelain now pur- 
chased at Canton by Europeans, and 
which is made expressly for this 
market, is very inferior both in de- 
sign and material, although the 
coarse masses of tawdry colours sa- 
tisfy the uneducated eye. Some- 
times on the better specimens the 
designs are curious, and are often 
accompanied by a written explana- 
tion. On a teapot lately in my 
possession were represented the 
empress ‘Sooyut-lan,’ the valiant 
* Leeshunhow, and the prime minis- 
ter, ‘Tong-foo-kok.’ The inscrip- 
tion, according to the version of a 
native ‘ teacher,’ was to the following 
effect :— 

This porcelain is as pale as a man during 
sleep, when his dreams are pure and undis- 
turbed. 

The ever-varying, and ever-gladdening 
heavens, to which we look up, are like thee 
(O Princess), &e. 

The small’ porcelain, glass, or 
agate snuff-bottles which the Chi- 
nese use, are also frequently ele- 
gantly ornamented. Their forms 
are generally classical, and some 
have a very remarkable Egyptian 
style, particularly those that are of 
any age. At the same time I 
merely note the fact without attach- 
ing any importance to it. 

In the art of casting metals, as 
well as of designing, the Chinese 
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seem to have allowed their Japanese 
neighbours to get the start of them; 
but the more ancient specimens of 
the former, as regards the metal 
certainly, and even in correctness of 
form, I scarcely think have been 
surpassed by the efforts of the more 
enterprising islanders, in whose fa- 
vour there is a somewhat unjust 
and partial feeling abroad. 

Even in so small and neglected a 
temple as that at Kowloon, there is 
an ancient bell of great beauty. 
Besides its elegance of contour, it is 
richly and chastely ornamented with 
flowers, particularly the lotus, in 
high relief, and admirably cast. 

Until, I repeat, we have some 
really erudite work on ancient Chi- 
nese history and art—not the mere 
translation of some native school- 
book—many a valuable and histori- 
cal relic will be unrecognized, and 
probably lost ; and with it possibly 
many an ancient legend that might 
have tended to throw a light on the 
earlier chronology of history. 

The bronze antiques of the Chi- 
nese, though thoroughly genuine, 
may be purchased at a small cost. 
For one dollar I have seen sold an 
exquisitely designed small joss stick- 
holder, in which the favourite bam- 
boo was admirably introduced. A 
Chinese will generally, however, pay 
double the price for a picture of a 
bamboo-tree, done simply in Indian 
ink, than for any other subject. And 
he is right; for the native artists 
render the changes in this difficultly 
managed foliage with inimitable and 
seemingly intuitive skill—so tho- 
roughly has this useful prince of 
grasses impressed himself upon the 
national mind. 

As silversmiths, the workmen 
about Canton are very skilful; but 
I have never seen even creditable 
workmanship from any other part 
of the empire. The designs on cups 
and other vessels are sometimes 
embossed, but. more generally care- 
fully chiselled in high relief, a work 
requiring the nicest manipulation. 
In finish, however, I scarcely think 
the Chinese can compete with the 
European ; and their much-vaunted 
ornamentation is in truth a clever 
expedient for disguising their infe- 
riority in other portions of the work. 
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Still I admit that this ornamenta- 
tion, if carefully superintended by a 
European of any taste, may success- 
fully counterbalance most defects. 

Two cups, designed by myself 
from classical models, and so orna- 
mented as to keep in check the too 
prominent peculiarities of the Chi- 
nese style, were executed with the 
utmost delicacy and precision of 
finish; and in the details, where a 
little licence was permitted to the 
floral exuberance of the artist’s 
fancy, the result was such as might 
have been expected. 

I once had an ancient Chinese 
silver wine-glass—for its shape was 
such—on which there was a quaint 
inscription, explaining that when- 
ever the possessor quaffed the con- 
tents, he was haunted by dreams of 
his lady-love appearing at the oppo- 
site window. On showing it to a 
well-known Chinese connoisseur, he 
laughed outright, and then looking 
up at me, added, ‘ Vay gool culio. 
How muchee’?’ I mentioned the 
sum that it had cost me—quite a 
satire, by-the-way, on his own 
charges—whereupon, arching his 
slight eyebrows, he exclaimed, de 
profundis, ‘ Aye yah!’ which means 
anything. 

In the particular article of lac- 
querware, the Japanese must I 
think be conceded a decided supe- 
riority over the Chinese, leaving at 
the same time to the latter the un- 
disputed field of fine porcelain and 
rich silks. 

Here, for instance, is a Japanese 
tea-tray, on the dark-brown ground 
of which a golden stork with un- 
folded wings is just rising between 
a tuft of shaky reeds and silver 
equiseta, The boldness of the action 
of the bird is wonderful. How 
strongly his legs support him! and 
those outspread toes seem as though 
they had just left their arrow prints 
on the bare sand at ebb tide. 

Perhaps the reason why these 
Japanese artists (and Chinese as 
well) so excel in birds and fishes* 
is, that in their countries domestic 
animals, being but little used, are 
not so familiar to the eye, and in 
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consequence, native talent looks for 
studies in the air or on the wave. 

There is a great demand amongst 
Europeans in China for all kinds of 
Japanese articles: boxes, trays, and 
the coarse, but showy porcelain, as 
well as those fragile and over-rated 
varieties, plain, or incased in a fine 
bamboo basket, known as ‘ egg-shell 
china.’ The perhaps convenient but 
inelegant Japanese water-bottles, in 
the form of two conjoined eggs, the 
upper being the smaller, are also 
very popular; the idea of this form 
of water-jug or bottle is evidently 
suggested by a peculiar and singu- 
larly shaped gourd which grows in 
these countries. 

The small (as well as the large) 
Japanese cabinets are often of rare 
beauty; but they are too fragile, and 
after a short exposure, their bright 
varnish becomes rapidly dim. 

I noticed, at a Hong-Kong sale by 
auction, a small chocolate-coloured 
papier-maché glove-box, embellished 
with a group of golden cocks stand- 
ing in the shade of similar bamboos. 
The design and execution were in 
the highest style of this description 
of art. It was knocked down for 
six dollars, equal to about twenty- 
seven shillings; this rather high 
price being given solely on account 
of the design. 

At the same sale there were also 
some remarkable fans; they were 
made of the leaf, as I suppose, of 
the banana, inserted in a split and 
varnished stick of bamboo, and 
boldly painted. On one, a very cha- 
racteristic kingfisher, seated inse- 
curely on a bulrush, was contem- 
plating three blue aquatic flowers; 
on another, a fleet of junks lay at 
anchor under the full moon, across 
whose broad disc was seen a long 
flight of scared waterfowl. But 
perhaps the most interesting was a 
representation of one of the Japanese 
sovereigns in his royal robes, and 
attended by a page. They seemed 
to be standing on the ocean—perhaps 
the great ocean of truth itself. ‘The 
farther ripples of the tide were wash- 
ing no shore, but the great vault 
of the firmamentitself, burning with 


* The order of fishes called Siluride have all barbules, and are the type selected by 
Japanese and Chinese artists in the ornamentation of their bronzes and lacquerware. 
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fiery constellations, to which the 
mysterious majesty of Japan seemed 
to be addressing itself.* 

I have seen in the possession of a 
gentleman at Hong-Kong, some ex- 
quisitely-carved jars and slabs of 
the highly-prized (by the Chinese) 
jade stone. Amongst the more 
pleasing subjects carved in high 
relief, and also in basso-relievo, I 
may briefly advert to one, of storks 
drinking at a sequestered stream in 
a mountain forest, and another of 
travellers high up, amongst cloud- 
capped peaks, exploring dense fo- 
rests, while others timidly cross old 
perilous bridges in mid-air. 

The admirable style in which such 
incidents are rendered would do 
credit even to an artist of European 
reputation. Perspective — though 
denied the credit of—is mastered by 
these unknown artists, whose keen 
perception of natural beauty leave 
us to regret that they should be 
alike unknown to fortune and to 
fame. 

In their finest works, these artists 
make the attempt, at any rate, to 
render faithful transcripts of nature ; 
and in such superior efforts we do 
not recognize those crude forms that 
have become a byword amongst our- 
selves. 

There are superior artists in China 
and Japan, as there are elsewhere; 
at the same time, the majority of the 
designs that we are accustomed to 
admire are generally believed to be 
the productions of an extinct school. 
In the case of the more ornamental 
bronzes, we have no difficulty in 
detecting the manner of the olden 
time; and one curious remark offers 
itself, namely, that in the figures of 
dragons and other fabulous mon- 
sters, the order of nature is never 
violated in the constructive details of 
their conformation ; so that, although 
Wwe may see a mythical creature, we 
do not declare it to be an impossible 
creation. ‘The whimsical idea oc- 
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curred to me that perhaps the pro- 
totypes of these forms are possibly 
yet to be discovered in the zoology 
of the antediluvian periods, the tra- 
ditions of which may thus have been 
preserved by these two singular 
races. 

The fine arts appear to be even 
more appreciated in Northern’ than 
in Southern China; and there was 
in particular at Tien-Tsin, a small 
shop, with a very unpretending 
front, which used to be the resort, 
not only of the more fastidious Eu- 
ropean, but also of native connois- 
seurs and ‘curio-hunters.’ It was 
kept by a short hunchback with a 
remarkably intelligent countenance 
and fine tenor voice, and whose ad- 
dress was very much superior to his 
evident sphere in life. 

Besides goodly heaps of ancient 
books on botany, zoology, drawing, 
&c., with numerous woodcuts, exe- 
cuted in some instances with con- 
siderable taste, there were seemingly 
endless rolls of pictures, some an- 
cient and some modern. Nor was 
the shop deficient in choice speci- 
mens of crackle China, pure jade 
stone,"mosaic enamels, cakes of ver- 
milion‘and of Indian ink, and second- 
hand fans, bearing, no doubt, on 
their silken surfaces many a charm- 
ing verse in reference to their fine 
embellishments. The pictures along 
the walls were protected from flies 
by long streamer-fringes of paper, 
which the slightest current of air 
kept in motion. 

The morning we left Tien-Tsin, I 
paid a hasty visit to the shop; and 
my hunchback acquaintance was, I 
believe, unfeignedly gratified by this 
proof that I had not considered 
the many hours spent amongst his 
antiques, and listening to his re- 
marks (for we always managed to 
carry on a tolerably intelligible con- 
versation on such occasions), as 
wasted time; and, as I was making 
my last ‘chin chin, he hastily 


* There is a strange similarity between the phonetic languages of Japan and China 


and those of the Mexican and other ancient American nations, 


In proper names this is 


more remarkable, as for instance, ‘ Nagasaki,’ * Nabraska,’ * Onolaska,’ * Mimamoska,’ 
* Minnesota,’ ‘ Montezuma,’ ‘ Matsonyama,’ &c. 

It has already been stated that the flora of Japan approximates much closer to that of 
the new than of the old world. How far our future acquaintance with the literature of China 
and Japan will tend to raise the veil of mystery in which the ancient history of America is 


shrouded, seems a curious problem, 
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pressed on my acceptance a quaint 
white silk screen, elegantly painted, 
with the somewhat inappropriate 
design of a group of poppies! 

The more ancient specimens of the 
pictorial art in China have been pre- 
served with great care, and their au- 
thenticity and genuineness is in some 
measure secured by the impress of 
the seals of successive owners. There 
seems to be little doubt that many 
of them date from even so remote a 
period as the twelfth century; and 
the prices which they realize are 
often very considerable.* But they 
have great merit, besides that of 
medizevalism, in the drawing and 
arrangement of groups (due allow- 
ance being made for national pecu- 
liarities), which ‘are generally very 
much superior to anything in Euro- 
pean art of the same period, or in 
their own of the present day. These 
ancient pictures are servilely copied 
in all their details by the modern 
Chinese artists, for whom they afford 
a treasury of design whence frag- 
ments are selected, as occasion may 
suit, and adapted to the require- 
ments of ornamental:..manufacturers. 

It is indeed interesting to observe 
with what a genius for the com- 
binations and scientific contrast of 
colours the Chinese almost inva- 
riably support their ancient repu- 
tation; and so true is this, that, 
whether we test their zesthetic accu- 
racy by the rules of De Chavigny, 
Hay, and others, or vice versd, a 
remarkable correspondence is the 
result. This, however, may only be 
one among the many confirmations 
of the recognized fact, that in the 
human mind there is, so to speak, a 
substratum containing the germs of 
absolute and mathematical truths ; 
so that, whether a problem is solved 
by the inductory method and much 
mental :labour,\ or is the fortuitous 
idea of the unlettered savage, ;the 
result is identical. 

Historical subjects or domestic 
scenes employed the pencils of the 
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old masters; but to them also is 
due the merit of originating the pe- 
culiar manner in which the Chinese 
represent groups of peony roses, or 
other flowers, without destroying the 
effect of their proportions by intro- 
ducing a formal foreground. This 
is generally effected by shunting a 
brown rock, as it were, from one side 
of the picture, and mid-air is then 
easily filled with the blossoms of 
the green shrub that grasps with 
knotted fibres its rugged surface. 

In their delineation of birds, in- 
sects, and flowers, the Chinese are 
pre-eminent. With one dash of the 
brush a clever artist at once hits off 
all the characteristics of his subject, 
whether it ;be a bat or moth in the 
gloaming, or a humble cricket kow- 
towing to a lordly mantis perched 
on a blade of grass. 

In the portraits of their own sages, 
which I have little doubt (knowing 
as we do their fidelity as copyists) 
have been handed down from the re- 
mote past with tolerable accuracy, 
it is not undeserving of notice that 
these reputed philanthropists are in- 
variably represented with an almost 
unnatural development of the phre- 
nological organ of benevolence, and 
seated complacently beneath a tree, 
with a tempting peach in one hand, 
and in the other a water-lily sceptre. 
The native artists seem to take a 
quaint pleasure in carving such 
figures out of the gnarled portions 
of old trees, taking care to give the 
most grotesque prominence to the 
aforesaid bump. 

The humour of the Chinese dis- 
plays itself in various odd ways; 
and at Tien-Tsin there were two or 
three shops devoted entirely to the 
exhibition of inoffensive but pointed 
caricatures of the ‘foreign devils.’ 
The individuals intended were gene- 
rally so characteristically hit off, 
that it was scarcely possible to deny 
the absurd resemblance. 

One of the most striking anomalies 
in China is, that figure drawing, 


* About three centuries before the Christian era, it is said that hair-pencils were in- 
vented ; but that not until the year A.D. 600 was the previous coarse glutinous substance 


in use improved into the modern Indian ink. 


Under these circumstances, a suspicion of 


the reputed antiquity (1000 years) of one or two of the pictures looted at the Yuen-men- 
Yuen, can scarcely be blamed. At the same time I do not forget that mention is made of 
an imperial gallery of portraits even in the time of Confucius, 
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amongst her modern artists, should 
have comparatively deteriorated, 
while the small clay figures, which 
are everywhere to be had for a mere 
trifle, are modelled (in the majority 
of instances) with an admirable at- 
tention to proportion, action, and 
expression. For instance, in repre- 
sentations of an execution, where 
there may be dozens of figures, each 
with its own appropriate character- 
istic—from the apathetic mandarin 
to the wretched criminal, watching 
with a shudder the poised death- 
stroke—a dozen and a half of such 
figures, each a genuine work of art, 
may be had for the price of a Euro- 
pean wax-doll! 

The Chinese who can write his 
own language, with its delicate and 
complex characters, must in some 
degree be a draughtsman; and such 
indeed, more or less, is the case. 
Their admiration of the art of cali- 
graphy is excessive; I have seen 
a large crowd assembled round a 
door to gaze at, certainly a masterly 
representation of the character ‘ Pe’ 
—and I was myself much struck 
with the accurate, dashing, and beau- 
tiful style that, with a broad brush 
dipped in Indian ink, was able to 
produce a combination so full of 
grace. The cost of the work, cover- 
ing a square of four feet, was about 
a halfpenny! 

The mosaic pictures of the Chi- 
nese—formed of jade fragments, la- 
pis lazuli, and red wax, scattered 
over a comparatively bare surface, 
representing fruit and flowers in 
relief—scarcely belong to the pro- 
vince of the higher artist, as their 
merit generally consists in the 
beauty of isolated details, combined 
with the value of the materials. At 
the same time I have seen some 
Loochow work of this description, 
in which, by the plastic skill of the 
artist, green and red lacquer were so 
combined in various degrees of re- 
lief as to represent in excellent per- 
spective the most difficult land- 
scapes. 

Ningpo picture-frames are highly 
prized; but generally speaking they 
are deficient in unity and elegance 
of design. The instrument used in 
sawing out of wood such elaborate 
traceries of flowers is exceedingly 
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simple and effective, and consists of 
a small bow of split bamboo, strung 
with a notched brass wire. 

At Tien-Tsin there was a picture- 
seller and artist, whose works were 
extremely popular. He painted por- 
traits of the city mandarins, and ex- 
hibited them to admiring throngs; 
but there was one of his perform- 
ances that caused him considerable 
embarrassment, interfering, as_ it 
was likely to do, with his share of 
barbarian custom, by exposing his 
strong faith in the former order of 
things, and his undisguisable anti- 
pathy to the presence of foreigners, 
This great historical composition 
covered about twelve square feet of 
paper, and represented what would 
be called, if done by Correggio, or 
any other Western master, ‘a Study 
of Heads;’ for in the foreground 
appeared the brother of the moon, 
as large as life, surrounded by the 
representations of tributary nations, 
conspicuous amongst whom—with 
faces on a reduced scale, raw fea- 
tured, and uncouth—were the Eng- 
lish and French of the ‘ recruit’ 
type, each striving joyously to ap- 
proach nearer to the Celestial Ma- 
jesty! 

This masterpiece, on more occa- 
sions than one, got the unfortunate 
artist into a serious dilemma; for he 
has been forced to disown, before his 
own admiring countrymen, any in- 
tention of representing the allies as 
in the picture at all. 

The artistic talent, to say the least, 
of this remarkable people is very cu- 
riously displayed in one of their most 
popular and characteristic subjects. 
I allude to those large paintings in 
Indian ink of the dragon, and to the 
sculptures representing the same 
myth—if indeed it be altogether a 
myth — on the royal tombs near 
Pekin, and other similar monuments. 

The former are common to all 
Chinese houses, but their degrees of 
merit are various. At Tien-Tsin, in 
the shop of a provision dealer, there 
was an excellent specimen of these 
suggestive pictures. The absence 
of meretricious tints, and the gene- 
ral vagueness of the grouped masses, 
gave a general character of mystery 
to the piece, which was treated in a 
style peculiar to the Chinese, and 
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yet free of all loca? inspiration, the 
artist being, for the nonce, entirely 
merged in the mystic, 

Although not ostensibly so, I felt 
persuaded that Death* was the sub- 
ject; for involved in the dim spiral 
folds of the horned dragon, further 
obscured by broken clouds, might 
be observed a singularly hideous 
death’s head, through the ears ot 
which a serpent was crawling. Im- 
perfectly-defined lean-ribbed forms 
shadowed forth here and _ there, 
while from the black jaws of the 
monster there issued upwards, and 
broadening until lost in the light 
above, a wavy column, evidently in- 
tended for water :—‘ The river which 
the dragon cast out of his mouth. — 
Rev. xii. 16. 

Of the dragon, or loong, there are 
three, and these are styled ‘ the lords 
of fishes, serpents, and lizards,’ just 
as though they had been classified 
by a zoologist. 

The first dragon is the lord of the 
air, the second of the vasty deep, 
and the third ‘ keou’—provokingly 
like our own cow—frequents marshes 
and mountains. 

The reputed form of the first, in 
dignity, of these seems rather hetero- 
geneous, being composed of nine 
incongruous parts, namely, the head 
of a camel, the horns of a deer, the 
eyes of a rabbit, the ears of a cow, 
the neck of a snake, the belly of a 
frog, the scales of the carp, the 
palms of the tiger, and the claws of 
ahawk. The number of the scales 
along its back is somewhat mystically 
stated as eighty-one, the cube root 
of which odd number derived from 
three, takes us pack to the mystical 
cosmogony of the Yan and the Yin, 
which produced a third, from which 
all things sprang. 

Then its breath, like elementary 
agencies, can be changed indifferently 
into fire or water. Its diet consists 
of swallows’ flesh. 

With all these apparent advan- 
tages as regards power, this dragon 
labours under one great infirmity— 
he is deaf; hence a deaf person in 
China is sometimes called ‘ loong.’ 
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There is an ancient tradition of 
one of these creatures having been 
served up at a banquet by an 
emperor of the early Han dynasty, 
from which some writer has sug- 
gested that this dragon was simply 
the Cerastes of India—an explanation 
which cannot satisfy any one, and 
leaves the myth in its original ob- 
scurity. 

Dragons’ bones are saidf to be 
found on banks of rivers, and in 
caves where they died, and are recom- 
mended by ancient authorities as a 
useful medicine. 

These trifling coincidences and 
suggestive traditions point to a re- 
mote age, and whether we take the 
lord of the air in his mystic or 
zoological character, he seems equally 
entitled to a certain amount of se- 
rious consideration. 

The ‘ Le, or lord of ocean, ap- 
pears to be very similar to the first 
dragon, but the third is materially 
different, being a quadruped, thirteen 
feet long, with a small head and no 
horns. 

The unicorn, phoenix, dragon, and 
tortoise, are called the four ling, or 
spirituals. 

The first, or ke-ling, is in body a 
stag, in tail an ox, in forehead a 
wolf, and a horse in its hoofs. Its 
skin is variegated with these co- 
lours—red, yellow, blue, white, and 
black. Its voice is musical; and 
its peculiar fleshy horn is unfitted 
for offence. It is twelve cubits 
high, ‘envelops itself with benevo- 
lence, and crowns itself with recti- 
tude.’ 

In only one instance, so far as I 
am aware, is there any analogy be- 
tween the mythology of India and 
the above, and that is the tortoise 
being prominent in both. In the 
Vishnaiva cosmogony, and subse- 
quent incarnation of that deity, the 
tortoise occupies a place similar to 
its paleontological position now- 
a-days, and so does it in Chinese 
myth; but for other features of the 
latter we are led to look in a much 
higher direction. 

The Arabian phcenix is repre- 


* «When thou hast smitten us into the place of dragons, and covered us with the 


shadow of death.’-—Psalm 44. 


{ Vide Zjungstedt’s China, Boston, 1863. 
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sented as a kind of eagle, whereas with the birth of their great law- 
the unique bird of Chinese mytho- giver, although I apprehend this 
logy partakes more of the pheasant, latter circumstance is only a graft on 
and is supposed to have been coeval _ the original myth. 


IN THE GLOAMING. 


HE shortening days upon the laurel walk 
Cast their grey silver shadows ; and the chimes 

Of Nature’s feathered choir, in mellow tone, 
ting out the soft sweet death-knell of the year. 
Fall the last leaves of fair Adonis’ flower— 
Purple anemone—whose petals bright 
The Queen of Love hath gemmed with fruitless tears, 
Shed for her blue-eyed boy. Upon the ash 
The scarlet berries hang; and Earth, disrobed, 
Puts off her crown of flowers with a sigh. 


—_ eam tet oe OF ott lel CellC Ct! eee et OP 


A fair girl sitteth in the waning light 

Upon the old wood bench, green-grown with moss, 
Deep-cut with many a name of vaunting youth, 
And lovers’ tender-foolish epithets 

For their own beauties: and as daylight fades 
Round her white brow, the eddying sun-glow falls 
In soft cascades of gold. 


There is a light, love, in thy violet eyes 

That beams at thought of me! Full well he knows 
Who from the yew walk views thy reverie 

Whose name is on thy thoughts ; for whom thy prayers, 
Like angel dreams, deep-cradled in thine heart, 

Are whispered, ere they fall from thy young lips, 

In the close sealed chambers of thy soul. 

I see thy small hands clasped. True love, true love, 
May Heaven hear thee! O, what merit I, 

That I, all worthless as I am, should win 

The priceless treasure of so rich a pearl ? 


She riseth! And beneath the horizon-line 

Sinks the red sun. Darkness comes on apace 

With her black sober steeds, Good-night, sweet love; 
Cast yet one thought on me ere sleep shall come, 
With all her guardian angels, to thy couch. 

She moveth onward—onward still—and on ; 

So sinks my sun, and now indeed ’tis night ! 


Astiry H, BALpwin. 
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THE REFORMS OF THE FUTURE. 


ILL the reader kindly allow us 

\ to enter upon a diatribe, or, if 
so we may venture to call it, preach 
him a sermon on Reform, without 
being suspected of Revolutionism ? 
Rather (let him believe) like the late 
Lord Grey, we desire reform to stave 
offrevolution: yet not for that reason 
only, but also because, rightly un- 
derstood, it is in itself needed and 
desirable. We wish not only to 
maintain the Crown in its dignity 
unimpaired, but to establish and 
strengthen both the Aristocracy and 
the Church by completing their 
harmony with the nation, while 
giving to the millions wholesome 
scope to ambition, and a freer path 
for all virtuous energy. It may 
conduce to the clearness of our 
‘sermon,’ if we imitate the clergy 
in their habit of dividing a discourse 
into THREE branches, and state, first, 
why reform is needed; next, what 
sort of reform is not needed, but is 
rather deformation than reforma- 
tion, which will include some rea- 
sons why the reforms talked of for 
ten years were failures; thirdly, we 
shall have to propound, under se- 
veral branches, the reforms for 
which the intelligence of the country 
really calls—the reforms needed to 
promote our welfare, content, and 
union, and maintain the relative 
position of England among the 
thriving and fast-advancing nations. 
To the first question, Why reform 

is needed? no invidious reply must 
be expected. We are not about to 


declaim on the wickedness of any . 


body nor of any class. ‘The need of 
reform does not turn upon anything 
accidental and mutable, but on a 
simple broad fact. Our population 
grows both in numbers and in intel- 
ligenee, while neither our land nor 
our institutions grow. If our fore- 
fathers had had not only wisdom 
suited to their day, but a super- 
human prescience, they might per- 
haps have added some elements of 
spontaneity to our institutions, some 
self-expanding vitality. The more 
the public organism can grow of 
itself, and change with the changing 
State of the people, the less will new 
acts of definite reconstruction be 


required ; and some such prospective 
thoughtfulness is perhaps still prac- 
ticable. However, our real position 
is this: we are like an animal body 
which grows, but is confined in a 
shell that does not grow. The only 
condition of health to such a crea- 
ture is, to split and cast off the shell 
periodically and form a new one, 
larger, and adapted to its new pro- 
portions as well as its new size. 
Like every birth-travail, such a de- 
velopment is anxious, and more or 
less painful; and because it pre- 
occupies time and thought, it is 
delayed by statesmen as long as pos- 
sible: whence this further inconve- 
nience, that the longer it is delayed, 
the larger is the measure needed. 
Nor only so, but the greater is the 
impatience of the multitudes who 
are pinched and galled by the old 
shell; and the greater the danger of 
convulsive change, made with too 
much haste and under too sharp 
pressure to receive the best wisdom 
of the day. 

Lord Grey’s Reform Act was de- 
signed to replace nomination by re- 
presentation, and thus make the 
House of Commons truly independ- 
ent of the Lords and landed gentry. 
Had it effected this without any 
change in the Lords themselves, the 
two Houses must have been at per- 
manent variance, with what results 
we will not say, but with no salu- 
tary result. But it by no means 
effected its aim: nomination-bo- 
roughs remain; the power of the 
landed gentry and peers to act upon 
the votings is still dominant; ne- 
vertheless Lord Grey has brought 
about that in the towns the deter- 
mining voice should be that of the 
poorer shopkeepers. ‘This class has 
tar less leisure for mental culture, 
and far less tendency to it, than 
have a large part of the artizans, 
who also by their various unions 
have coherence and organized ac- 
tion. Out of the discontent of the 
artizans at their exclusion from the 
parliamentary suffrage have arisen 
all the past movements for change, 
and that, in the single direction of 
‘extending the franchise.’ No one 
has yet pointed out what beneficial 
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results, beyond mere satisfaction to 
the natural pride of the artizans, 
would arise, if a way were devised 
(which has not been devised) of ad- 
mitting them alone; much less has 
any one shown (or, to our know- 
ledge, tried to show) what beneficial 
measures of legislation or of im- 
proved executive government might 
be hoped from a House of Commons 
chosen by universal suffrage. Ne- 
vertheless discontent at the exclu- 
sion of large masses of the commu- 
nity increases, and must increase 
with their political intelligence. The 
abortive Reform Bills lie as a debt 
that cannot be disowned. The en- 
larged franchise of even continental 
nations excites invidious compari- 
son; and the institutions of repub- 
lican America—Mr. Bright’s old ar- 
gument—will have an impulsive 
influence upon this country, if our 
aristocracy be unwise, more and 
more dangerous, should the present 
civil war bring a definitive end to 
slavery. Unless we are to sink in 
the scale of nations, we must keep 
our population at home; for, after 
all, numbers are the most essential 
element of strength. If such an 
exodus as we have witnessed from 
Treland is to continue ; if the English 
townsmen, disappointed at home, 
and welcomed abroad *to higher 
prizes than we can offer, listen to 
the calls from the other side of the 
Atlantic, which already attract our 
rural population, ere long it will 
appear that the United States double 
their numbers in twenty years or 
eighteen years, and that England is 
nearly stationary. If it were only 
for the repeopling of Ireland, reform 
of our institutions is obviously ne- 
cessary. But a higher aim must be 
held up to English reformers—that 
of so harmonizing ancient and ha- 
bitual privilege with new and un- 
titled energy, as to make the aspiring 
classes proud of our Peerage and 
Church, just as are Americans ot 
their democracy. In short, to na- 
tionalize, to popularize the Peerage 
and the Church, is the great problem 
of our immediate future. If intelli- 
gent reformers from the wealthy and 
refined classes will honestly take 
this in hand, the problem will al- 
ready be half solved ; for by the very 
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fact they will earn popularity for 
their order; but if, proposing no- 
thing, they oppose every popular 
movement, then, however just their 
opposition, nothing but disaffection 
can follow. Republicanism will grow 
fast in the hearts of millions, nor 
can any one foresee the disorders in 
store. From such contingencies a 
new reform has to deliver us. 

Even if the dangers of disaffection 
were smaller, if the example of Ame- 
rican republicanism were less allur- 
ing, if the United Kingdom were 
the whole world, and we nad not to 
uphold an arduous eminence among 
rival nations, still no enlightened 
man can sincerely deny that, under 
our existing institutions, work to be 
done accumulates faster than the 
power of performing it wisely. The 
long debates of Parliament, the party 
combats, the dreary repetitions, 
which waste the time of legislators 
and the money of weary-hearted 
expectants, are inevitable, as things 
go. Parliament is overworked—it 
does its best—it gets through a pro- 
digious mass of business; yet so 
much is left undone, that disap- 
pointment is the normal state. 
Meanwhile how many millions la- 
bour from morning to night, in 
order to earn the means of labouring 
to-morrow in like manner! How 
little refined are the enjoyments of 
this vast class, the immense majority 
of the nation, even when they are 
said to enjoy themselves !—how li- 
mited their aspiration !—how narrow 
are their human rewards! Until 
thirty years ago, their only mental 
enlargement was from some Biblical 
knowledge; and here, alas! contro- 
versy and sectarianism bring a pain- 
ful drawback on what is called re- 
ligion. There was a time when it 
was a great advance in civilization 
to rescue the working classes from 
domestic slavery: that time is long 
past in Europe; they have now to 
be rescued from their own vices, 
pre-eminently from drunkenness, 
and its daughter, female prostitution. 
But the Church, which ought to 
spiritualize them, is sadly unequal 
to the task; and the State (or at 
least its financial department) 1s 
more bent on getting its twenty 
millions a year by the taxes on 
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drink than on purifying the morals 
of the people. We have talked ot 
national education for thirty-five 
years at least; but, owing in large 
measure to the want of confidence 
in the Church felt by two-thirds of 
the nation, every really comprehen- 
sive measure is found impracticable. 
An enlarged education is the essen- 
tial condition of national improve- 
ment. Let men but gain a more 
enlightened understanding of the 
uses of a Sunday in every week— 
such a view of the Christian Sunday 
as was universal to Catholic and 
Protestant at the opening of the Re- 
formation—such a doctrine concern- 
ing it as is found in the Catechism 
and Homilies, and was received 
among our bishops and clergy be- 
fore the Puritans initiated Sabbata- 
rianism—and the Sunday itself will 
give leisure for profitably carrying 
forward whatever cultivation has 
been attained at school. The en- 
dowed grammar schools and colleges 
testify in every line of their statutes 
how intensely the piety of our fore- 
fathers believed the culture of the 
mind to be in harmony with religion. 
A nation degraded in intellect will 
not rise into any high spiritual 
state. On the other hand, however 
terrible to privileged orders is the 
uprising of a nation which is de- 
based intellectually, like the France 
of Louis XVI., they have nothing to 
fear from the millions when culti- 
vated. In order to reconcile Ireland 
to England—in order to reconcile 
the Church of England to the na- 
tion—in order to win the ambitious 
and stirring part of the lower classes 
to the aristocracy—in order to en- 
noble the millions of the nation by 
elevating them in moral and intel- 
lectual worth, very large and deep 
reforms are needful. How much 
more, when to this is added, that in 
the Free States of America there is 
no destitute class, no uneducated 
class, except of emigrants from 
Europe? While this is notorious, 
We can have no content in our po- 
pulation, and no security of retain- 
ing them, nor any power of peopling 
the fertile tracts of Ireland, if things 
remain as they are. Nor do we see 
any chance of averting evil, unless 
anew Reform party arise in strength, 
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resolved to shrink at no organic 
changes needful for the high ends 
which it aspires to effect. 

But, secondly, we proceed to say 
distinctly what are not the changes 
to be desired, however they may be 
called ‘reforms,’ and sincerely so 
esteemed by well-meaning and tho- 
rough-going Liberals. We do not 
desire any change as to the classes 
which hold the chief power, nor any 
permanent change in their relative 
public influence. Nothing short of 
a bloody and vindictive civil war, 
such as no Englishmen are savage 
enough to desire, could sweep away 
hereditary landed property; and 
without this the wealthy aristocracy 
survives in society, even if it were 
superseded in political position. 
Such an aristocracy would in that 
case be in permanent disaffection 
and permanent conspiracy against 
the ‘new constitution—a posture of 
things which must portend new 
convulsions on the greatest scale. 
An aristocracy, as perhaps the 
princes in India, may be so imbecile 
—the heirs of a long series of pro- 
genitors so worn out by enervating 
indulgence—that their political ex- 
tinction comes like a natural death. 
But when a peerage has been perpe- 
tually recruited, as that of England, 
from the most energetic of the 
middle classes, and can submit to 
leaders taken from these classes, to 
imagine that it can be politically 
superseded is sheer folly. Though 
it may have far too much pride— 
though it have the vice of loving to 
secure rich appointments for its 
own less competent and less active 
members—though it contain a frac- 
tion of worthless debauchees, still, 
on the whole, it is an dpioreia; it 
contains the prime of those compe- 
tent to lead the nation, and greatly 
shields those in authority from the 
direful evils ENVY and SLANDER, 
which in a pure democracy lead so 
many of the very best men to shrink 
from public office. The lower people 
love to see that men of their order 
can ascend to high dignity: the fact 
itself ennobles their order. Yet the 
successful man is peculiarly ex- 
posed to their suspicion and slan- 
der; and, on the whole, they would 
rather submit to those who are born 
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noble, than to those whom they re- 
member as equals. We need not 
argue at length on the utility of a 
stable aristocracy ; suffice it to pro- 
test that we desire, not to lessen its 
power, but to do away with the 
misunderstandings which put a 
chasm between it and the multi- 
tude, and to secure that it shall be 
recruited by the very best men, SO as 
to be an aristocracy in truth. We 
believe that the interests of all or- 
ders are harmonized by strict jus- 
tice; and that in proportion as this 
justice is approached, jealousy be- 
tween the orders ceases, and the 
aristocracy are gladly acknowledged 
as natural and rightful leaders. 
Nor, secondly, do we desire any 
overthrow of the National Church, 
or ‘lowering of its honour and im- 
portance. As to the internal dis- 
tribution of its revenues—that is 
a question of detail, which will, no 
doubt, in due time receive mature 
consideration. A great mistake does 
appear to us to have been made by 
the Church commission; which— 
instead of regarding the dioceses as 
the units composing the Church, 
and distributing the superfluity of 
an episcopal revenue to the poorer 
clergy of that bishopric—treated the 
Church as a duality made up of 
episcopacy as one unit, and priest- 
hood as the second. Thus by a 
horizontal division, it grouped the 
bishops into a mass which was to 
keep to itself all superfluous epis- 
copal wealth ; and preferred to spend 
it on palaces (in one instance 
against the protest of the occupant) 
rather than allow any stream of 
needless money to run over into the 
channels of the common priests. It 
is hard to believe that such a mis- 
take could have been committed, 
unless the clerical persons of the 
commission had been bishops; nor 
is it possible to obliterate the pain- 
ful impression which has been made 
by it. But no national reform 
movement can prejudge such details. 
It can only undertake that facility 
shall be given for discussing and 
removing all abuses and all in- 
justices; and the Church reform, 
which it must primarily contem- 
plate, goes far deeper than any ques- 
tion (important as it may be) con- 
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cerning the distribution of revenues. 
We can hardly mistake in believing 
that an enlargement of the basis of 
the Church of England is inevitable; 
that Parliament is coming to this 
conviction, and that men’s minds 
are ripe for it. ‘The debate which 
took place in the Commons on Mr. 
Buxton’s motion for the abolition of 
clerical subscriptions, was highly 
interesting, and indicated a con- 
sciousness of the necessity of deci- 
sive change. That the Government 
should have induced Mr. Buxton to 
withdraw his motion by promising 
to advise the Crown to appoint a 
commission of inquiry, is in itself a 
great fact; but the tone of Sir George 
Grey as contrasted to that of Mr. 
Gladstone, made it more decisive. 
When it was so clear that the yi- 
nistry was not agreed with itself, 
nothing but overwhelming external 
events and influences could have 
induced it to take so decisive and so 
irretrievable a step. But our pre- 
sent business is to say, that the 
Church reform needed is not that 
which is pressed by the ‘ Society for 
the Libération of Religion” The 
liberation which ¢¢ advocates is a 
simple extinction of the National 
Church; it undertakes to draw : 
sharp line between religion and 
morality, and to forbid any portion 
of state-money to be extended in 
promoting religion. We have no 
disposition to vilify that scheme or 
exaggerate its errors as something 
monstrous. In fact, even a severe 
judge of American institutions will 
feel bound to confess, that religion 
is as well provided for among the 
Free States by voluntary liberetity, 
as among ourself by the system of 
endowment; and that sectarian en- 
mities among them break up society 
less sharply and painfully than here, 
where one Church alone is endowed. 
But, admitting that the American 
sectarianism works fully as well as 
our own, we still protest that secta- 
rianism is evil to a nation, and that, 
in our present ignorance and infir- 
mity, voluntaryism must be sectarian. 
There is something higher and better 
than either branch of the great Eng- 
lish-speaking people has yetattained ; 
nor are we proposing to follow the 
lead of our American brethren. 
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Once more: in regard to Ireland, 
there is a form of concession to the 
Church of Rome which we strongly 
deprecate; and that is, the aban- 
donment of national funds into ex- 
ternal hands, as a subsidy of secta- 
rianism in the future. Even the 
increased Maynooth grant, for which 
the late Sir Robert Peel convulsed 
the empire and earned nothing but 
insult from O’Connell, has virtually 
been put beyond the control of 
Parliament, and is used for purposes 
widely different from those contem- 
plated. The object proposed, was 
to improve, not the number, but the 
comfort of the students, and the in- 
tellectual ability of the instructors ; 
but, unless we are misinformed, 
these objects are neglected, in order 
to multiply priests who can be sent 
out to the colonies, there to act as 
missionaries or to receive colonial 
subsidies. ‘Phe history of Roman- 
ism in every country of Europe 
teaches us, that even where the 
whole nation is in its fold, the lay- 
government finds it necessary to 
keep a sharp control on the clergy, 
especially in regard to the possession 
and disposal of money; much more 
where Protestants and Catholics co- 
exist in one community, must we 
avoid alienating national funds into 
the hands of a sectarian Church. Be- 
lieving, as we do, that Catholicism, 
in its sectarian aspect, is a perni- 
cious error, we expect the Irish 
nation to outgrow its weaknesses, 
when antagonisms to England have 
died out and higher cultivation has 
pervaded the masses of the popula- 
tion. Looking forward to such a 
time—say a hundred years hence 
—we should be providing for mis- 
chief and confusion by allowing 
Church revenues to be made over 
irrecoverably to that party of the 
Catholics which is called Ultra- 
montane; who, if now a clear ma- 
jority in Ireland, may be a small 
minority in a hundred years. If 
the existing Irish Church establish- 
ment were to be overthrown jby a 
civil war, it is too probable that the 
Church revenues would fall into the 
hands of the Romish clergy as Pa- 
pists, not to that clergy as holding 
the confidence of the Irish laity. 
But if this harassing matter of con- 
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. test be early settled by imperial 


foresight, it will be possible to give 
just and reasonable pecuniary sup- 
port to the priests as a national 
clergy, while retaining for the lay 
and common government the inde- 
feasible trusteeship of all the sources 
of revenue. If we remember the 
spirit with which under our Edwards 
I. and III. the English Parliament 
and clergy resisted the efforts of the 
Papacy to drain off English money 
for foreign purposes, we shall not 
find it hard to expect a like national 
spirit: from the lay-Catholics of Ire- 
land, when no longer driven astray 
by enmity to England. 

The reform which Whig and Tory 
ministries in the last ten or eleven 
years have talked of, appealed merely 
to the democratic sentiment, exciting 
in pure democrats hopes which 
could not be fulfilled without an 
overthrow of aristocracy. It was 
virtually necessary to win the aspir- 
ing classes by the argument that a 
lowered franchise was an important 
step towards pure democracy, and a 
step which made a second step 
inevitable; while another reasoner 
in the same cause stilled the fears 
of the conservative classes by urging 
that the lowered franchise would 
not increase the number of seats in 
Parliament open to democratic in- 
fluence, nor in any important way 
change or control the holders of 
power. The representatives of large 
towns are said to have been sensibly 
affected on realizing that the dou- 
bling of their constituencies would 
more than double the expense of an 
election and the labour of canvass- 
ing. In this very point an enlarged 
franchise would act mischievously 
to real freedom, by narrowing the 
already too narrow circle of men 
able and willing to serve the public 
as its representatives. The rich 
already have far too complete pos- 
session of this field. To increase 
the expense of elections would throw 
the seats into the hands of the very 
rich; and we fear it is a general 
truth, that those who are made to 
buy their constituents are apt to 
think it their right to sel/ them in 
turn. Neither our Cabinets nor our 
Parliament are or can be democratic 
in aspiration; hence it is a false 
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step to seek public sympathy fora , 


proposed reform on any democratic 
pretences. Therefore, while we dis- 
avow any intention to dogmatize to 
reformers, and dare not assert that 
in no direction is extension of Par- 
liamentary suffrage proper, we cer- 
tainly deprecate giving prominence 
to this in a new movement for re- 
form. If such a thing is intrin- 
sically proper, it will come after- 
wards easily, and as it were sponta- 
neously, when more urgent needs 
have been fulfilled. The debates of 
past years manifest how crude is 
the public thought on this whole 
subject. In fact, liberal and thought- 
ful Americans freely confess that a 
reasonable ‘ representation of mino- 
rities’ is a problem of the future, 
not yet solved by their institutions. 
Mr. John Stuart Mill has set his 
seal on the remarkable and ingeni- 
ous project of Mr. Thomas Hare; of 
which therefore we may say, that it 
has not as yet had due discussion. 
Then again, Mr. D’Israeli’s innova- 
tions, which were laughed down as 
‘fancy franchises, may have an 
element of too much value to be 
wholly rejected. A constituency 
indeed formed of physicians, or of 
engineers, or even of university 
graduates, would seem to us to be a 
total mistake. Every constituency 
should, if possible, be local; and in 
every case be varied in its elements, 
like a little nation. But there is no 
reason why the qualification of a 
voter should depend solely on money 
and on being a householder; the 
surgeon or the graduate might vote 
with his own parish. On the whole 
it appears to us that if the reform- 
ing party would practically drop 
this question of extended franchise 
for ten or fifteen years, time would 
be allowed for thought to ripen, and 
to turn to profit the experience of 
other nations. As for the thriving 
artizans, most of them, when they 
please, can attain the Parliamentary 
suffrage on its existing basis; and 
to this their building clubs tend 
significantly. That they are often 
little anxious for it, is not wonder- 
ful; for the power which a single 
voter wields is infinitesimal. What 
they desire is power for their order. 
This they will never. get from en- 
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larged suffrage, until the peasants 
are politically as cultivated as the 
artizans, and united with them in 
common aims. It therefore does 
not appear to us that single-minded 
reformers ought to feel it paradoxi- 
cal or hypocritical advice that they 
would drop from their programme 
what has hitherto been its Alpha 
and Omega. 

We proceed to our third head, 
which is by far the largest in itself, 
and the most arduous to treat: What 
are the reforms, which the party of 
the future should seek to carry ? 

Foremost we must necessarily put 
that which is most urgent; that 
which it is most dangerous to delay ; 
that which might be carried by 
itself, without waiting to mature 
other great schemes of improvement, 
being in fact external to England. 
Of course we refer to the condition 
of the Irish Church. The time will 
come when Ireland will regain, if 
not its own Parliament, yet rights 
of local legislation for merely lo- 
cal purposes. If Ulster, Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught, were each 
invested with (what Americans call) 
State-rights, we presume that Muns- 
ter and Connaught would quickly 
displace the Protestant clergy, and 
that in Leinster a frantic struggle 
for the same would keep the pro- 
vince in lingering and dangerous 
tumult. Even those Englishmen 
who, like Lords Melbourne and 
Russell, Sir James Macintosh and 
Macaulay, regard the position of the 
Protestant clergy as wholly unte- 
nable in principle, would probably 
think it cruel to abandon them to 
local enmity; and unless we mis- 
take the social state of Leinster, 
every prudent statesman would wish 
to settle its church question over 
the heads of the rival sects. But 
there is another topic here not to be 
forgotten. Ireland has hitherto had 
no large infusion of Protestant im- 
migrants, except in Ulster; but that 
which was always desirable, is be- 
coming possible—that the super- 
fluous numbers of England and 
Scotland should fill the vacant 
places in western and southern Ire- 
land, rather‘than cross the Atlantic 
or Pacific. In Ireland, as in our 
colonies, it is premature to attempt 
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or to permit any fixed and final set- 
tlement of religious institutions. In 
the interest of all parties, the strong 
hand of England should hold in 
impartial balance the funds destined 
to support religion; not grudging 
to the Romish priest, where the 
population is Romish, the funds 
which come ultimately from their 
labour, yet dispensing it as State- 
money. Whether any better plan 
is now devisable than that which 
was carried through the House of 
Commons by Lord Carlisle (then 
Lord Morpeth), in the name of Lord 
Melbourne’s ministry, will need ma- 
ture consideration. If none better 
can be found, that deserves to be 
revived ; for, whatever else it fails 
to effect, it will do away with 
the noxious cause of disaffection, 
through which Ireland is our con- 
stant anxiety and reproach. 

After this question of the Irish 
Church has been settled, a great 
impetus would surely be given to 
the prosperity of Ireland and to the 
influx of English settlers, by some 
such organization as we just hinted 
at—establishing four local legisla- 
tures in Ireland. This would have 
far more intrinsic advantages than 
the restoration of an Irish Parlia- 
ment, while it would be free from 
all its dangers. ‘To possess the 
extended local rights and duties 
implied in provincial legislation, 
would be in itself a political educa- 
tion to the Irish. The facility given 
to all local improvements would 
make the country, after it had been 
once tranquillized, more and more 
attractive to English emigrants; 
whose admixture with the older 
population would stimulate move- 
ment, aid to steadiness, and cement 
loyalty. Since each province has 
its own marked peculiarities, to 
legislate for each separately would 
be a far easier and more profitable 
task than to bind all together under 
a single system; not to compare the 
vast disadvantage of the present 
centralization, which supposes the 
‘Imperial’ Parliament’ to be fami- 
liarly acquainted with Ireland, and 
at leisure to attend to its wants. 
Nor could any aspiration for sepa- 
rate existence, in a shape hostile to 
England, be dreaded from four 
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Houses of Assembly. The Lord 
Lieutenant and his court would be 
advantageously superseded, and 
Ireland would no longer be treated 
as a dangerous and aspiring unity, 
but as four constituent states of the 
United Kingdom. Each local legis- 
lature might be presided over by a 
provincial lieutenant, appointed by 
her Majesty; and, as already there 
are four universities open to all, so 
also would there be four centres of 
political dignity and intelligence, 
satisfying the ambition of many 
who now are turbulent, and training 
all to better habits of organized co- 
operation. 

Without being aware of it while 
we were writing, we have put for- 
ward in the last paragraph a scheme 
which was a favourite one with 
Queen Elizabeth’s great minister 
Cecil. That in that day, when the 
native Irish were mentally so far 
below what they now are, he should 
have contemplated so ruling Ire- 
land by the Irish, is a very remark- 
able indication of its advantages. 
In the present day—when the Irish, 
forgetting that their lost Parliament 
was sectarian in the extreme, bit- 
terly mourn over its loss, and 
bitterly transmit the tale of bribery 
by which it was suppressed—the 
reasons for re-enacting, not the 
Parliament which was destroyed, 
but four legislative councils in its 
place, is of far greater urgency than 
in the time of Cecil. But we must 
not allow ourselves to appear in- 
sensible to the new difficulties now 
introduced by the complicated con- 
dition of English finance; nor do 
we suppose that local legislation, 
without confirmation by the national 
Parliament, could, without exception, 
be conceded. We are fully aware 
that very mature attention, remote 
from party spirit, and seeking only 
national objects, is essential; and 
that details will remain of great 
importance even after the main 
principles are agreed upon. As 
regards finance, perhaps it might 
be found wise to step back to the 
principle on which our early Parlia- 
ments acted — LOCAL DISTRIBUTION 
of the yearly burden. ‘Thus, if 
sixty millions are wanted from the 
United Kingdom, the Parliament 
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which voted this total would have 
to assess upon each of the four 
divisions of Lreland its proportionate 
share. The customs duties would 
of course remain in the hands of the 
Queen’s Minister, just as in the 
United States they are a Federal 
right, with which the separate 
State Governments cannot inter- 
fere. Then the receipts of the 
customs would be put down to the 
credit of each division, as so much 
deduction of the sum to be raised 
by their own legislation. As to law 
in general, there would be certain 
matters still withdrawn from local 
power. We have mentioned Church 
property; but to this may be added 
laws of succession to property, laws 
of wills: and in some matters im- 
perial uniformity would need to be 
guaranteed by Parliament, as in 
right of jury trial, free press, free 
speech, national gold currency, 
weights and measures, &c. 

When we turn from Ireland to 
the three great divisions of this 
island, Wales, Scotland, and Eng- 
land, we see in all the same pheno- 
menon—ecclesiastical dissatisfaction. 
To impute this to personal errors, 
to local pettinesses, or any superfi- 
cial cause, is surely impossible, 
when we see it to pervade every 
community, however different. In 
Wales the Calvinistic-Methodists 
are, much rather than the Church 
by law established, the hierarchy to 
the populace; nor, as far as we can 
learn, does the fact conduce to the 
domestic morality of Wales. It is 
no design of ours to assume the 
patronage of Calvinistic-Methodism, 
as a system; but unhappily, as the 
established Church of Ireland by 
its very existence rather fosters 
than represses Romanism, so, it 
seems, the Dissent of Wales is sus- 
tained by the unexpansiveness of 
the English Protestantism there es- 
tablished. We must not here pre- 
tend to suggest what particular 
measure of reform is needed. Suf- 
fice it to point at the mode of opera- 
tion to be desired for the gradual 
absorption of Dissent. Namely, the 
Church should be made to exert a 
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greater attraction on the teachers, 
as well as on the people, by giving 
more latitude to all their harmless 
and national peculiarities ; primarily 
to their language, secondarily, to 
their love of extemporaneous prayer 
and freer forms. A purely Welsh 
University * would be a great boon to 
them, especially if put into direct 
relations with the whole Welsh 
Church, with a reservation of nearly 
all its dignities to native Welshmen. 
The higher the cultivation of the 
Welsh people can be made, the 
more certainly will they study Eng- 
lish literature, and the more loyally 
will they be attached to our common 
nationality. To open the Church 
of Wales effectually to the Cal- 
vinistic-Methodists is probably an 
easier task than church reform in 
England, Scotland, or Ireland; for 
the Welsh Dissenters are not dis- 
contented with the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, but perhaps admire them 
(at least some of them) far more 
heartily than does an important 
fraction of the English clergy. It 
is not the essential doctrine of the 
Church, but its formality, that repels 
them; so that enlightened states- 
men might take important steps 
towards reconciling the rising gene- 
ration of teachers, and imbuing 
them with higher intellectual influ- 
ences, without stepping on to the 
thorny ground of ecclesiastical pole- 
mics. 

While reform in this direction 
may be justly contemplated for 
Wales, it by no means exhausts all 
that is to be aimed at; nay, we in- 
cline to think it would be best ob- 
tained through the medium of a 
purely civil reform, which is in it- 
self desirable. The Principality 
might well be allowed some larger 
local powers, and be permitted to 
manage its own internal affairs in 
its own way. It has been a grave 
disadvantage to Wales (under which 
the patience and loyalty of the coun- 
try may seem wonderful), that with 
a language so marked, and to which 
they are so fondly attached, not 
only have the bishopries and richer 
parsonages been prevalently given 


* Since this was out of hand, we see a notice in the papers of a native Welsh movement 
for this object. 
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to foreigners ignorant of the Welsh 
language, but their judges also 
have been foreigners, and their 
native tongue counted as foreign 
in the courts of justice, even 
in causes between natives. A 
people so different from ourselves 
has a right to its own special or- 
ganization, on which the develop- 
ment of their national genius must 
eminently depend. With customs 
unlike to ours, with virtues and 
vices often unlike to ours, they in 
many things need separate legisla- 
tion, and Welshmen would best le- 
gislate for Wales. That all the 
United Kingdom should be sub- 
jected to the very same laws is in 
many respects a great mischief, 
since the enactments for which one 
part of the country is already ripe 
must either be withheld, or be pre- 
maturely forced upon another part. 
Thus all wholesome movement is 
artificially retarded, and discontent 
on one side or other is made ine- 
vitable. To break on all sides at 
once out of this system of centraliza- 
tion is impossible, but it might be 
done piecemeal, since to establish 
in one part of the Empire, as Wales, 
a separate organization would not 
affect the rest. It may deserve re- 
mark, that a topic has lately come 
up in which the right of legisla- 
tion for local purposes has been 
claimed for Wales by a party which 
has no idea of anything but an ex- 
ceptional measure, and is guiltless 
of theory concerning ‘state rights.’ 
We refer to the question of the 
liquor traffic. It is affirmed by 
those who have taken pains to 
canvass the Welsh population most 
extensively, that if the Principality 
were deputed by a permissive Bill 
of Parliament to arrange the liquor 
trafic for itself, by vote of the rate- 
payers at large (and still more, if by 
household suffrage), a most strin- 
gent act would instantly be carried, 
annihilating the trade as a trade— 
that is, as a source of gain to any— 
and confining the sale to a few 
public officers, who would sell, un- 
der severe restrictions, to those only 
who legitimately need the liquor. 
When so many landed proprietors 
have, with great benefit to their 
estates, extinguished the retail traflic 
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in spirits and even in beer, no fur- 
ther argument is surely needed as 
to the abstract propriety of allowing 
the Principality to impose on itself 
a restriction by popular vote, which 
private noblemen and squires im- 
pose at their own will. But we ad- 
vert to the topic here merely to show 
that the need of separate legislation 
is not a closet fancy of our own, but 
isa thing practically felt and avowed 
in detail. Of course Wales will have 
long to wait for a stringent law 
concerning the sale of liquor, if no- 
thing is to be carried there until the 
same legislation shall be operative 
against the gin-palaces and beer- 
houses of London. ‘This is but one 
illustration ; but so soon as a power 
of separate enactment were attained, 
the diversity of circumstances and 
of national genius would presently 
elicit developments, such as might 
excite wonder that the present sys- 
tem could have been endured. 

The ecclesiastical phenomena of 
Scotland, while exhibiting the same 
normal disease, of vast dissenting 
and highly-organized churches, side 
by side with a sectarian Church by 
law established, yet certainly do not 
call for direct interference and re- 
form by imperial authority. Scotch- 
men would ill endure to have Eng- 
lishmen legislate at all on the subject, 
if it were lawful; and Scotchmen, 
unlike Irishmen, might on every 
ground be trusted to settle their 
own ecclesiastical quarrels among 
themselves. At present, if we do 
not mistake the legal position, Scot- 
land, by the Act of Union, has been 
caught in atrap. The Parliament, 
which was once supreme over the 
ecclesiastical property and organiza- 
tion of Scotland, is extinct, and has 
no successor; for by the articles of 
Union the United Parliament is for- 
bidden to legislate on the subject. 
Thus the Scotch nation has tied its 
own hands, as well as ours, in re- 
gard to its internal ecclesiastical 
legislation. It may well be doubted 
whether it was morally possible for 
either of the two great schisms to 
have occurred, if Scotland had been 
free to decide all the questions in- 
volved without interference from 
England; nor do we see hope of 
benefit, except in retracing our 
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steps, and giving back to Scotland 
herself, without reserve, the full 
power of local legislation, compre- 
hending that which would affect 
Church property and the doctrines 
connected with it. Not that we 
would wish to see Scotland a legis- 
lative unit. In the distinction of 
Highlander and Lowlander there 
seems to be enough diversity, as well 
as in the numbers of the population, 
to require some broader arrange- 
ment. 

When we step back from Scotland 
to England, the Church once more 
confronts us as the sphere in which 
pre-eminently reform is needed. 
What is the direction and character 
of the reform to which we look it is 
needless to explain to the readers of 
our recent numbers; yet there re- 
main matters on which, without 
self-repetition, we may yet express 
ourselves more pointedly. Mr. Grant 
Duff, in a very remarkable speech to 
his constituents, lately avowed that 
the future of the English Liberal 
party must turn largely upon their 
undertaking reform of the Church. 
We think him to be substantially 
correct, although it is not for any 
‘party’ that we are concerned, nor 
would it occur to us to argue the 
question from this point of view; 
but we desire to press a principle 
here vital. Most of the political ar- 
gument that is heard concerning 
Church reform has proceeded on the 
alleged rights of Dissenters; nor 
has any cause more effectually ex- 
tinguished the very moderate mea- 
sures which have been attempted. 
When the principal Dissenting or- 
ganizations founded colleges, and in 
them imposed religious tests fully 
equal in stringency to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, they cut away from 
under their own feet any spiritual 
reasons for disapproving of the esta- 
blished tests. They left nothing be- 
hind but the abstract claim, that 
‘a minority should not be taxed at 
the will of a majority ; and to what 
sort of national unity can such a 
claim conduct us? With at least 
equal right may Quakers claim to 
be exempted from war-taxes; and 
then how are we to refuse the claim 
of a minority, which disapproves of 
a particular war as unjust, to be 
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exempted from the taxes of that 
war? The attempt to make religious 
taxation exceptional is wholly un- 
tenable. If one man has a con- 
science about doctrines and form, so 
has another a conscience concerning 
practical righteousness, which at 
least as much deserves to be re- 
spected. So obvious is this, that the 
talk about injustice, while put on so 
abstract a basis, had little chance of 
success with such a people as the 
English. The success, such as it is, 
of University reform has risen out 
of a very different political convic- 
tion, namely, of the respect due to 
the intelligence of the academicians 
themselves, and their right to a re- 
gulated internal freedom. So also 
in the Church question, if any pro- 
gress has been made in the minds 
and will of statesmen, it is not by 
descanting on the pecuniary wrongs 
of Dissenters, but by pressing the 
just rights of every bishop and cler- 
gyman to possess the same freedom 
as the laity. Mr. Gladstone una- 
wares did service to the cause of 
Reform, when he sought{to stem 
the movement by his too epigram- 
matic sentence, to which the news- 
papers were sure to give promi- 
nence: ‘ The freedom of the clergy 
would be the slavery of the laity.’ 
This is a frank admission of what so 
many vainly deny, that in the exist- 
ing system the clergy are enslaved, 
and that the statesmen who call 
themselves High Churchmen intend 
this. What spiritual good is ever to 
reach the laity from the ministra- 
tions and exhortations of men who 
are artificially kept in mental slavery, 
those who approve this are bound to 
explain. Meanwhile, let those who 
sincerely desire a Church reform 
carefully press the right of the 
teacher of religion to be as free as 
the teacher of history or of morals, 
and the axiomatic justice of the 
principle is sure to win its way. 
But that is not all. We must in 
part return to the principles of 
Queen Elizabeth and her counsel- 
lors; not, indeed, as to their desire 
to,‘ tune the pulpits’ to any precon- 
certed notes, but as to their extreme 
unwillingness to allow any part of 
the population to be in dissent from 
the National Church. To support 
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Dissenters in their claims of exemp- 
tion from taxation, whether as to 
church-rates or anything else, has 
no legitimate logical conclusion but 
a severance of the Church from the 
State, as indeed the foremost Dis- 
senting leaders avow. We espouse 
precisely the opposite pole of the 
question, in giving prominence to 
the duty of the Legislature to retain 
(as far as it is able) all parts of the 
nation within the organization of 
the Church, and, where necessary, 
modify that organization with a 
view to effecting this grand end. If 
the ‘ Liberal party’ should take up 
Church reform from this basis, they 
will soon find themselves no longer 
a mere party, but almost a nation 
in movement. When earnest men, 
such as we suppose Mr. Grant Duff 
to be, are bent on great national 
good, without any side-thoughts 
how it will conduce to the interests 
of this or that Ministry, or to their 
own personal ambition, their efforts 
assume a grandeur and a simplicity 
which give prognostic of success; 
but if, as in the past, the ‘ Liberal 
party’ is courting votes, is anxious 
to propitiate Dissenters just so far as 
to win their support, without fright- 
ening the ‘ Liberal-Conservatives’ 
into retro-action, nothing can come 
of this but the wreck of principles, 
and with them the wreck of the 
party. Our readers will thus under- 
stand what sort of English Church 
reform we do not desire, but regard 
asa delusion anda snare. In fact, 
while the Wesleyan-Methodists pro- 
bably could be propitiated, the In- 
dependents and Baptists clearly can- 
not; for they fundamentally forbid 
all relations between the State and 
Religion, and nothing less can soften 
their hostility. We will not under- 
take to estimate the relative amount 
of bigotry to be found in the most 
actively political Dissenters and the 
most narrowly conservative part of 
Churchmen—such comparisons are 
odious; but facts not few exist, 
Which may perhaps satisfy our 
readers, that if England were thrown 
on the Voluntary Principle, and 
wholly broken up into sects, vying 
for money-support from the public, 

neither of these sectarian parties 
could fail to exercise for a while an 
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intensified evil influence on our na- 
tional life. Not that we suppose 
evil in any form to be perpetual: 
when a limb has been lost, the body 
after a while re-establishes its equi- 
librium; and so it is after many na- 
tional struggles. In long time, after 
the old contest had been forgotten, 
organizations at first bitterly secta- 
rian would become mollified: but 
not until we have long been all in 
our graves. For two generations to 
come, the most hopeful mode of 
abating the evils of sectarianism will 
surely be attained, if the powerful 
organization of the national Church 
become an example of the very opposite 
principle, as a pure-hearted lover of 
good men and of goodness, irre- 
spectively of abstract doctrines. By 
respecting sincere belief, when joined 
with pure practice, the State and 
Church can give a death-blow to 
sectarianism. 

But, quite independently of the 
Church question, civil reform comes 
back upon us as a sort of importu- 
nate dun, especially in relation to 
the Imperial Parliament. Here also 
we fearlessly assert, that no great 
national measure can be successfully 
carried, unless it be taken up from 
a point of view properly national, 
and not sectarian. If the attempt 
be made to enact this or that reform 
to please the artizan population, or 
to realize certain unwise pledges of 
Lord Russell, or many hustings- 
speeches of candidates who went 
with the stream ;—if the reformers 
cannot present a single consistent 
argument to all sides of the nation, 
and propose that which has a truly 
national aim ;—they will have to pro- 
pitiate opposition by paring down 
their measure to such a form and 
size, that no enthusiasm for it can 
possibly be felt by the party whom 
they specially intend to please. This 
is, as we have said, the fatal weak- 
ness of every proposed change which 
affects to court democratic tenden- 
cies. So long as your argument is 
sectarian, you cannot please one 
side without exciting animosity in 
the other ; hence the only way to ob- 
tain support from all, is by studying 
what is intrinsically beneficial to 
the nation collectively, without 
taking cognizance of partial ambi- 
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tions and yearnings. We accept our 
aristocracy, equally with the Crown, 
as a historical fact not to be rea- 
soned against. It is not an open 
question whether the executive 
power shall be lodged in aristocratic 
hands, nor whether the House of 
Peers shall not have co-ordinate 
authority with the Commons; but 
while no man of common sense will 
claim or wish the Government not 
to be aristocratic, we have a right 
to claim that, so far as may be, the 
aristocracy may really answer to its 
name. Let the peers retain their 
full authority, but let the best men 
of the country become peers. Let 
that House not only have—as it al- 
ways has had and will have—emi- 
nent and able men among its leaders, 
but let the House collectively be 
such as the nation can be proud of, 
so that our acquiescence in its pri- 
vileges may be a cheerful ascription 
of honour where honour is due. 
Nor is the process for effecting this 
obscure or difficult. We have but 
to take one step in the reverse di- 
rection to that by which, for a hun- 
dred and eighty years past, our 
institutions have been stealthily 
degraded. The Ministry has, little 
by little, usurped upon the House of 
Commons, crippling its power of le- 
gislation, and reducing it to an 
imbecile dependence on the Minis- 
ters. The first great reform needed 
is, to strengthen the House at the 
expense of Ministers, by giving it 
the determining voice in the ap- 
pointment of new peers. Let it be 
enacted that no one shall be made « 
peer until after the Minister shall 
have obtained from the Commons a 
definite vote, recommending the in- 
dividual to the Queen on the express 
ground of high public merits. This 
would in itself be a valuable step; 
but far more valuable, if the House 
specified in the vote whether the 
individual was recommended for a 
life-peerage or for a peerage of two 
or more generations. In spite of 
Lord Palmerston’s failure in the 
case of Lord Wendsleydale (which 
was attempted too abruptly, and 
apparently too much in the interest 
of Ministers, not of the nation), life- 
peerages are a reasonable and excel- 
lent honour, and, as no one denied, 
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have old précedent in England. If 
the Queen have power to give here- 
ditary peerage, she has, @ fortiori, 
power to give something less; and 
if the Commons were to entreat her 
by solemn vote to bestow that some- 
thing, namely, a life-peerage, on a 
certain person named for his merits, 
it is unimaginable that the House 
of Peers could have moral force to 
resist it. And on the part of the 
Commens, it is intrinsically reason- 
able that, when they vote money to 
a new peer for the support of his 
dignity, they should have a voice in 
the question whether his son shall 
or shall not succeed to it. We quite 
understand the affront which the 
Peers may have felt when they be- 
lieved that a step was being taken 
which would open to every Ministry 
the power of swamping them by old 
men, appointed to vote, whose early 
death would give excuse for fresh 
and fresh appointments of the same 
kind. But the House of Peers could 
not be degraded—it could only be 
ennobled in the truest sense—by 
the appointment of life-peers who 
had received the high honour of a 
recommendatory vote from the Com- 
mons attesting their public merit. 
If the Peers were to resist such a 
measure, they would manifest them- 
selves to be studying, not the eleva- 
tion of their order, but some private 
pique; as when degenerate men fear 
lest their incompetence be eclipsed 
by abler and more energetic persons 
in their own rank. The measure 
which we are imagining would evi- 
dently give (what is called) a new 
lease of life to the Upper House. 
By the gradual extinction of peer- 
ages, if no more hereditary peers 
were created, every year would re- 
quire the creation of a few life-peers, 
and a small number of deserving 
men would year by year be raised to 
an honour higher than any now 
existing. We cannot but think that 
the stimulus hereby given to ener- 
getic merit would be very great. At 
the same time, the considerable 
number of able men fresh from the 
life of commoners, who in ten years’ 
time would thus pass into the Lords, 
would bring that House into so en- 
tire sympathy with the Commons, 
that the nation would never there- 
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after complain of the Upper House 
as stagnant and obstructive. At 
present the Upper House, though it 
has numerous peculiarly able men, 
does not do its fair proportion of 
public business ; moreover, it has in 
many ways to be cautious, lest it 
provoke a storm from without. 
These things by no means conduce 
to its honour, to its permanence, or 
to national good results. 

But if once the nation became as 
proud of its House of Peers,as the 
Americans have been of their Upper 
House or Senate, it would follow 
as a natural and reasonable conse- 
quence to exalt the dignity of the 
House by vesting in it the two im- 
portant duties of controlling foreign 
affairs and executive appointments. 
At present the House of Commons 
has a theoretical control on the Mi- 
nistry by its power over the purse. 
Daily experience proves that it has 
more power to eject than to control ; 
for, as it does not dare often to eject, 
it isforeed to submit. On the other 
hand, the House of Lords, however 
powerful in fact, has scarcely any 
control in theory at present over a 
ministry; nor can we wish that it 
should have more, while peers re- 
present only their own order, as an 
upper stratum of the nation. But 
if a considerable and very energetic 
fraction were life-peers, selected for 
merit, and as such, in more sym- 
pathy with the nation than with 
their order, the value of the institu- 
tion would at once be prodigiously 
increased. We should not need to 
be ashamed of imitating our Ameri- 
can brethren in the most aristocratic 
part of their constitution, which has 
worked excellently, and of which 
the warmest democrats are proud. 
Secret diplomacy is virtually extin- 
guished by giving toall members of 
the Upper House a right to read 
every paper of the Foreign Office, 
unabridged and in the original, 
without any special preparation or 
formality. The House can at plea- 
sure vote that any particular docu- 
ment shall be published. Indis- 
creet treaties are obviated by enact- 
ing that no treaty is valid until 
ratified by the House; so also of 
executive appointments, every one 
of which, in the diploma, is said to 
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be bestowed with the consent of the 
Senate. This would be to us the 
most effective ‘Administrative Re- 
form,’ a subject which has sadly 
gone to sleep, since the terrible mis- 
managements of the Crimean war 
have been forgotten. Incompetent 
persons are now put in office chiefly 
owing to the inability of the minis- 
try to resist the pressure of their 
own influential partizans. But if 
the appointments were liable to be 
cancelled by the refusal of the Lords 
to confirm, the minister would have 
a ready and unanswerable ground 
of refusal, whenever he suspected 
that the appointment would be 
severely questioned by the Lords; 
nor would men press so hard for 
place, when it might lead to the 
mortification of being publicly pro- 
nounced undeserving of it. 

In passing, we remark, that no 
regulations can wholly exclude in- 
competence, nor do we pretend that 
in the last three years the Americans 
of the North have not suffered from 
it. In fact, when armies and com- 
missariats so vast are to be suddenly 
established, and loss of time is a 
worse evil than to take one’s chance 
as to the capacity or even integrity 
of men, many sad failures must 
take place. But up to 1860, it can- 
not be denied, that blame as we 
may the partizan character of this 
or that man in office, the American 
administrators were on the whole 
highly energetic and successful. 

But in touching on administra- 
tive reform, and on Crimean blun- 
ders, we must not forget the Horse 
Guards. If the army is ever to be 
really efficient, and the soldiers to 
receive their due, the appointments 
must be under control. At present, 
the Queen’s ministry is not invested 
with power over this delicate and 
important organ; but a fragment of 
theoretic despotism reserves for the 
Crown or Dynasty, as distinct from 
the Ministry and Parliament, an 
irresponsible power in the army, 
through the institution called the 
Horse Guards. It must suffice here 
to point at the fact, and to insist 
that in the interests of the nation a 
system must be overthrown which 
is of no benefit to the throne of the 
Queen (but in fact exposes it to such 
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calamities as utter defeat in the 
Crimea would have entailed), nor to 
the Peers as an order, however con- 
venient it may be to some of their 
younger sons. To claim reform of 
such a malarrangement, ought not 
to be conceived to turn upon any 
democratic proclivities. 

Wehave spoken first of the House 
of Peers, partly, because self-styled 
reformers are apt to underrate im- 
mensely the importance of this 
House, and to make the gratuitous 
assumption, that if once they can 
throw into the Commons a powerful 
democratic element, they can at 
pleasure browbeat the Peers, and 
foree them to ratify what they 
please. And of what value would 
be a constitution thus limping on 
one side, with perpetual dishonour 
to the House theoretically the 
higher? On the other hand, what 
avails change in the Commons, 
unless some corresponding change 
take place at least in the spirit of 
the Lords? No chain is stronger 
than its weakest link. A harmony 
of the two Houses is in every case 
necessary ; and since the Peers un- 
doubtedly are less in harmony with 
national wishes and policy, than on 
the whole is the Lower House, to 
add to the democratic tendencies of 
the Lower, if it be possible, must 
be useless, and even mischievous, 
unless it is to be speedily accom- 
panied by a corresponding modifi- 
cation of the Upper House. Never- 
theless, in saying this, we by no 
means wish to imply that xo reform 
of the Commons is needed; only, it 
seems to us that it is most needed in 
quarters about which there never 
yet has been any talk on the hust- 
ings or in the programmes of what 
is called reform. The first thing of 
all, and, so to say, the one thing 
needful, is to lessen the business of 
the Commons. This would be ef- 
fected, with the greatest relief to 
the House, and immense improve- 
ment inits legislation, in proportion 
as it could rid itself of purely local 
business. What are called ‘ Private 
Bills’ constitute a vast heap of 
affairs which impose upon Parlia- 
ment a prodigious and most unrea- 
sonable task. When private bills 
include establishments of so great 
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a magnitude as railways, and gas 
companies, and insurance com- 
panies, and fifty other such, it will 
be seen at once that at present no 
local bodies exist of sufficient moral 
weight to accept the duty of sane- 
tioning them. Even if town coun- 
cils were adequate to it, the county 
institutions have fallen into too 
weak and obsolete a state. To any 
new movement of reform, it would 
seem to be an open question, whe- 
ther those institutions, as conceived 
of by our ancestors, can be made 
capable of supporting the mass of 
afiairs which must came upon them, 
if Parliament were to do no more 
than reserve to itself the formal con- 
firmation of private bills. We have 
known an enthusiastic lawyer, who 
believes that we have only to return 
in this matter to the ‘wisdom of 
our ancestors,’ and all will come 
right. For instance, if a railway 
were desired from Kidderminster to 
Hereford, the company proposing 
such a thing would get permission 
from the towns and counties imme- 
diately concerned; after which the 
whole would be confirmed pro formé 
by Parliament, and as a thing of 
course, unless special reason ap- 
peared to the contrary. We cannot 
convince ourselves that any such 
revivifying of the scanty organiza- 
tion which sufficed for early Eng- 
land, could practically sustain the 
vast business now contained in pri- 
vate bills; but if it did succeed, and 
Parliament were thus disembar- 
rassed, we should certainly be thank- 
ful. Onthe other hand, it is visible 
how much more direct and satisfac- 
tory would be the organization of 
some kind of provincial Councils. If 
four such could rid the London Par- 
liament of all Irish business, this in 
itself would be a great thing, but 
probably still greater in the fruitful- 
ness of the principle. We are far 
from thinking that the division of 
England itself into states is either 
possibie or desirable at any early 
era; but if our population is still 
to increase, it may become at last 
necessary ; and towards this develop- 
ment we ought already to look, and 
perhaps to work in certain direec- 
tions. We have already suggested 
what advantages might accrue from 
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giving local powers to the Princi- 
pality of Wales; which might be 
done without affecting the rest of 
England. Butthe same remark might 
hold of some parts of England itself. 
King Henry VIII. established a 
Council of the North at York, and 
a Border Council for Wales; which, 
though imperfectly arranged, worked 
well enough for half a century. 
This suffices to show that there is 
in the idea nothing essentially re- 
pugnant to English institutions; 
and the increase of elasticity given 
to our now too rigid frame, would be 
like a return from the stiffness of old 
age to the suppleness of youth. Each 
part would gain an independent life. 
Thus if Lancashire and Yorkshire 
were thought to possess the moral, 
as they have certainly the material, 
conditions for a ‘State’ in the 
American sense, they might be in- 
vested with this character without 
any change beyond that locality. 
The relief to Parliament from such 
achange would be hardly less than 
that of bemg rid of Imsh business, 
and, on the other hand, it is only in 
this direction that a safe vent can 
be given to the aspirations of demo- 
cracy. We have deprecated the 
principle which assumes the desire 
and claim of our artizans as the 
guide to the conduct of reformers; 
but we cannot overlook their ambi- 
tion, nor treat it as intrinsically un- 
reasonable. On the contrary, it is a 
mark of men consciously ripe for 
some political action, and it ought to 
receive a Wholesome vent. Suppos- 
ing Lancashire and Yorkshire to be 
made a ‘ State,’ its internal franchise 
would be quite an open question. 
It might be made highly democratic 
without danger to any imperial in- 
terests, and if that worked ill, a 
retrograde step would not be impos- 
sible. Experiment would be admis- 
sible, and experience would be at- 
tained, if different franchises were 
set for governments in Ireland, 
Wales, Scotland, and England, ac- 
commodated as far as might be, to 
the social condition. It must be 
carefully remembered, that in pro- 
portion to the development of local 
Institutions and the mass of affairs 
and of property concerned in them, 
they become of deeper interest than 
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the central organization. In fact 
this circumstance in no small degree 
has given vitality to the war of the 
Southern Confederates in America. 
The men of each state had come to 
think more of their ‘state than of the 
Federal Union ; and local patriotism 
prevailed, with thousands who had 
no interest in secession, Over na- 
tional sentiment. So strong is this 
tendency, that it easily becomes 
fatal to national union, if there be 
no energetic central power. The 
numbers and the wealth of York- 
shire vastly exceed those of Athens 
in her highest pride; to say this, is 
to denote what a sphere there would 
be for local ambition, if Yorkshire 
had full power over her own con- 
cerns—as full as Massachusetts has 
over hers. Nor would this advan- 
tage be attained by any sacrifice of 
influence over central and foreign 
affairs. Yorkshire, if organized as 
a state, could not have Jess influence 
than now over Parliament, and 
hereby over the world-wide transac- 
tions of England; nor, if all the 
United Kingdom were divided into 
states possessed of legislation, would 
any of them have less pride in the 
central union, consisting in Parlia- 
ment and the Queen, which is our 
strength against the foreigner and 
our front to the world. We need 
hardly add, that in no case is there 
danger of Parliament having too 
little to do; not even if all local 
legislation for the United Kingdom 
were superseded by local states. 
The affairs which would still have 
to be done over the head of the 
states, the control of the ministry, 
and legislation for colonial and 
foreign affairs, would in every case 
give it fully as much business as is 
reasonable and desirable. Nay, we 
may add, then for the first time 
would it be possible for Parliament 
to concern itself intelligently and 
effectively with India. Already we 
have a Minister for India, sitting in 
the House, and responsible to the 
House, who is strictly despotic over 
the Governor-General, and has a 
veto in Indian legislation. Of this 
astonishing anomaly we must make 
the best. It must subsist for a 
time; and meanwhile, the more dis- 
embarrassed of other duties Parlia- 
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ment might become, the more ably 
would it co-operate in securing the 
welfare of that great country, in 
itself a continent. 

At the same time, if it were re- 
lieved of the intolerable load which 
now presses, Parliament would take 
courage to regulate its own action 
more intelligently, and would cease 
to lean helplessly wpon ministers. 
We venture to say that the great 
abuse — which needs reform far 
more than anything ‘in the Parlia- 
mentary sufirage—is the usurpation 
of all the initiative of legislation 
into precisely those hands which 
are least fit to possess it, viz., the 
executive officers. They are least 
fit, first, because they are of all 
members of Parliament the most 
pre-occupied by other functions; 
next, on the general principle, that 
it tends pre-eminently to despotism 
for the executive and legislative 
power to be combined in the same 
hands. So large a proportion of 
time is given over by Parliament 
to the disposal of ministers, that (it 
has become proverbial) no private 
member of Parliament has a chance 
of carrying an important measure: 
nay, the cry of disapprobation and 
rebuke is often heard within the 
House itself, if the thing be at- 
tempted. The Ministry loves the 
credit of carrying important bills ; 
hence its supporters frown on the 
presumption of any private member 
who attempts it. In so far as legis- 
lation is needed for carrying on 
executive business, it is quite natu- 
ral, though not necessary, that an 
executive officer should initiate the 
measure in Parliament; as a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer asks for a 
tax, a Minister of War asks for a 
grant of men. But when a general 
permanent law is passed, which has 
no immediate bearing on executive 
action, there is every reason for 
deprecating or even forbidding a 
minister to initiate it; for it tends 
to draw him off from his more 
urgent personal duties; and if none 
but ministers are allowed to con- 
duct such measures, it ordinarily 
leads to a mischievous postpone- 
ment of them. In fact, the prac- 
tice paralyzes legislation, whenever 
war or other extraordinary cause 
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overworks the 
ment. 

At present, not only is far too 
much business inflicted on Parlia- 
ment, but enormous waste of valu- 
able time is entailed by the long 
and repeated struggles which every 
great measure must incur, owing to 
the inevitable certainty that it is 
less desirable for one side of the 
kingdom than for another. This 
cause is even at the bottom of the 
interminable argument in which 
men of rival sects in theology or 
politics fail to convince one another. 
Fruitless talk would be immensely 
lessened, if Parliament, like the 
Congress at Washington, confined 
itself to imperial affairs; while edu- 
cation, religion, and police, were 
delegs ited to great local legislatures. 
In these would be raised statesmen 
for Parliament, trained as few are 
now trained. Instead of passing 
from a counting-house, or a justice’s 
room, to St. Stephen’s, the manv- 
facturer, the engineer, the country 
squire, would have served his ap- 
prenticeship in the legislature of his 
own locality, where he would have 
to deal with materials and circum- 
stances intimately known to him, 
before passing to the higher dignity 
of Parliament. The clever artizan 
or shopman might with comparative 
ase rise to the humbler honour of 
notary to the assembly, and thence 
to be member of it; and cases would 
arise in which this first step of the 
ladder was not the last in the politi- 
‘al ascent. We have said enough 
to indicate how great a boon to 
democratic aspiration would be re- 
forms in the direction which we 
denote; a boon vastly superior to 
anything which could be obtained 
by household suffrage or ‘ manhood 
suffrage,’ as at prese nt understood. 
Moreover, a field would be open 
for experiment in those directions, 
which some able men expect to be 
highly fruitful; such as we hinted 
at above — the representation of 
minorities—and Mr. Thomas Hare’s 
scheme of suffrage. But we are 
unwilling to close this rather long 
discourse, without recalling to the 
reader’s mind the great principle, 
which is we believe an axiom with 
the profoundest writers on politics, 
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that every great empire which is to 
attain the best fruits of civilization 
must be composed of elements or- 
ganized and living from the centre 
to the extreme. An empire is made 
up probably of kingdoms, each 
kingdom of states, each state of 
counties or parishes. Every unit 
must have a completeness of life in 
itself, though in direct relations to 
the rest. At present, the gap is too 
vast between the Parliament and the 
next lower organization. Our organs 
are overworked. The executive is 
also legislative. The Parliament 
has private bills, local bills, general 
bills, many colonial affairs, foreign 
affairs, India by way of parenthesis, 
and the control of the whole execu- 
tive action. The main point which 
we desire to press, is the urgent need 
of intermediate legislatures, which, 
as we believe, constitute the great 
advantage possessed by the United 
States. Of course it is easy to start 
difficulties; but they have been 
conquered, where they were far 
greater than they could be with us. 
Provision must, no doubt, be made 
to hinder a local state from inter- 
fering with necessary parliamentary 
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statutes, which must remain supe- 
rior and valid. But the task is 
comparatively slight, when the local 
legislatures are strictly the creatures 
of the superior ; nor can we believe 
that the talent of English lawyers 
would find it difficult to solve here 
a problem which has been already 
solved to our hands on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

We hope we have stated with 
sufficient strength, that, except in 
the matter of Ireland and of the 
English Church (which have been 
already discussed most abundantly, 
and are for many reasons urgent), 
we are not impatient for action; for 
much discussion must precede, 
thoughtful men must be convinced, 
and details maturely considered, 
even when principles are agreed 
upon. If the outlines which we 
present could obtain full and free 
debate from those who feel the 
need of reform; if also the very 
unfair procedure of identifying 
the word ‘Reform’ with ‘ Exten- 
sion of the Parliamentary fran- 
chise’ could be exploded, we should 
feel that we had not written in 
vain. 


io sun exhales the morning dew ; 
The dew returns again 
At eve refreshing rain. 

The forest flowers bloom bravely new ; 
They drooping fade and die ; 
The seeds that in them lie 

Will blossom as the others blew. 


And children wandering pluck the flowers, 
And find themselves ere long 
Grown men and women strong. 

And on they pass with sun and showers, 
Or pausing, smile and watch 
Their infants leap to catch 

A rainbow through the laughing hours. 





A CHAPTER 


E like a grumbler, but we ut- 

terly hate and detest a croaker. 
Distinctionem facimus. We make a 
distinction, as the cardinal did when 
the pope asked him at dinner if he 
liked soup: ‘ Distinctionem facio ; 
I like soup, but I detest dish- 
water.’ A grumbler is like soup: 
he has substance in him: but a 
croaker is worse than dish-water. 
By a grumbler we mean one who, 
dissatisfied with something, ex- 
presses his dissatisfaction, and does 
all that in him lies to remove the 
cause of it; whereas a croaker thus 
far resembles a frog, that he croaks 
for the mere pleasure of croaking. 
‘It is their nature to, as good old 
Isaac Watts expresses it, in a brief 
zoological sketch in one of his 
hymns. Our antipathy to croakers 
may be partly owing to the suffer- 
ings they caused us in Barataria. 
We happened to have taken a lease 
of a house, which had once belonged 
to the ambassador of an Eastern 
prince, known as the Imaum of 
Muscat. He had dug two deep 
ponds, one on each side of the 
house, and replenished them with 
fish. The fish had long disappeared ; 
they had given place to a race of 
bull-frogs, which began their songs 
in the night as scon as we tried to 
sleep. There are certain sounds pro- 
vocative of sleep: the ripple of the 
waves beneath your cabin at sea, 
the monotonous song of the Indian 
watchman as he goes his rounds at 
night, the nursery lullabys familiar 
to childhood, serve more or less to 
invite the approach of the leaden- 
winged god; but there are two 
things which render him proof 
against your most solemn invoca- 
tions and ardent prayers: the buz- 
zing of a mosquito within your cur- 
tains, the croaking of a bull-frog 
beneath your window. You may 
expel the mosquito, but we defy 
you to silence the bull-frog. You 
lie down to rest, and draw the mus- 
lin curtains carefully around you; 
sleep is gradually creeping on with 
silent tread, and shedding his balmy 
influences over you; you are in that 
delicious state midway between 
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waking consciousness and hazy 
dream-land, when a tiny trumpet 
begins to blow, and visions of Queen 
Mab and all her fairy retinue flit 
before the view of your mind. You 
are floating fast away into the region 
of shadows, when a sting, sharp and 
sudden, on that tenderest of all 
places, the tip of your nose, restores 
you to yourself, and elicits a ery of 
pain—we hope it elicits nothing 
more emphatic. By an instinctive 
movement you bring your extended 
palm down upon the injured organ, 
but it is too late: your assailant, 
gorged with blood, has found refuge 
among the folds of the curtains. 
You light a candle, and search dili- 
gently till you have found him; 
once caught, you slaughter him with- 
out remorse. It is your own blood 
that you are shedding, and we have 
high authority for saying that every 
man may do as he likes with his 
own. You make certain that no 
other midnight intruder has found 
an entrance within the curtains, and 
you lie down again with that mild 
feeling of self-applause which ever 
accompanies success. Again you in- 
voke mérvos Urvos, and feel the balmy 
breath of the god breathing upon 
you, when a harsh discordant croak 
from some quinzied bull-frog dispels 
his presence, and dissolves the charm 
he has been spreading over your 
eyelids. Croak! croak! croak !— 
there are hundreds of musical frogs 
et cantare et respondere parati; the 
once silent pool becomes instinct 
with life; from its surface many a 
rounded head emerges, and gives 
forth its discordant notes. For a 
time you cannot choose but listen; 
you are under the same spell as the 
bridal guest when he met the An- 
cient Mariner, as Tam O’Shanter 
when he listened to the sound of 
the bagpipes ‘played by no mortal 
hand. But at length surprise gives 
place to indignation: it were better 
to listen to the music at a witches’ 
Sabbath than to have your nerves 
tortured by that incessant croaking. 
The window stands conveniently 
open—you spring from your bed in 
the lightest of drapery, and clear it 
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at a bound. You mark the spot 
where the leader of the orchestra is 
lifting up his sweet voice—you can 
distinguish it from every other, just 
as you can distinguish that of a 
maestro in a grand chorus—you can 
even perceive his head in the silvery 
track of moonlight. You arm your- 
self with a sharp pebble—you have 
no pity—you take deliberate aim. 
Such is your savage humour, that if 
it is death to him it will be sport to 
you. A sudden splash, and all is 
silent. You return to bed, happy in 
the thought that he is gone to 
Hades—you are dropping off again, 
when a solemn croak, followed by a 
choral pan of triumph from the 
pond, rouses you to desperation. 
But why dwell upon the horrors of 
such a night, the varying fortunes 
of such a contest ? Homer has sung 
of the battles of the frogs and mice: 
we feel that simple prose cannot do 
justice to the contest we have 
hinted at, rather than described. 
No occasional attack will ever si- 
lence the croakers: you can only 
get quit of them by draining the 
pond and diverting its waters else- 
where. 

Now the man who has spent not 
one but many such sleepless nights 
will have little sympathy with 
croakers, whether they have four 
legs or two, whether they hop or 
walk. He may get quit of the four- 
footed ones, but who will deliver 
him from croaking bipeds? They 
shoot up their ugly heads in every 
place; they utter their discordant 
sounds in every society. You cannot 
travel by land or by sea, you cannot 
enter club-house or private dwelling 
without meeting them: every fa- 
mily, every society, every class, 
every profession, every age has its 
croakers. As we have already said, 
the croaker is not to be confounded 
with the grumbler. The English 
are a nation of grumblers. Grum- 
bling is our privilege and our birth- 
right, which we value quite as much 
as Magna Charta itself. We grumble 
at everything and_ everybody. 
Grumbling is the safety-valve by 
Which we allow our pent-up hu- 
mours to escape, and thus avoid 
those bouleversements to which other 
nations more compressed are liable. 
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We grumble at the streets because 
they are muddy; at the Times, be- 
cause at this season of the year we 
can toss it aside after ten minutes’ 
reading; at our servants, because 
they are not quite so punctual as 
we should wish; at our friends, be- 
cause they are less considerate than 
we expect them to be; at ourselves 
internally, because we feel that we 
do not quite come up to the mark. 
In short, we all have our little 
grievances ; we don’t find the world 
quite as we should wish it to be, 
and, using that freedom of speech 
which is our birthright, we speak 
out boldly what we think. But this 
freedom of thought and of speech 
lies at the foundation of all the pro- 
gress we have made as a nation. 
We discover a grievance—we ex- 
pose it to the public gaze — we 
grumble over it, and try to bring 
others to our own way of thinking 
—when the right moment is come 
we make a rush at it, and remove it 
for ever. And thus, individually 
and nationally, we grumble, and get 
on. We do not stop short at every 
difficulty, and say, ‘There is a lion 
in the way.’ We growl a little at 
the lion beforehand, and then we 
walk straight up to him and pull 
him by the beard. We find that 
when thus accosted he is a harmless 
creature, formidable only in appear- 
ance. 

And yet no one can ‘remain 
blind to the fact that there is much 
evil in the world, and that much of 
this evil seems, under the present 
order of things, to be irremediable. 
There is much of sickness, of sorrow, 
of poverty, of disease, of death in 
the world; there are many other 
phases of human suffering, on which 
we need not dwell. The tangled 
web of human life has its black 
threads as well as its white; and no 
doubt it was intended that it should 
be so. There is no use lamenting 
over that which is irremediable. 
What is done cannot be helped, so 
there is no use croaking. If we 
cannot make the world such a world 
as we would have it to be, is that 
any reason why we should sit down 
and wring our hands, and begin to 
croak like bull-frogs? Let us try 
rather to make ita little better than 
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it is; and if grumbling relieves our 
feelings, let us grumble by all 
means. But let there be no croak- 
ing: leave that to old men and old 
women, and tropical bull-frogs. 
Those may croak who can do no- 
thing else; but it is for us to 
grumble and to work. 

Grumbling is expressing our dis- 
satisfaction with something which 
we think could and should be re- 
medied by ourselves or others ; 
croaking is howling over those 
things which cannot be mended, or 
creating for ourselves imaginary 
evils, that we may indulge in all 
the luxury of woe. A case or two 
in point will do more to illustrate 
the distinction than any definition. 
Some years ago a benevolent lady 
had assembled all the children of a 
charity school on her lawn, for the 
purpose of regaling them with the 
good old English fare of roast beef 
and plum-pudding. Such enter- 
tainments have no small interest for 
the infant mind. It was only re- 
cently that we met a little fellow, 
for whom a similar treat was being 
prepared, on the stairs of a certain 
barrack-room: he had only one idea 
in his mind, and, like all one-idead 
people, he could only speak of one 
subject; so with easy familiarity 
he thus addressed us, ‘I say, sir, 
when are we to have that ’ere jolly 
blow-out?’ He was, as the reader 
will perceive, a very vulgar little 
boy, but that was not the moment 
to correct his vulgarity ; so we set 
his mind at ease by giving him the 
fullest particulars regarding the ex- 
pected ‘ blow-out,’ to which we know 
he did ample justice. The charity 
children were gifted with equally 
good appetites, and the lady found 
much pleasure in visiting the dif- 
ferent tables, to see that her guests 
were properly entertained. In going 
her rounds she found one little fel- 
low with a large lump of pudding 
on his plate, crying as if his heart 
would break. She gently inquired 
into the cause of his grief: ‘1 
cannot eat my pudding,’ was the 
ready reply. ‘Never mind—put it 
in your pocket.’ ‘ But, said the 
urchin, with a howl which bespoke 
the intensity of his grief, ‘ my 
pockets are full already.’ The evil 
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was not irremediable: the lady en- 
abled him to carry off the pudding, 
and the young grumbler had his 
reward. We are inclined to believe 
that that boy will make a distin- 
guished figure in the world, and 
obtain more than an ordinary share 
of the good things of this life. We 
accept him as the representative of 
grumblers in the first stage of their 
development, and beg now to intro- 
duce to our readers a juvenile 
croaker. A friend of ours had re- 
cently an addition to his family. 
He was already the happy father of 
several children, who of course had 
to pass through all the diseases in- 
cident to childhood. On this occa- 
sion there happened to be some 
sickness in the family, but not of a 
serious character. The doctor, a 
bluff, hearty old fellow (we never 
knew a croaker in that profession, 
though none are so familiar with 
human suffering), met the eldest son 
of the family, a boy of some eight or 
nine years of age, on the stairs, and, 
patting him on the head, said, 
‘Well, my boy, I congratulate you. 
You have got a little brother.’ The 
urchin seemed far from overjoyed at 
this announcement; on the con- 
trary, he burst into tears, and dole- 
fully said, ‘ Well, I am sure there is 
little need of that, with Lucy still 
in bed with the measles.’ He did 
not rejoice that a man-child was 
born into the world; that event 
seemed only to elicit a fit of croak- 
ing. It was nothing to him that 
Lucy had the measles—the birth of 
a child could detract nothing from 
his comfort; but he was born a 
croaker, and croaked accordingly. 
‘It was his nature to, as good Dr. 
Watts tells us it is the nature of 
lions and bears to growl and fight. 
Few can recall their schoolboy 
days without seeing the image of 
some young croaker in the back- 
ground of the past. Croaking is 
not confined to the old, the poor, or 
the sick: its harsh discordant sounds 
are often to be heard on the play- 
ground, at an age when all should 
be joy and contentment. No doubt 
there are certain evils inseparable 
from school-life. There is the sud- 
den disruption of all the ties that 
bind us to home, the parting with 
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the shaggy pony we have daily rid- 
den, the dog which has been our 
playmate, the gun with which we 
brought down our first bird. We 
have to say ‘farewell’ to a spot so 
familiar to us, that we know almost 
every tree in the wood and every 
flower in the garden; we have to 
launch forth into a new world, where 
all is strange and unknown; we 
have to submit to new restrictions, 
and to leave the disposal of our time 
to others; we are no longer free; we 
are the subjects of absolute rule. 
All this, no doubt, is keenly felt at 
first; but boys have a wonderful 
power of adaptation, or of coming 
out strong under trying circum- 
stances, as Mark Tapley did. A few 
hidden tears may be shed at first ; 
but the schoolboy, if he is made of 
the right stuff, will soon learn to 
laugh at such weakness, and to find 
himself tolerably happy in the new 
society of which he has become a 
member. But, unfortunately, all 
boys are not made of the right stuff: 
there is as much difference amongst 
them as between two such charac- 
ters as Uriah Heap and our friend 
Mark Tapley. There is a sneak in 
every school, and there is also a 
croaker: the first is abominated by 
all; the latter has usually a certain 
influence over the minds of his fel- 
lows. There is naturally a sort of 
antagonism between teachers and 
taught, which predisposes the latter 
to imagine that they are not treated 
quite so well as they ought to be; 
still we were on the whole a happy 
set of fellows at Mr. Tawse’s esta- 
blishment for young gentlemen, till 
Pickle joined us. We were as much 
superior to him in scholarship as he 
was to us in experience and know- 
ledge of the world: he had been at 
many schools at home and abroad, 
and spoke knowingly as one who 
knew a little of life. Mr. Tawse’s 
modest establishment met with his 
unqualified disapproval; he and 
the other teachers were decidedly 
snobbish; the commissariat was 
far from satisfactory ; the liberty of 
the subject unduly interfered with. 
He found listeners, and a spirit of 
dissatisfaction began to spring up 
among the young gentlemen. The 
masters were not treated with the 
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same respect as before ; lessons were 
neglected; the excellent meat we 
had at dinner was left untouched, 
as being too fat or too lean; the old 
woman who sold cakes and sweet- 
meats at the gate had more cus- 
tomers than ever. Mr. Tawse’s or- 
ders were no longer obeyed with 
cheerful alacrity ; all was gloom and 
discontent; we were rapidly dege- 
nerating into a race of croakers. 
One or two boys, at the instigation 
of Pickle, wrote home letters of 
complaint, which were not read by 
old 'fawse, and contained no eulo- 
giums on that worthy pedagogue. 
Matters were fast hastening to a 
crisis; we were all but metamor- 
phosed into young bull-frogs, when, 
luckily for us, Pickle got into a 
scrape, which led to his expulsion 
from school. We need not specify 
his offence : it was one which found 
no favour in the eyes of schoolboys, 
and destroyed at once the influence 
he had acquired over our minds. 
The cloud of discontent soon passed 
away; we discovered that ‘Tawse 
was not such a bad fellow after all ; 
no more meat was left on our plates 
at dinner; the apple-woman had 
fewer customers, and we had better 
appetites. 

No class are more addicted to 
croaking than the passengers on 
board ship during a long sea-voyage. 
We say no class, for there are al- 
ways some exceptions. There are 
few passenger ships without a 
Tapley, a cheerful, happy fellow, 
who believes that the wind is al- 
ways blowing in the right direction, 
and that the captain is the most 
skilful of mariners. Such a man on 
board ship is invaluable: his bright 
genial nature tends to check the 
croaking propensities of others, to 
whom all is barrenness from Dan to 
Beersheba, from the heaving of the 
anchor till the moment we land. No 
doubt a three months’ voyage at sea 
is a severe ordeal to the temper of 
all on board. There is the forced 
idleness, the constant monotony, ad- 
verse winds and occasional calms, 
jealousies and rivalries, if not down- 
right quarrels, especially among the 
lady passengers. We had rather un- 
dertake the temporary management 
of a menagerie than the amusement 
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of the passengers on board a home- 
ward bound Indiaman. There are 
shades of rank, and consequent ri- 
valries amongst them, such as none 
but an Indian can understand: the 
state of their livers has deprived 
them of that charity which hopeth 
all things, and believeth no evil. 
The first heavy gale or long-conti- 
nued calm is sufficient to evoke all 
their croaking tendencies, and the 
cheerful voices of the Tapleys on 
board are almost lost amid such dis- 
cordant sounds. The whole voyage 
is a constant croak till the white 
cliffs of old England appear, when 
there is a sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing: the habitual croak is changed 
into a sort of cackle of hilarity—at 
least it was so in the case of old 
Tiffin, a civilian from Hyderabad, 
who came home with us on board 
the Agamemnon. The old fellow 
had got a bad liver and a still worse 
temper: he quarrelled with every- 
body and everything, and made 
himself generally disagreeable. The 
captain did not know his business ; 
no more did the cook, the cabin-boy, 
the crew, or any one on board—old 
Tiffin alone knew his business, and 
that was to croak. The Agamem- 
non, instead of being A 1, as adver- 
tised, was a regular old tub, and 
anything but sea-worthy; the pro- 
visions had made several voyages 
round the Cape, and were unfit for 
use; but that was of little conse- 
quence, as he expected the old hulk 
to go down one of these days, and 
bad feeding might be a sort of en- 
forced penance to prepare us for our 
latter end. It was of less conse- 
quence to him, as he had insured 
his life for a round sum before em- 
barking; and it would ‘be some 
consolation, as the waves closed 
over his head for ever, to know that 
he had done the company and pro- 
vided for his family. When re- 
minded by Tapley that we had 
abundance of poultry on board, he 
declared that that was in itself a 
grievance: he had already consumed 
so many, that he felt the feathers 
issuing from behind his shoulders. 
There was some consolation in that, 
certainly: if the vessel went down, 
of which he had little doubt, he 
might attempt the flight of Icarus, 
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and avoid his fate. There was no 
danger of his wings melting, ha! ha! 
they were too’ firmly fixed to his 
body for that. He would hover over 
us for a moment, till he saw us all 
comfortably disposed of, and then 
wing his flight to other and happier 
lands. Poor old Tiffin! there was 
not a day that he did not discover a 
fresh grievance. He was an insti- 
tution on board, and I am afraid 
that there were some of us who 
took care that his woes should not 
be altogether imaginary, and felt a 
wicked pleasure in hearing him 
croak. But the first sight of dear 
old England worked a wonderful 
change in the man. * It was a bright 
moonlight night when we first 
sighted land; one or two of us had 
not gone down; we could not sleep, 
and watched on deck for the first 
peep of the white cliffs. We raised 
a hearty cheer, and before it had 
died away one of us was seized 
round the waist, and forced to take 
part in a pas de deux up and dowr 
the deck, to the immense amuse- 
ment of all who witnessed the scene. 
It was old Tiffin, who, hearing the 
cheer, had rushed up the cuddy 
ladder in the same airy attire which 
Marshal Bugeand once displayed 
before his soldiers during a night- 
attack in Africa, and expressed his 
joy at the sight of land by pirouet- 
ting round the deck with his un- 
willing partner. From that hour the 
whole nature of the man changed. 
No longer a croaker, he became an 
optimist: the ship was something 
more than A 1, the provisions were 
unexceptionable, the passengers the 
most pleasant people he had ever 
met, and he actually shed tears 
when he proposed the captain’s 
health in a special bumper after 
dinner. On parting, he invited us 
all to visit him at Bungalow House. 
We have not yet availed ourselves 
of that invitation ; but we have not 
lost sight of our fellow-passenger, 
who is now as much a croaker as 
ever. He may be seen daily at the 
Oriental Club, abusing the weather, 
quarrelling with his dinner, cursing 
the waiter, and croaking over things 
in general. We all know old Tiffin, 
with his atrabilarious countenance 
and his cynical expression. His 
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counterpart may be seen at every 
watering-place in England. 

A little croaking is pardonable in 
old people who have survived the 
pleasures and the companions of 
their youth, and feel the infirmities 
of age weighing somewhat heavily 
upon them. We do not find fault 
with Nestér, who had outlived three 
generations of articulate-speaking 
men, for thinking that the world had 
deteriorated since his younger days. 
It was natural for him to think so; 
and we ought all to be very tender 
in dealing with the prejudices of old 
age. We may feel with Sthenelus 
that we are a vast deal better than 
our fathers, but it would be very 
unpolite to tell them so. If the 
greatest reverence is due to children, 
it is equally due to old people. 
There is a saying in the north to the 
effect that you cannot put an old 
head on young shoulders; it is 
equally true that you cannot put a 
young head on old shoulders. Be- 
tween the old and the young lies 
the great gulf of experience which 
neither can pass; but we like to see 
both looking across to one another 
with sympathy and love. We like 
to see the old remembering that 
they once were young, and the 
young mindful that they will soon 
become old. ‘The gulf that sepa- 
rates them may, in some measure, 
be bridged over by deeds of charity 
and love. There is nota more plea- 
sant sight on earth than that of an 
old man playing with his grand- 
children; and, thank God, -such 
sights are often to be seen. We 
have always loved that French mar- 
shal who was fonnd by the prime 
minister of the day engaged in a 
game of romps with his children on 
the floor, and who took care to 
finish it before entering on the dis- 
cussion of affairs of state. A foolish 
man would have been afraid of com- 
promising his dignity, but the good 
marshal knew that no position could 
be more dignified than that of a 
father playing with his children. 
The only kind of croaking which we 
hold to be intolerable in old people 
is that which leads to an undue In- 
terference with the enjoyments of 
children. It is in every case the 
proof of a bad heart and a narrow 
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intellect: it springs from the selfish 
desire to deprive others of that plea- 
sure which they themselves can no 
longer enjoy: at least, it usually 
does so, though not always. Some 
people, especially in the north, re- 
gard every exuberant outbreak of 
childish joy as something sinful, 
which must be checked and re- 
pressed. They mistake croaking for 
religion, or imagine that religion 
requires them to croak. This ten- 
deney is peculiarly manifest in the 
enforced observance of the Sabbath. 
On that day children are debarred 
from all their usual employments. 
To whistle would be esteemed a 
sacrilege, a deed without a name; 
and we know one case where a boy 
of ten years of age—a minister’s son 
—was severely flogged because he 
had whittled a piece of wood on 
Sunday. Of course such treatment 
did not tend to enhance his reve- 
rence for that day, as was evident 
from his conduct when he escaped 
from home control. There are some 
miserable old creatures, in whose 
breasts the milk of human kindness 
has turned so acid that they can- 
not witness any ebullition of childish 
joy without an immediate fit of 
croaking. ‘Ah! you little know 
what the world means;’ we have 
heard one of them exclaim at the 
sight of a happy child. Of course 
it did not; it was its blessed privi- 
lege to be thus ignorant. Nothing 
is more hateful in a child than 
a& precocious knowledge of the 
world; in such a case, ignorance is 
a delightful ornament. And in this 
very ignorance lies much of the 
happiness of childhood, which no 
one but an inveterate croaker would 
ever wish to disturb. Knowledge 
of the world means the knowledge 
of evil; and the more ignorant a 
child is in this respect, the better. 
We would not have it to be sup- 
posed, however, that all old people 
are or need be croakers—far from it. 
We know several of both sexes who 
have retained all the freshness of 
youthful feeling, and who, by their 
bright, genial, cheerful humour, 
cause it to be forgotten that they are 
old. What a wonderful woman that 
Ninon de L’Enclos must have been 
who was as much admired at eighty 
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asateightcen. Sucha woman could 
never be said to be old; she shook 
off the weight of years, and enjoyed 
a perennial youth. There are others, 
less known than the French beauty, 
equally bright and cheerful. We 
know one venerable old lady whose 
sitting-room is the favourite play- 
ground of her grandchildren, and 
whose society is preferred by them 
to any other. She is as canty and 
lively as if she were a girl in her 
teens, and yet she is a sort of fos- 
sil relic of generations long faded 
away. She enjoys life farmore than 
IT or you do, my dyspeptic brother. 
It was only the other day that we 
heard a young lady of weak diges- 
tive organs and melancholy tempe- 
rament lamenting over this world 
as a bleak howling wilderness which 
she would cheerfully leave as soon 
as she received the route. The 
world was nothing but one vast 
Sahara, without a single green oasis 
for her soul to rest and refresh it- 
self; as soon as she received the 
word, she was ready to strike her 
tent and to depart. The dear old 
lady listened quietly till she had 
finished, and then said, ‘ Well, I differ 
from you; for the longer I live in 
this world I feel more grateful to 
God for the many blessings I enjoy. 
I am now eighty-four years of age, 
and I feel that His goodness and 
mercy have followed me all the days 
of my life. The world has been any- 
thing but a wilderness to me, and I 
should think it wicked to speak of 
it in that way.’ 

It is to be hoped that the young 
lady will learn to think a little 
better of the world, and that in- 
stead of striking her tent she will 
share it with some one who will 
convince her that her estimate of 
life was wrong. We wish that all 
old people were like our venerable 
friend; but it is not and cannot be 
so. Some old people started in life 
with unhappy tempers ; others have 
been soured by misfortune. A little 
croaking is pardonable when old 
age is accompanied with poverty. 
We should not like to be the chaplain 
of a poor-house, who has to admi- 
nister spiritual consolation to old 
creatures whose only work in life is to 
die, and whose death is looked upon 
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as a deliverance. The only subject, 
we fancy, these homeless, friendless 
creatures are eloqueat on, must be 
their own misfortunes; and yet few 
of them, we believe, are willing to 
die. They cling to life as a drown- 
ing man clings to a plank, though he 
knows that by so doing he is only 
prolonging his sufferings. They are 
like the man in the fable; they pro- 
fess to long for death, and when he 
appears, they would willingly bid 
him away. A poor creature of this 
class was recounting his misfortunes 
to a clergyman; he was friendless 
and childless, his home had been 
broken up, he had been brought to 
the Union where the fare was poor 
and the society far from select; he 
suffered from the cold of winter and 
a countless host of infirmities; he 
actually waxed eloquent as he des- 
canted on his sufferings. At length 
he was forced to halt from pure 
exhaustion. ‘How old are you? 
said the parson. ‘Seventy-three, 
was the ready reply. ‘ Well, in the 
course of that long life have you 
nothing to be grateful for?’ There 
was silence for a minute or two, 
and then came the significant an- 
swer. ‘It isa mercy that I am still 
alive.’ Bad as life had been to him, 
he was still loth to part with it. 
More frequent communication 
with other countries has done away 
with much of that croaking which 
springs from national antipathy. 
Ludicrous representations of Eng- 
lish character may still occasionally 
be seen on the French stage; but, on 
the whole, we have formed a truer 
estimate of our neighbours on the 
Continent. There are few veterans 
in the British service who would 
express the same feeling as the old 
soldier in Mackenzie’s Man of Feel- 
ing, ‘I hate the French for they are 
all slaves and wear wooden shoes; 
or adopt the energetic language of 
Goldsmith’s _ bailiff, ‘Curse the 
French, the Parle-vous, and all that 
belong to them. Taste us, madam! 
Give Mounseers but a taste, and my 
word on it, they’ll come in for a 
bellyful. What makes the bread 
rising? the Parle-vous that devour 
us. What makes the mutton five- 
pence a pound? the Parle-vous that 
eat it up. What makes the beer 
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threepence-halfpenny a pot? Of 
course it was the Parle-vous that 
drank it ; in the honest bailiff’s 
opinion, they were the cause of every 
misfortune; and no doubt such 
views were generally prevalent 
among that class of people. It is 
no longer so at the present day. 
There may be some inveterate poli- 
tical croakers who still believe that 
the French are ever conspiring 
against our liberties and striving to 
work our overthrow, as there are 
others of the same class across the 
channel who are always discovering 
some fresh act of treachery on the 
part of perfide Albion ; but all such 
croakers are decidedly in the mino- 
rity. The Crimean war did much 
to heal up old wounds: the sol- 
diers of both nations learned to 
respect one another’s bravery; they 
shed their blood in the same cause 
and were often buried in the same 
trench. This change of sentiment 
has elicited a certain amount of 
croaking as was only natural; all 
great changes must do so. Every 
innovation in politics, in religion, 
in art, in science, or in social life, 
must ever alarm the fears of those 
who have formed their opinions, 
labelled and packed them away 
with the intention of bequeathing 
them to their heirs. There are 
always some people in the world 
who think with him of old that they 
have seen an end of all perfection, 
and begin to croak as soon as their 
peaceful pool is agitated by the tide 
of advancing opinion. We know 
some old fellows who believe that 
the whole service is going to the 
dogs because we are trying to treat 
our soldiers as if they were rational 
beings and not mere machines; 
others, who see the hand of Provi- 
dence in every railway accident, and 
take care always to travel in their 
own carriages. ‘There are some who 
object to the use of chloroform as a 
means of lessening human suffering 
because they think that it interferes 
with a divine ordinance, as if it 
could ever be an ordinance of God 
that His creatures should suffer un- 
necessary or avoidable pain. There 
are croakers, like the late Colonel 
Sibthorpe,;who threaten to die upon 
the floor of the House if certain 
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measures, just and equitable, are 
adopted. We know that these mea- 
sures are often carried, but we have 
never heard of any /felo de se in 
St. Stephen’s Hall. There are reli- 
gious croakers who fix the very day, 
and that at no distant period, when 
this world shall be dissolved; but 
we have never heard from any one 
but Punch that they have begun to 
take in coals by the sackful. There 
have been such fanatics or impostors 
in all ages and countries, and they 
have never failed to gain an au- 
dience. The truth is, there are 
many people, naturally timid, who 
like to be frightened, to have their 
religion doled out to them hot and 
reeking, as they say in the north. 

‘I like my minister to look me 
fairly in the face,” said an aged 
Highlander, ‘ to shake his fist at me, 
and to tell me that I am an old 
scoundrel. The more he abuses me 
the better I like him; I dinna even 
object to his taking me by the nape 
of the neck and giving me a shake 
over the pit; I feel it does me 
good. Ah! there is no minister 
like Mr. Macilwaime; there is some- 
thing heavenly in his very grunt.’ 
We would place in the category of 
croakers all those ministers who 
aim at notoriety or fame by working 
upon the fears of their hearers in 
representing the world as being 
now at its last gasp, or who take a 
special and savage delight in expa- 
tiating upon the sufferings of the lost. 
We went the other evening to hear 
a popular preacher of the day. He 
had chosen as his subject the last 
judgment, and began to describe 
the punishment of the wicked. He 
was quite justified in doing s0, 
though we question whether any 
will be won over to virtue by the 
mere dread of punishment; but it 
struck us forcibly that he felt a 
personal and savage pleasure in 
dwelling on their sufferings. He 
spoke as a partizan, and luxuriated 
in their woe; if he had been a red 
Indian scalping his enemies, he 
could not have displayed a more 
cruel or relentless spirit. There can 
be no doubt that such subjects have 
an irresistible attraction for certain 
minds; and there may be as much 
cruelty in a church as at a bull 
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fight. It is so pleasant to be told 
that we are safe and that others are 
lost; on trouve toujours quelque conso- 
lation dans les malheurs Wautrui. 
At least, Rochefoucauld says so, and 
he knew something of the weak- 
nesses of human nature. 

We have already seen how a bad 
spirit may be introduced into a 
school by one young croaker. 
People more advanced in years are 
subject to the same influence. 
Sailors are usually supposed to be 
the happiest and jolliest of human 
beings; but one croaker or sea- 
lawyer on board a ship is enough to 
create a spirit of dissatisfaction 
among all the crew. We have seen 
the same efiect produced in a regi- 
ment by the enlistment of two or 
three idle dissipated fellows who 
had belonged to a different branch 
of the service, and taken their dis- 
charge under peculiar circumstances. 
One croaking servant may poison 
the minds of all the rest, rendering 
them sullen and dissatisfied ; and the 
same thing often occurs among 
workmen. We all require to guard 
against our natural tendency to be- 
lieve that the world has not used us 
quite so well as it should have done. 
We are all inclined to think more 
highly of ourselves than we ought 
to think, and to croak a little because 
society does not take us at our own 
estimate. Wemay rest assured that 
the world will not deal more gently 
with us if we are constantly taxing 
it with injustice. It is a very dan- 
gerous thing to look or speak as if 
we were ill-used, whatever our pri- 
vate opinion may be. It is far bet- 
ter, as the sailors say, to grin and 
bear it. A man withouta grievahce 
is sure to be liked, while another 
who is always croaking, will cer- 
tainly. be voted a bore. Most men’s 
minds are so full of their own pri- 
vate grievances that they have very 
little sympathy to spare for those of 
others. Every man must bear his 
own burden in this world, and he 
will gain nothing by croaking out 
that it is heavier than his neigh- 
bour’s. If he bear it cheerfully and 
patiently it will soon become lighter. 
The young soldier staggers beneath 
the weight of his knapsack before 
his first long march is over, butif he 
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complains he will only be laughed 
at by his comrades: let him bear it 
without murmuring, and use will 
soon make it easier. It is the same 
with every other burden; each man 
has his own; he may imagine that 
it is heavier than his neighbour’s, 
but he will only expose himself to 
ridicule by saying so. If on the 
other hand he bears it as if it were 
no burden at all, and talks as if his 
shoulders were free from every 
weight, the world will begin to 
smile upon him, and to assist 
him in every way. We know of 
the case of two merchants who 
had amassed considerable fortunes 
abroad, and had returned home 
with the intention of winding up 
their affairs and enjoying the fruits 
of their labours. It so happened, 
however, that owing to an unex- 
pected commercial crisis, the firms 
to which they belonged were involved 
in bankruptcy and they lost every- 
thing. Both returned to their for- 
mer field of labour, and resumed 
business; but their bearing was dif- 
ferent. One assembled his creditors 
and told them, with a sepulchral 
voice, that he was a monument of 
misery, a bark stranded on the sea 
of life, and so forth; his creditors 
took him at his word and kept aloof 
from him. There is nothing which 
commercial men detest so much as 
croaking : a merchant must be hope- 
ful and sanguine or he will never 
succeed. ‘The other treated his 
inisfortune lightly, told his creditors 
that with a little time and patience 
he could soon regain his position, 
and ended by obtaining their con- 
fidence and support. He sat down 
cheerfully at the old desk which he 
thought he had left for ever, and 
worked there patiently for ten years ; 
at the end of that time he found 
himself possessed of a larger for- 
tune than before. The other is still 
a struggling man; his constant 
croaking has exhausted the sym- 
pathy of his friends and exposed 
him to the ridicule of the careless 
and indifferent. Now the lesson 
taught by this fact is applicable to 
every department of life. If we 
have been uhfortunate, there is no 
use sitting down wringing our 
hands and bemoaning our hard fate. 
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[ll-natured people will say that it 
serves us right; our friends will let 
us sit there, excusing themselves on 
the ground that it would be foolish 
to help those who cannot help them- 
selves. And the longer we sit, the 
more difficult it will be to rise. If 
we start up at once, we may shake 
off half the weight of our misfor- 
tune; but if we sit long, it will be 
like the Old Man of the Mountain 
on the back of Sinbad the Sailor, we 
shall never get quit of it. Begin to 
work, for there is a positive pleasure 
in the putting forth of all our ener- 
gies and faculties in any department 
of labour. We are speaking, of 
course, of the young and energetic ; 
it is different with those who are 
old and worn out. Still, even. in 
their case, it is better to work a 
little than merely to croak. It was 
anoble sight to see Scott, with fail- 
ing memory and partially clouded 
intellect, seating himself in the old 
library chair at Abbotsford, deter- 
mined to win back with his pen the 
fortune he had lost. What though 
he did not altogether succeed? Was 
it not better thus to brace himself 
to his task, with a mind prepared 
for either fate, than to yield to 
despair? Though he had never 
gained a sixpence by his writings, 
he was far happier working the rich 
mine of his own fertile imagination 
than living in helpless, hopeless in- 
activity. The greatest of all croakers 
is the man who has nothing to do. 
It will never do to be idle. We 
must all go in for something, and 
work for it as if our lives depended 
on success. Even if it should lead 
to nothing, the putting forth of all 
our energies in the pursuit is a 
source of enjoyment. The small 
annoyances of life cannot reach a 
man whose mind is earnestly occu- 
pied with some idea, or some fa- 
vourite pursuit: he is proof against 
all the arrows which the world can 
shoot at him. A friend of mine was 
wounded in the ankle at the battle 
of the Alma, but his mind was so 
intently occupied with fighting that 
he only discovered his wound when 
all was over. Pitt often came down 
to the House suffering all the tor- 
tures of gout, but no sooner did 
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he become heated with his subject 
than he forgot his bodily pain; so 
powerful is the influence which the 
mind exercises over the body. But 
the mind can exercise almost the 
same influence over itself. Some- 
thing has occurred to annoy us, and 
the mind broods over it. If we 
yield to this tendency it will be the 
source of much unhappiness. We 
may not be able to rase out the 
painful impression all at once; but 
if we fix our minds intently upon 
some other subject which requires 
the exercise of thought, it will be 
very much weakened. The unoc- 
cupied mind feeds on the flame of 
its own discontent; idleness, even 
for an hour, is an invitation to all 
the fiends to troop in and to take 
possession. 


A little rift within the lute 
Will soon make all the music mute, 


A little indolence, a brief vacuity 
of thought, may enervate the mind 
for the labour of a whole day. If 
you feel its poppy influences spread- 
ing over you, start up and shake 
yourself; be intent about something, 
however trivial it may seem, and 
the insidious languor will soon pass 
away. John Leech, in one of his 
sketches, has well illustrated the 
distinction between croaking idle- 
ness and self-contented activity. 
Two young men have gone out to 
spend their annual holiday in fish- 
ing. The rain begins to pour down 
in torrents; one of them throws 


, aside his rod, but the other con- 


tinues to fish with stern determina- 
tion. ‘Do come home,’ says the 
croaker. ‘Well,’ says the happy 
fellow, ‘I never see such a precious 
disagreeable old chap; you come 
out for a day’s pleasuring and you 
are always for going home.’ Of 
course the rain was far from plea- 
sant, but he knew that a day of en- 
forced idleness was still worse, and 
clung to his rod as a protection 
against ennui and discontent. He 
knew the value of the words of the 
wise man—‘ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might; he had come out to fish, and 
fish he would, though a waterspout 
should burst upon his head. We 
3 D 
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should all act on the same principle, 
and many of the clouds of life will 
be dissipated; the lion in the path 
will be found to be only a jackass; 
the mind once set in motion will 
find happiness in the play of its own 
faculties, and be proof against the 
corroding cares of life. No matter 
what the employment may be so 
long as it is innocent; read, think, 
write, fish, shoot, paint, farm; go 
down in a diving-bell or up in a 
balloon; do anything you choose; 
but, above all things, never be idle, 
or you will soon become a croaker. 
We were travelling the other day 
with a gentleman who had made a 
large fortune in one of the colonies 
and returned to England to enjoy 
it. It is the manner of our country- 
men, Froissart tells us, to take their 
pleasure sadly; it certainly was so 
in this case. He was travelling for 
pleasure, but pleasure seemed to 
elude his grasp; like the old man in 
Rogers’ poem, ‘ he looked for some- 
thing he knew not what,’ and seemed 
grievously disappointed at not find- 
ing it. With all his wealth he was 
a man to be pitied ; he felt so him- 
self; the change from active em- 
ployment to listless idleness had 
embittered his mind. ‘I have no- 
thing to do,’ he said, ‘but to spend 
my money, and I had far more plea- 
sure in making it.” Of course he 
had, because the making of it elicited 
all his powers and gave a healthy 
tone to his mind, which became 
morbid when it had no longer any- 
thing to occupy it. The spending 
of money conferred no pleasure be- 
cause he felt no interest in the 
objects on which it was spent. 
Croaking may be regarded as the 
normal condition of the agricultu- 
ral mind. The British farmer is 
always at daggers drawing with the 
clerk of the weather, whom he looks 
upon as his natural enemy. It is 
impossible to please him; the sun 
is not without its spots, and the 
finest day has a flaw. England has 
rarely been blessed with a more 
abundant harvest than the present; 
it seems as if a provision had thus 
been made for the wants of those 
who are suffering from the folly of 
others. The most inveterate croaker 
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has been compelled to admit that he 
had never a better crop of wheat; 
but he shakes his head when you 
talk of the hops. He has his doubts 
and fears, the dread of the future 
mars the enjoyment of the present, 
and he cannot restrain a slightly 
subdued croak. But the truth is 
that croaking may be heard among 
all classes and on every possible 
subject. There is the croaker, 
deeply versed in geology, who fore- 
sees the day when our rich coal 
mines shall be exhausted, and the 
earth so weakened in her productive 
powers as no longer to supply her 
inhabitants with food. There is the 
political croaker, who foresees ruin 
approaching his country and the 
New Zealander already mounting 
the bridge. There is the literary 
croaker who can see no beauty in the 
works of living authors, who pro- 
fesses to believe that all genius has 
died out amongst us, and who finds 
no comfort in the cheering assurance 
of the poet :— 
Yes, there are hearts prophetic Hope may 
trust, 
That slumber yet in uncreated dust, 
Ordain’d to fire th’ adoring sons of earth 
With every charm of wisdom and of worth; 
Ordain’d to light, with intellectual ray, 
The mazy wheels of nature as they play, 
Or warm with fancy’s energy to glow, 
And rival all but Shakspeare’s name below, 
There is a close connexion be- 
tween criticism and croaking; 4 
strong tendency on the part of every 
critic to believe himself a being far 
superior to the author who has to 
submit to his scalpel. He thinks 
himself entitled, in virtue of his 
office, to look down with calm supe- 
riority upon every author of the day, 
though he himself may never have 
written a line that the world took 
note of. And not only does he look 
down upon him, but he invites every 
blockhead that reads his lucubra- 
tions to do the same. We know of 
one periodical that has gained a cer- 
tain ephemeral success by trying to 
play the devil with everything and 
everybody, like the M.P. in Nicholas 
Nickleby. It tells us that Thackeray 
has no constructive power, that 
Dickens never could write English, 
that nineteen out of every score of 
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authors are ,presumptuous block- 
heads, worthy of the contempt of all 
its readers, who are thus flattered 
into the belief that they are ex- 
tremely clever creatures, and that 
the critic has great powers of dis- 
crimination. No young author of 
talent need ever be frightened by 
the croaking of these critical bull- 
frogs; real, genuine merit can never 
be kept down by adverse criticism. 
Jeffrey and his compeers assailed 
every author who differed from them 
in politics; Gifford retaliated in the 
Quarterly; but the large-hearted 
generous public, unswayed by their 
miserable carpings, has done justice 
to the great men whose living fame 
they tried to destroy. We would 
say to every young author as Paul 
said to Timothy, ‘ Let no man de- 
spise thy youth. Cultivate the gift 
that is in thee.’ Be true to yourself, 
and if you have the root of the 
matter within you, you will be sure 
to rise. The bright flame of true 
literary merit can never be snuffed 
out by adverse criticism, which is 
only dangerous when it is deserved. 

Goldsmith in one of his plays has 
given us an admirable picture of 
the social, religious, and political 
croaker, all rolled into one. He 
calls on his friend, and every sub- 
ject of conversation enables him to 
indulge in his peculiar vein. He 
discovers that his friend is looking 
miserably ill, and ascribes this 
change to the weather. He is as- 
sured that there is no ground for 
his apprehensions, and that the 
weather is unexceptionable. ‘ Per- 
haps so,’ he rejoins; ‘indeed, what 
signifies what weather we have in a 
country going to ruin like ours? 
Taxes rising and trade falling, money 
flying out of the kingdom, and 
Jesuits swarming into it. I know 
at this moment no less than a hun- 
dred and twenty-seven Jesuits be- 
tween Charing Cross and Temple 
Bar” It is hinted that there is no 
danger of their perversion ; but this 
remark serves only to elicit a croak 
on the general state of religion. 
‘Indeed, what signifies whom they 
pervert in a country that has never 
any religion to lose? I’m only afraid 
for our wives and daughters.’ He 
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is assured that the ladies are not 
exposed to any danger, and indulges 
in a croak at the expense of the sex. 
‘ Indeed, what signifies whether they 
be perverted or no? The women in 
my time were good for something. 
T have seen a lady dressed from top 
to toe in her own manufactures 
formerly; but now-a-days there is 
nothing of their own manufacture 
about them except their faces.’ (A 
modern croaker would not even give 
them credit for that.) It is insinu- 
ated that the ladies of his own 
household are an exception. ‘The 
best of them,’ says Croaker, with 
candid impartiality, ‘ will never be 
canonized for a saint when she is 
dead.’ An allusion is made to the 
authority he should exercise as the 
head of the household, and a fresh 
grievance bursts forth. ‘My dear 
friend, you know but little of my 
authority at home. People think, 
indeed, because they see me come 
out in a morning thus, with a plea- 
sant face, and to make my friends 
merry, that all’s well within; but I 
have cares within that would break 
a heart of stone. My wife has so 
encroached upon every one of my 
privileges, that I am now no more 
than a mere lodger in my own 
house.’ A little spirit, it is hinted, 
might enable him to regain his au- 
thority. ‘ No,’ says Croaker, empha- 
tically, ‘not though I had the spirit 
of a lion! I do rouse sometimes; 
but what then ?—always haggling 
and haggling. A man is tired of 
getting the better before his wife is 
tired of losing,the victory.’ All this 
talk begins to tell upon his friend, 
and betrays him, through sympa- 
thy, into an incipient croak on the 
miseries of human life. Croaker is 
in eestasies, and discovers a likeness 
between him and Dick Doleful, whe 
drowned himself. ‘Ah! he grew 
sick of this miserable life, where we 
do nothing but eat and grow hungry, 
dress and undress, get up and lie 
down; while reason, that should 
watch like a nurse by our side, falls 
as fast asleep as we do. Life, at the 
greatest and best, is but a froward 
child, that must be humoured and 
coaxed a little till it falls asleep, and 
then all the care is over.’ The friend 
3D2 
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is so affected by these words that he 
croaks louder than Croaker himself, 
who says: ‘It is a perfect satisfac- 
tion to be miserable with you. T’ll 
just step home for my son. And 
what if I bring my last letter to the 
Gazeteer on the increase and pro- 
gress of earthquakes? It will amuse 
us, I promise you. I there prove 
how the late earthquake is coming 
round to pay us another visit; from 
London to Lisbon, from Lisbon to 
the Canary Islands, from the Ca- 
nary Islands to Palmyra, from Pal- 
myra to Constantinople, and so from 
Constantinople back to London 
again.’ The author shows his know- 
ledge of human nature by making 
Mrs. Croaker one of the jolliest and 
happiest of women ; as her husband 
says, ‘I believe she could spread a 
horse-laugh through the pews of a 
tabernacle.’ People condemned to 
listen to constant croaking are 
obliged to be jolly in self-defence, 
otherwise life would become into- 
lerable; and they usually succeed. 
Have you not observed that the 
husband of a carping, querulous, 
discontented woman is usually a 
good-humoured, kindly fellow, who 
tries to humour the whims and 
fancies of his better half, and will 
not admit to himself or others that 
she is anything but the best of 
wives. Such men are the Tapleys 
of conjugal existence—often sorely 
tried, but superior to all their trials. 

Now it strikes us that Croaker is 
not altogether an imaginary being. 
Let the reader reflect for a moment, 
and he will be able to recall some 
one in the circle of his own ac- 
quaintance who might have sat for 
this picture—some miserable, yam- 
mering, croaking, carping creature, 
who is always labouring under some 
imaginary evil, or anticipating some 
future woe—who has exhausted the 
sympathies of others by his con- 
stant complaints, and no longer ex- 
cites their alarm by announcing ap- 
proaching calamities. It is part of 
their idiosyncrasy to weep while 
others rejoice, and to rejoice while 
others weep. The enjoyment of the 
present is marred by visions of 
future evil; but actual misfortune 
is almost a source of satisfaction. 
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‘Did I not always say so?’ is the 
semi-jubilant croak frequently ut- 
tered by one of this class, when he 
sees his friends or his family over- 
whelmed by some great sorrow. 
‘ There’s theadvantage,’ says Croaker, 
‘of fretting away our misfortunes 
beforehand —we never feel them 
when they come.’ 

It may be objected that such a 
croaker is to be seen only on the 
stage, and never to be met with 
in real life; our own experience 
would lead us to an opposite con- 
clusion. We had occasion recently 
to pass through some of the more 
intricate and less frequented streets 
of Westminster. While there is 
much in that district to interest the 
antiquary or the student of history, 
we may as well confess at once that 
no higher motive than a desire to 
economize space and time brought 
us into the vicinity of the Broadway. 
Our eyes and ears, however, were 
open to the strange sights and 
sounds around us, the strangeness 
of which can only be realized by an 
actual visit. On turning a corner, 
our attention was arrested by a 
large placard fixed on a pole front- 
ing the street. It stood inside a 
sort of wooden railing which sur- 
rounded an open court in front of 
an old house that stood back some 
yards from the street. On this pla- 
card was a representation of John 
Bull—not the round, rosy, well- 
conditioned old fellow familiar to us 
all, but John Bull in the last stage 
of deceased respectability and disre- 
putable seediness. His once ample 
person was so attenuated, that his 
clothes hung loosely around him; 
his battered hat was driven violently 
over his ears; his stockingless toes 
were peeping through the points of 
his unpolished boots; to each foot 
was attached a weight, marked ‘ Four 
Hundred Millions of National Debt; 
in each hand was a blacking-bottle, 
with a lighted farthing candle stuck 
into its mouth. Beneath was an in- 
scription, far from complimentary, 
demanding if the old dotard would 
still go on illuminating and re- 
joicing with a burden of eight hun- 
dred millions on his back. There 
was a sort of coarse, rude humour 
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in the sketch, which we began to 
transfer to our note-book. We for- 
got that we were in a crowded tho- 
roughfare, and that it was impossible 
to use our pencil in such a place 
without attracting notice. In amo- 
ment or two we were surrounded by 
an unsavoury "multitude, whose cu- 
riosity brought them into unpleasant 
contact with our person, so that we 
began to close our note-book, and 
to think of retreating, when an 
elderly man, of some seventy years 
of age, with a jolly, good-humoured 
face, and that certain something in 
his air which marks the old soldier, 
advanced from the house, and point- 
ing to the placard, said, ‘Do you 
see the amount? Eight—hundred 
—nillions!’ He drawled out each 
word in an unctuous tone of voice, 
as if he felt an intense satisfaction 
in the largeness of the amount. We 
nodded assent. ‘Well, he conti- 
nued, ‘you may safely add another 
hundred millions without going 
beyond the mark.’ We looked in- 
credulous. ‘But Ill prove it,’ he 
said; and rushing into the house, 
he returned with a couple of pam- 
phlets, which he placed in our 
hands. We thanked him for the 
gift, and made off at once, to the 
evident disappointment of the mob, 
who had been expecting a passage 
of arms between us and the British 
Slave. We mean nothing offensive 
to one who treated us with much 
courtesy; we merely use the name 
which he bestows upon himself. On 
the outer page of the pamphlet is a 
portrait of the British Slave, with 
his large head resting on his ample 
palm, and an air of intense thought 
m his somewhat ponderous counte- 
nance. In this pamphlet the British 
Slave, with some inconsistency, calls 
himself a medical, political, and 
social reformer. His own abject 
state has not swallowed up his sym- 
pathy for others, or blinded him to 
their sufferings. As to the State, 
like Pangloss, he would ‘reform it 
altogether.’ Hamlet more than hinted 
that there was something rotten in 
the State of Denmark; but the Bri- 
tish Slave has discovered that there 
is rottenness and nothing else in the 
State of England. His soul is bent 
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on reform, and his remarks are ‘ ad- 
dressed to the world at large, friend 
or foe, and especially dedicated to 
those patrician political patriarchs 
who, like himself, have passed the 
age usually allotted to human na- 
ture, three score and ten, but (as he 
charitably hopes and trusts) not all 
imbecile babblers.’ He begins with 
a croak at Mother Church, which 
compels him and other British serfs 
to pay twelve millions annually, 
whether they believe her doctrines 
or not. He asserts his right to rank 
among the great inventors of the 
age, and mourns over the ingrati- 
tude of his country. ‘In 1852, at 
the commencement of the Russian 
war, at great expense, labour, and 
anxiety, I invented and constructed 
a war-machine, which would (if 
brought into action) have effectually 
stayed the further effusion of blood, 
as its destructive powers would in- 
stantly have annihilated both armies 
and navies, field-works and fortifi- 
cations.’ If the war-machine would 
really have annihilated both armies, 
we need not be surprised that the 
Government refused to adopt it. It 
would certainly have stayed the fur- 
ther effusion of blood, as there would 
have been no more blood to effuse. 
But mark the reward which an un- 
grateful country bestows upon in- 
ventive genius. ‘I patented the 
invention at great expense, and the 
sole reward I reaped for my patriotic 
labours was eleven months’ impri- 
sonment in the Queen’s Bench!’ In 
the future history of science the 
name of the British Slave will rank 
with those of Kepler, Galileo, and 
others, of whom the age in which 
they lived was not worthy. 

The sight of a lawyer’s gown has 
the same effect ‘on the British Slave 
as a red cloak on a turkey-cock: it 
rouses him to such a state of frenzy 
that his utterance becomes some- 
what incoherent. He looks upon 
the Lord Chancellor as his personal 
foe, and expresses his utter abhor- 
rence of ‘his brigade of horse-hair 
whigamores, y’clept the “ Devil’s 
Own,” independent of the squadrons 
of legal Mawworms who live and 
thrive on the rotten, putrid state of 
society.” We feel curious to dis- 
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cover the cause of the hatred every- 
where expressed against ‘ the be- 
wigged, useless humbugs called the 
Bar.’ On reading on we hit upon 
the secret cause of all this soreness. 
On one occasion the Slave had 
availed himself of the professional 
services of an attorney: their in- 
tercourse ripened into the sem- 
blance of friendship, and the legal 
adviser borrowed his client's pam- 
phlet to read. ‘I told him he 
might take as many as he needed, 
and he staggered from my house 
with a whole armful, and absolutely 
had the audacity to charge me, in 
his so-called “ Bill of Costs,” £1 1s. 
for perusing the same.’ This was 
the unkindest cut of all. No won- 
der that from that hour his deluded 
victim began to wince at the very 
thought of a lawyer, and that the 
horse-hair wig became to him the 
very abomination of desolation. 

The British Slave has inventions 
for curing as well as for killing: his 
genius, like the spear of Achilles, 
can heal the wounds it causes. The 
curative and the destructive powers 
of nature are equally obedient to 
his call: he can wield the lancet of 
fésculapius, or the bow of the far- 
darting god. ‘When the cholera 
was raging in 1852, and hundreds 
of poor white slaves, nicknamed 
Free Britons, were dying around 
me, I offered to the Government to 
cure man, woman, or child for 3d. 
or 8d. per head, and to forfeit £5 
for every death which occurred 
under my treatment.’ This was 
something better than ‘ No cure, no 
pay.’ But did the Government ac- 
cept this patriotic offer? If the 
‘British Slave succeeded, it was not 
too much to pay 3¢.or 8d. for 
saving the life of a ‘man, woman, 
or child:’ if he failed, the Treasury 
would gain £5 by everydeath. But 
what was the result? ‘I was sum- 
moned to Chelsea Hospital, and told 
that if I did so I should lose my 
pension.’ If he did what? Why, 
if he cured man, woman, or child 
he was to lose his pension, which 
eventually he did lose. And we 
cali this a free country. No won- 
der that after meeting with this 
rebuff he should begin to expose 
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the fallacies of the Faculty, and 
place lawyers and doctors in the 
same category. ‘I'll explain to you 
the difference between dying from 
law and dying from physic. It is 
this: the lawyer lingers you to 
death, and the doctor, being licensed 
to do so, kills you at once.” The 
British Slave, not being licensed to 
kill, professes only to cure; and 
that he is successful in doing so 
‘can be proved by thousands and 
thousands whom Nature has afflicted 
with every fearful malady that flesh 
is heir to.’ In pursuing these la- 
bours of love he has to work harder 
than any black slave on a cotton 
plantation. ‘Iam at my post four- 
teen hours daily, from Sunday 
morning at ten o'clock till twelve 
o’clock on Saturday night, and often 
called up in the dead of the night.’ 
We are afraid that his labours are 
not of a highly remunerative cha- 
racter; but if any of our readers 
are afflicted with toothache, it may 
be satisfactory to them to know 
that he ‘ hauls out a grinder for 
3¢., and is prepared to deal on 
more liberal terms. ‘Send all your 
superannuated molars, grinders, &c., 
to me, and I will take them all out, 
without trouble, for a penny each— 
a dozen out in five minutes.’ The 
meaning of this request is not quite 
clear: it seems to imply a double 
process of extraction—one by the 
patient, the other by the operator. 
All our superannuated grinders and 
molars are to be sent to the British 
Slave; but how can they be sent 
without being extracted? If they 
are extracted, how can he take them 
out? But a certain incoherency is 
pardonable in one who works four- 
teen hours a day all the year round. 
To extract a molar or a grinder for 
a penny must entitle the operator 
to rank as a public benefactor: yet 
there are depths of poverty to which 
his beneficence cannot reach. What 
a pang his generous heart must 
have felt when he penned the fol- 
lowing lines:—‘ There are hundreds 
of poverty-stricken serfs whom I 
have to turn from my door every 
week, they not having means to 
pay for relief .from their sufferings.’ 
Will no one take pity on them? 
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We have penny subscriptions for 
building churches in destitute dis- 
tricts: will no one subscribe to 
extract the molars and grinders of 
the poor at a penny a head? 

An old Covenanter left a dying 
protest in which he denounced most 
things animate and inanimate; the 
British Slave is as sweeping in his 
denunciations. Unlike the virtuous 
man of the poet, who finds good in 
everything, he finds good only in 
himself: all besides is anathema. 
He finds nothing but rottenness in 
the Senate, the Bar, the Church, 
the medical profession. No wonder, 
then, that he lifts up his voice 
and cries aloud against existing 
evil. No wonder that he has 
written to the Queen, the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Lord Chancellor, and Dr. 
Brady, pointing out’ the abuses of 
which he complains: his voice has 
been as the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness: they receive his 
letters, but they answer them not. 
There is one exception; he writes 
to Lord Palmerston thus—‘ My 
Lord, I write to you, rather indig- 
nantly, but still, for the sake of com- 
mon sense, on account of the gross 
ignorance which I see daily among 
the medical profession, which is, lite- 
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rally, and not figuratively, disgust- 
ing. I have asked repeatedly both 
yourself and your colleagues to 
visit my cabin, and to test my sys- 
tems and plans, but no notice has 
yet been taken of my serious appli- 
cations.’ This serious application 
met with the following answer :— 
‘Tam desired by Lord Palmerston 
to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, but to inform you that Her 
Majesty’s Government have no con- 
trol over the practice of the medical 
profession. Ordinary people would 
regard this answer as a cool rebuff; 
but it rejoiced the heart of the 
British Slave, who, on reading it, 
exclaims: ‘ This letter of courtesy 
from Palmerston will add another 
feather in his cap, which will last 
from generation to generation.’ If 
we were disposed to be critical, we 
might ask, ‘ Which is to last from 
generation to generation—the fea- 
ther or the cap?’ But we are sick 
of the Slave, as perhaps our readers 
are, and leave him with the con- 
cluding remark that the best answer 
to his groundless croaking is the 
fact of such an inveterate croaker 
being left at large. In any other 
country of Europe he would be 
consigned to a madhouse or a 
prison. 
P. C. B. 
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AN EPISODE IN THE MODERN HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. 


HE Parliamentary Session of 1771 

was one of the stormiest, and that 
of 1772 one of the quietest known in 
those years of political turmoil. The 
session of 1771 would be notable in 
our annals, were it only for the 
raid by the j;House of Commons 
among the printers of London 
newspapers, in which the parlia- 
mentary debates were being pub- 
lished much more frequently and 
fully than ever before. Some of 
them were brought to the bar of the 
Commons, and reprimanded, but 
not until the patience of Lord North 
and of his ministerial majority was 
nearly worn out by perpetual divi- 
sions; a small minority, Edmund 
Burke conspicuous in its thin ranks, 
contesting every inch of ground 
with the assailants of the liberty of 
reporting. Presently the conflict 
between parliamentary privilege and 
the claims of the Fourth Estate was 
complicated and intensified by the 
support which the City ave to a 
rebellious printer—John Wilkes, in 
his capacity of alderman, instigating 
the civic opposition to the House of 
Commons. The Lord Mayor, Wilkes, 
and another alderman, Oliver, took 
their stand upon the City charters, 
and denied the right of the House of 
Commons to make arrests east of 
Temple Bar. They issued a warrant 
against a messenger of the House of 
Commons who had attempted to 
arrest a printer in the City, and this 
step provoked the ministerial ma- 
jority to go all lengths. A motion 
was carried (26th March) for the 
commitment of Oliver to the Tower ; 
and now the City was exasperated. 
Next day was to be the turn of 
Crosby, the Lord Mayor, who was 
alsoamember of Parliament. When 
he came to the House, he was at- 
tended by a large mob of sympa- 
thizers, who assailed Lord North 
and Charles James Fox, then begin- 
ning his political career, and who 
had warmly supported the Minister 
against the City and the printers. 
Lord North’s ‘ chariot’ was broken 
to pieces, and he himself escaped 
chiefly through the exertions of a 


political opponent, Sir William Me- 
redith, member for Liverpool. The 
Commons, thwarted and baffled, ap- 
pointed a Committee to deliberate 
on the measures that should be 
taken to enforce obedience to the 
orders of the House; but the me- 
nacing attitude of the City, and the 
voice of public opinion, did their 
work. The committee was satisfied 
with recommending the House to 
consider the ‘ expediency’ of taking 
into custody the rebellious printer 
whom the City authorities protected. 
This lame and impotent conclusion 
was received with a roar of laughter 
by the members. No further step 
was taken by the House to vindicate 
its privileges or to punish the 
printer. The right of reporting the 
debates of Parliament was virtually 
conceded to the press. A week af- 
terwards (8th May) Parliament was 
prorogued. 

Contrary to custom, it did not 
meet again until after the Christmas 
holidays, and on the 21st of January, 
1772. Everything promised a ses- 
sion as tranquil as its predecessor 
had been tempestuous. The Falk- 
land Islands dispute with Spain had 
been settled; and not until the fol- 
lowing year was the smouldering 
fire of American discontent to break 
out into unquenchable flame. As 
regarded domestic politics, Lord 
North might repose securely in the 
arms of his majority. He had little 
to fear from the Opposition, which 
not only formed an inconsiderable 
minority in Parliament, but was di- 
vided against itself. Chatham and 
Rockingham still held aloof from 
each other, and there was a split 
even in the opposition of the City, 
where Wilkes and Oliver were at 
loggerheads. Calm, however, as the 
parliamentary session of 1772 seems 
from the point of view of the ordi- 
nary political historian, to the stu- 
dent of the progress of spiritual 
freedom in England it is very far 
from barren. It was distinguished 
by at least*one animated debate in 
the House of Commons on a ques- 
tion of ecclesiastical polity, which, 
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after the lapse of ninety years, is 
still important, still pressing. Be- 
fore.and since, there have been 
many debates in Parliament on re- 
ligion ; but almost all of them have 
turned either on the controversy 
between Protestantism and Roman- 
ism, or on the privileges of the 
Church of England in their conflict 
with the claims of Dissent. The 
quiet session of 1772 stands out 
conspicuous, as having furnished a 
debate on religion which did not 
turn on those old and rather trite 
antagonisms, but on the still fresh 
and unworn theme, the right or the 
claim of the English clergy to libe- 
ration from the fetters imposed on 
them by the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Perhaps some future ecclesiastical 
historian may find cause to dwell 
on the debate of 1772, as one of 
those little-heeded but pregnant 
phenomena, which are the symp- 
toms and precursors of great, 
though long subsequent changes. 
If the session of 1771 made an im- 
portant contribution to the freedom 
of the English press, that of 1772 
sounded the note of the deliverance 
of the English Church from a deep 
and painful servitude. 

Francis Blackburne, Archdeacon 
of Cleveland, was the direct origina- 
tor of that movement for the be- 
stowal of a species of spiritual free- 
dom on the Church of England, 
which ninety years ago found 
spokesmen and supporters of note 
in the House of Commons. We 
learn, from the semi-autobiogra- 
phical sketch of his life prefixed to 
the collective edition of his works,* 
that Blackburne was born at Rich- 
mond, in Yorkshire, in 1705, the 
younger son of a gentleman of good 
family and estate. In due course 
he was sent to Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge, where he formed an 
intimacy with Law, then a student 
of John’s, afterwards the liberal- 
minded Bishop of Carlisle, and fa- 
ther of Chief-Justice Ellenborough. 
Blackburne’s head was soon full of 
Locke and Hoadley, while the lead- 
ing men of his college were High 
Church Tories; and some impru- 


* Cambridge, 1805, 
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dent speech which he made on a 
5th of November excluded him from 
the lettered ease of a fellowship. 
Attacked by nervous disease, he 
sought relief in fox-hunting with a 
relative in the country, in a lumber- 
room of whose house he lighted on 
some old books of Puritan divinity, 
which had belonged to his great- 
grandfather, ‘an Oliverian Justice.’ 
According to his own account, he 
was deeply moved by their ‘ unaf- 
fected and disinterested piety, and 
their zeal for the spiritual good of 
mankind, so that a strong devo- 
tional feeling blended itself ever 
afterwards with the intellectual and 
ecclesiastical liberalism which he 
had learned from Locke and Hoad- 
ley. Entering the Church, he be- 
came at thirty Rector of Richmond, 
and to the close of his life was con- 
spicuous for his parochial activity. 
Sixteen years afterwards he was ap- 
pointed Archdeacon of Cleveland. 
Subsequently, when his disbelief in 
some of the Articles was matured, 
he did not resign what preferment 
he held, but refused to accept any 
higher, rather than subscribe them 
again. In this compromise he was 
following, no doubt unconsciously, 
the example of Samuel Clarke, of 
whom Horace Walpole records :— 
‘Queen Caroline had much wished 
to make Dr. Samuel Clarke a bishop, 
but he would not subscribe the 
Articles again. I have often heard 
my father, Sir Robert Walpole, re- 
late that he sate up one night at 
Kensington Palace with the doctor, 
till the pages of the back-stairs 
asked if they would have fresh 
candles; my father endeavouring to 
persuade him to subscribe again, as 
he had for the living of St. James’s. 
Clarke pretended he had then be- 
lieved them. “ Well,” said Sir Ro- 
bert, “but if you do not now, you 
ought to resign your living to some 
man who would subscribe conscien- 
tiously.” The doctor would neither 
resign his living nor accept the 
bishoprick.’t It should be added, 
however, that Blackburne ‘ had 
taken a resolution early in life to 
have as little as possible to do with 
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the Trinitarian controversy? and 
that it was a resolution which he 
kept. In this he did not resemble 
Clarke, whom all Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s arguments could not induce 
to withdraw his nolo episcopari. 

Blackburne’s earliest publication 
of note appeared in the year of his 
elevation to the Archdeaconry of 
Cleveland. It was an Apology for 
the Author of the Free and Candid 
Disquisition relating to the Church of 
England, a clergyman of the name 
of Jones, and a friend of Law’s, 
whose book called for a revision of 
the Liturgy in a liberal sense. The 
most famous of Blackburne’s works, 
The Confessional, was not published 
until sixteen years after the appear- 
ance of the Apology, which preluded 
its argument and design. The com- 
position of Zhe Confessional was pro- 
voked by a sermon which a Dr. 
Powell had preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, on the Com- 
mencement Sunday of 1757. On 
that occasion Powell, who was a 
tutor’ of John’s, elaborately ex- 
pounded and supported the doc- 
trine that subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles was justifiable even 
when it did not mean belief in 
them; and in defence of his thesis 
he broached a great deal of easily 
conceivable sophistry. It was to 
demolish Powell and his reasonings 
that Blackburne wrote The Confes- 
sional, which, after lying by him in 
MS. for some time, was published in 
1766. Itspoke boldly and uncom- 
promisingly the word which many 
waited, and many dreaded, to hear ; 
and is still readable, from the ear- 
nestness and warmth of its honest 
indignation at the Jesuitry of Powell 
and his school. It produced a host 
of pamphlets and books for and 
against subscription; and the con- 
troversy soon emerged from the 
narrow circle of clerical disputation, 
and took a firm hold of the public 
mind. 

Towards the close of 1770, when 
The Confessional had reached a third 
edition, and the controversy which 
it had produced was at its height, 
Blackburne was urged io endeavour 
to give practical effect to his views. 
He accepted the invitation, and set 
to work with his usual energy. He 
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drew up proposals for an applica- 
tion to Parliament to relieve the 
clergy from subscription to the Ar- 
ticles, and they were printed and 
circulated early in 1771. A meeting 
of clergymen residing in or near the 
metropolis, and favourable to the 
proposed reform, was held in the 
July of the same year, at the Fea- 
thers Tavern, which gave its name 
to the association formed then and 
there, to put in motion the ma- 
chinery ofan ‘ agitation.’ A standing 
committee was appointed, rules were 
framed, and the terms agreed on of 
a petition to Parliament, praying for 
the relief desired. The gist of the 
petition lay in the sentence in which 
the petitioners prayed that they 
might be ‘restored to their un- 
doubted rights as Protestants of 
interpreting Scripture for them- 
selves, without being bound by any 
human explications thereof, or re- 
quired to acknowledge by subscrip- 
tion or declaration the truth of any 
formulary of religious faith and doc- 
trine whatsoever, beside Holy Scrip- 
ture itself’? So comprehensive a 
scheme would of course have ad- 
mitted to the ministry of the English 
Church every shade of Protestant 
Nonconformity ; yet it does not ap- 
pear to have found the slightest 
active sympathy or approval among 
the Dissenters. Among the clergy, 
the sympathizers were much more 
numerous than the subscribers to 
the petition. The total number of 
signatures procured was about two 
hundred and fifty; nearly two hun- 
dred of them were those of clergy- 
men, the remaining petitioners being 
physicians and civilians (in the old 
and restricted sense of the word) 
who prayed more especially for relief 
from subscription at the Univer- 
sities. 

Parliament met on the 21st of 
January, 1772; and at a general 
meeting of the Feathers Tavern As- 
sociation, as it was popularly called, 
it was resolved that their petition 
should be presented to the House of 
Commons on the 6th of February. 
The boldness of the proposal had 
excited considerable attention and 
sympathy. The London newspapers 
were full of letters for and against 
the innovation; and, according to 
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Horace Walpole,* who took, what 
was for him, rather a keen interest 
in the movement, ‘ the younger men 
in the University of Cambridge had 
gone heartily into the scheme, but 
had been rudely and tyrannically 
handled by the Vice-Chancellor and 
Heads of Houses.’ According to the 
same authority, ‘Lord North was 
very uneasy at the progress of this 
controversy, and, not being able to 
prevent it, though resolved not to 
favour the demand, recommended 
to his party great decency and mo- 
deration in treating it; but the High 
Church and old Tories, secure of the 
King’s favour, paid little regard to 
a minister who was but the servant 
of a junto, and .though all other 
men allowed the absurdity of the 
Articles, and agreed that the bishops 
themselves could not believe them.’ 
The petition was placed in the 
hands of Sir William Meredith, the 
same who the year before had rescued 
Lord North from the fury of the 
mob. On Thursday, the 6th of Fe- 
bruary, the day when it was to be 
presented to the House, the gallery 
was filled with clergymen, only two 
Dissenting ministers being present. 
The debate lasted from three in 
the afternoon until eleven at night. 
It is very tolerably reported in the 
Parliamentary History,t and some of 
the minuter features of the scene are 
preserved in the Cavendish Reports, 
still in MS. in the British Museum. 
It was in a speech of considerable 
boldness that Sir William Meredith, 
member for Liverpool, moved that 
the petition should be received, read, 
and discussed. He began by glancing 
at the character of the time and cir- 
cumstances in and under which the 
Articles were framed :—‘ The spirit 
of free inquiry, liberal and enlarged 
notions, were yet in their infancy.’ 
‘The sovereign, or the director of 
his conscience, or his archbishop, or 
his prelates, dictated an article of 
faith, and the rest of the clergy re- 
ceived it perhaps with reluctance, 
but without daring to complain, 
much less to oppose.’ A priori, there- 
fore, Sir William argued, the Articles 
were not likely to be what they 
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would have been, had ‘the great 
council of the nation’ examined and 
discussed them. But when we came 
to read them, what did we find? 
‘Several of the Articles are abso- 
lutely unintelligible, and indeed con- 
tradictory and absurd. Human rea- 
son and common sense, by which 
alone we can judge of revelation 
itself, revolts against them; and I 
will be bold enough to say that there 
is not a clergyman in England who 
thoroughly believes them in the li- 
teral and grammatical sense, as he 
is required by the nature of his sub- 
scription.’ Not only were they re- 
pugnant to common sense, ‘ but the 
fact is,” Sir William continued, ‘ that 
there are several which are damn- 
able, not only in a religious and 
speculative light, but also ina moral 
and practical view. Hence the mur- 
murs and complaints which at their 
first promulgation they produced, 
and ever since perpetuated; hence 
the present petition, which, were it 
not for reasons obvious to this 
House, would, instead of two hun- 
dred and fifty names, have had the 
sanction of thousands.’ 

In the morning, Lord North had 
received 2 deputation of the peti- 
tioners, and while objecting to the 
innovation which they proposed, 
had praised the moderation of their 
language. It was the Minister’s 
intention to allow the petition to be 
received, and then to have it quietly 
shelved by a motion to adjourn for 
six months the discussion of its 
contents. His placid intention, 
however, was defeated by the zeal 
of Sir Roger Newdegate, the High 
Church and Tory representative of 
Oxford, who, when Sir William 
Meredith had finished, started to his 
feet and opposed with great vehe- 
mence the mere reception of the 
petition. Its prayer, Sir Roger 
argued, was contrary to the Act of 
Union which provided for the status 
quo of the Church of England, so 
long as England and Seotland were 
united. He reviled the petitioners 
as ‘ knaves’ for not having resigned 
their preferments when they no 
longer believed in the doctrines of 
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the Church by which they lived. 
‘Common honesty,’ said Sir Roger, 
with an amusing jumble, ‘ would 
have taught them not to eat the 
bread of the Church, while, in imita- 
tion of the silly old woman in the 
fable, they kill the fowl that lays 
the golden eggs.’ The reception of 
the petition thus opposed, and the 
character of the petitioners maligned, 
the debate was fairly begun. The 
first speaker, after Sir William 
Meredith, who supported the prayer 
of the petition, was Lord George 
Germaine, and his peroration de- 
serves to be cited. 


Forbear then to tell us that the peti- 
tioners are not respectable. Suppose the 
allegation true; yet still it can be here no 
reasonable objection: because we ought to 
attend to the merits of the cause, not to the 
numbers by whom it is supported. Had 
this argument prevailed when Luther un- 
dertook to expose the abuses of the Romish 
Church, what would have become of the 
Reformation? It would have been nipped 
in the bud, and this nation, as well as the 
rest of Europe, must have groaned under the 
tyranny of the Pope. Consider that re- 
formation generally rises from small begin- 
nings, and, like fame, gathers strength as it 
goes. Ancient establishments, however ab- 
surd, have a body of men interested to sup- 
port them; yet still the force of truth at 
last surmounts every obstacle. Were not 
this the case, how could the Christian reli- 
gion have been first established? It had 
the powers of the earth to vanquish. The 
religious systems of those days were not less 
zealously espoused by the priesthood and 
their adherents than the Thirty-nine Articles 
are in our days. Had they been consulted 
and made the sole arbitrators of the affair, 
as has been suggested in the present in- 
stance, Christianity must have been crushed 
in the birth, We should never have heard 
of the scheme of redemption, in which we 
now all rejoice, and in which all the ends of 
the earth are or may be blessed, For these 
and various other reasons which may be 
urged, I hope that the petition will at least 
be brought up and read, if not examined 
and discussed. This we owe to justice, this 
we owe to decency. Reason and common 
sense call for it from our hands, and Chris- 
tianity cannot otherwise be satisfied. 


The two remaining speakers who, 
before the Minister rose, supported 
the petition, were Thomas Pitt 
(Chatham’s nephew), afterwards 
Lord Camelford; and Lord John 
Cavendish. In refutation of the 
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charge of dishonesty brought against 
the clerical section of the petitioners, 
Pitt made the telling rejoinder that 
the very fact of signing the petition 
was a proof of their honesty: ‘ Were 
they not upright and conscientious 
men, they would not have taken 
this step; for certainly it is not the 
road to preferment. Lord John 
Cavendish was for opening the doors 
of the Church ‘ as wide as possible.’ 
‘ According to the present plan, he 
said, ‘ it is almost as easy for a camel 
to pass though the eye of a needle 
as for a conscientious man to enter 
into orders. Many of the Articles 
seem calculated for keeping out of 
the Church all but those who will 
subscribe anything, and sacrifice 
every consideration to the mammon 
of unrighteousness. Just after 
these words had been pronounced, 
the Minister rose. He grasped at 
the argument drawn by Sir Roger 
Newdegate from the Act of Union 
as an excuse for a departure from 
his original intention of allowing 
the petition to be at least brought 
up. When Lord North had con- 
cluded with some commonplaces 
about the religious anarchy which 
the scheme of the petitioners would 
introduce into the Church, ‘ Tommy’ 
Townshend said a few words for 
receiving the petition, but against 
its prayer; and then came the turn 
of Edmund Burke, with a carefully 
prepared and elaborate oration, ‘a 
fine laboured speech,’ Horace Wal- 
pole calls it. Burke began by deny- 
ing the truth of the assertion made 
by former speakers, that to alter the 
symbols of the Church of England 
was to destroy her :-— 


This, for the sake of the liberty of that 
Church, I must absolutely deny. TheChurch, 
like every body corporate, may alter her 
laws, without changing her identity. As 
an independent Church, professing fallibility, 
she has claimed a right of acting without 
the consent of any other; as a Church, she 
claims, and has always exercised, a right of 
reforming whatever appeared amiss in her 
doctrine, her discipline, or her rites, She 
did sowhen she shook off the Papal supre- 
macy in the reign of Henry VIII., which 
was an act of the body of the English 
Church, as well as of the State (I don’t in- 
quire how obtained). She did so, when she 
twice changed the Liturgy in the reign of 
King Edward VI., when she then esta- 
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blished articles, which were themselves a 
variation from former professions. She did 
so, when she cut off three articles from her 
original forty-two, and reduced them to the 
present thirty-nine; and she certainly would 
not lose her corporate identity, nor subvert 
her fundamental principles, though she were 
to leave ten of the thirty-nine which re- 
main, out of any future confession of her 
faith, She would limit her corporate 
powers on the contrary, and she would op- 
pose her fundamental principles, if she were 
to deny herself the prudential exercise of 
such capacity of reformation, This, there- 
fore, can be no objection to your receiving 
the petition. 


When, after making this import- 
ant admission, Burke proceeded to 
overturn Sir Roger Newdegate’s 
argument, based on the Act of 
Union, against receiving the peti- 
tion, the hopes of the petitioners in 
the gallery may have been raised. 
Tf so, they were soon disappointed. 
The great orator went on to pro- 
nounce himself strongly adverse to 
the prayer of the petition and to 
giving it the slightest encourage- 
ment. ‘Nothing, he said, ‘ but the 
expressed wishes of a majority of the 
nation could warrant the change 
proposed, and it was not pretended 
that a majority called for it.’ And 
then the subscription to Scripture, 
proposed by the petitioners in lieu 
of the subscription to the Articles— 
what did it amount to? There 
were disputes as to the Canon of 
Scripture, what books were genuine 
and so forth. ‘Therefore, to ascer- 
tain Scripture, you must have one 
article more, and you must define 
what that Scripture is which you 
mean to teach.’ Burke continued: 

There are, I believe, very few who, when 
Scripture is so ascertained, do not see the 
absolute necessity of knowing what general 
doctrine a man draws from it, before he is 
sent down authorized by the State to teach 


it as pure doctrine, and receive a tenth of 
the produce of our lands, 

The Scripture is no one summary of doc- 
trines regularly digested, in which a man 
could not mistake his way; it is a most 
venerable, but most multifarious, collection 
of the records of the divine economy; a col- 
lection of an infinite variety, of cosmogony, 
theology, history, prophecy, psalmody, mo- 
rality, apologue, allegory, legislation, ethics, 
carried through different books, by different 
authors, for different ends and purposes. 

It is necessary to sort out what is in- 
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tended for example, what only as narrative, 
what to be understood literally, what figu- 
ratively, when one precept is to be con- 
trolled and modified by another, what is 
used directly, and what only as an argu- 
ment ad hominem, —what is temporary and 
what of perpetual obligation; what appro- 
priated to one state, and to one set of men, 
and what the general duty of all Christians. 
If we do not get some security for this; we 
not only permit, but we actually pay for 
all the dangerous fanaticism, which can be 
produced to corrupt our people, and to de- 
range the public worship of the country. 


As soon as Burke had finished, he 
was replied to by a friend, both 
political and personal, the able, 
spirited, and munificent Sir George 
Savile, one of the members for York- 
shire. In his Bristol speech of 
1780, Burke delivered a warm and 
characteristic eulogium on Sir 
George, as ‘a true genius, with an 
understanding, vigorous and acute 
and refined, and distinguishing even 
to excess, and illuminated with a 
most unbounded, peculiar, and ori- 
ginal cast of imagination ;’ as a man 
whose ‘ private benevolence, expand- 
ing itself into patriotism, renders 
his whole being the estate of the 
public, in which he has not reserved 
a peculium for himself of profit, 
diversicn, or relaxation” To the 
stock argument of his opponents, 
that men were not obliged to sub- 
scribe, and might avoid subscription 
by keeping aloof from the Church, 
Sir George Savile finely replied :— 

It may be said, ¢ there is no compulsion 
on those who subscribe; it is a voluntary 
act. If there be sin, it is their own.’ Un- 
doubtedly it is. The man who yields to 
guilt is a sinner; but is the tempter exempt 
Jrom guilt? The difference is altogether in 
favour of the former. The tempted, there- 
fore, may find mercy, the tempter none. 
And whoever continues the temptation when 
it is in his power to remove it, partici- 
pates in the original guilt. 


Thus boldly, too, he met Burke’s 
refinings on the ‘multifarious’ cha- 
racter of the Bible, and the necessity 
for creeds and formularies to fix its 
meaning :— 


Some gentlemen suppose that the Scrip- 
tures are not plain enough to be a rule and 
centre of union to the Church; they must 
have articles and creeds to supply defects. 
But if the things which are necessary to 
salvation are not plainly revealed, then 
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there is no way of salvation revealed to the 
bulk of mankind at all. Whatever is ob- 
scurely revealed, will be always obscure, 
notwithstanding our decisions. It can never 
be authoritatively determined by men, The 
only authority which can explain, and make 
the explication a test of faith, is the autho- 
rity of God, As to what he has plainly re- 
vealed, it needs no articles to ascertain its 
meanings. We should not therefore adopt 
views and measures which are contracted 
and narrow. We should not therefore set 
bars in the way of those who are willing to 
enter and labour in the Church of God. 
When the disciples came to Christ, and 
complained that there were some who cast 
out devils in his name, and said, ‘ We for- 
bade them, because they followed not us,’ 
what did our Saviour do? Did he send 
them tests and articles to be subscribed ? 
Did he ask them whether they believed this 
or that dogma of faith? Whether they 
were Athanasians, or Arians, or Arminians ? 
No; he delivered that admirable and com- 
prehensive maxim: ‘ He that ts not against 
me is for me.’ Go ye and say likewise. 


With these words still ringing in 
its ears, the House next listened to 
a brief speech, against the petition, 
from Charles James Fox, who, how- 
ever, had the good sense to protest 
against the absurdity of making 
striplings sign the Articles before 
their admission to Oxford. ‘Charles 
Fox,’ says the caustic Horace Wal- 
pole» ‘did not shine in this de- 
bate, nor could it be wondered at. 
He had sat up playing hazard at 
Almack’s, from Tuesday evening, 
the 4th, tiil five in the afternoon 
of Wednesday the 5th. An hour 
before he had recovered £12,000 
that he had lost, and by dinner, 
which was at five o’clock, he 
had ended by losing £11,000. On 
the Thursday he spoke in this de- 
bate ; went to dinner at past eleven 
at night; from thence to White’s 
where he drank till seven the next 
morning ; thence to Almack’s, where 
he won £6,000, and between three 
and four in the afternoon he set 
out for Newmarket.’ After Fox’s 
speech, Alderman Sawbridge, the 
Radical (Catherine Macaulay’s bro- 
ther), kept the House in a roar, 
according to the MS. Cavendish 
reports, by insisting on his right to 
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read the Articles aloud (by jway of 
proving their absurdity), from a 
prayer-book which he pulled from 
his pocket. After eight hours of 
debate, a division was taken, when 
217 voted against, 71 for the recep- 
tion of the petition. The list of the 
minority includes the names of three 
Cavendishes, Lord George, Lord 
Frederick, and Lord John, of Dun- 
ning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, 
who had spoken strongly in favour 
of the petition; of Colonel Barré, 
and of at least one member of the 
Government, a Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, and he no other than Lord 
Palmerston, the father of the pre- 
sent Premier. So ended the first 
campaign of what Gibbon, the his- 
torian, calls in a contemporary letter, 
‘this holy war, with a sneer at 
Fox’s preparation for it. The day 
after the debate, Horace Walpole 
thus chronicled it in one of his lively 
epistles to Mann :— 


Yesterday there was a long debate for 
this session in the House of Commons. <A 
petition was offered from two hundred and 
fifty divines, for abolition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles—that summary of impertinent folly. 
It was rejected at eleven at night by a large 
majority; so much more difficult is it to 
expel nonsense than sense; for sense makes 
few martyrs. Will not the Jesuits think it 
hard upon them that we are more absurd 
than France, or even than Spain? I begin 
to think that folly is matter, and cannot 
be annihilated. Destroy its form it takes 
another, The Reformation was only a re-for- 
mation.f 


A curious parliamentary incident 
nearly contemporary with this de- 
bate on the Thirty-nine Articles, is 
worth recording. On the preceding 
30th of January, a Dr. Nowell had 
preached a sermon before the House 
of Commons at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, and according to custom 
was duly thanked for it, and de- 
sired to print it. When the ser- 
mon had been printed, it was read, 
and found to eontain a highflown 
justification of Charles I., and a 
most intemperate denunciation of 
the conduct and proceedings of the 
Long Parliament. On the 21st of 
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February, Nowell’s sermon was 
brought under the notice of the 
House. ‘Tommy’ Townshend went 
the length of proposing that it 
should be burnt by the common 
hangman; even Lord North con- 
demned its doctrine; and without 
a division the vote of thanks to 
Nowell was formally expunged from 
the votes of the House. So little, 
even in the case of a divine preach- 
ing before the House of Commons, 
had the Thirty-nine Articles secured 
the absence of at least one form of 
the ‘ dangerous fanaticism’ against 
which Burke professed to find a 
safeguard in subscription. 

More than two years afterwards 
(May sth, 1774), Sir William Mere- 
dith again proposed to the House of 
Commons to relieve the clergy from 
subscription to the Articles, and 
moved that the House should go 
into a committee of the whole with 
a view to consider the subject. The 
second debate is very briefly re- 
ported in the Parliamentary His- 
tory.* As on the former occasion, 
the chief speakers for relief were Sir 
William Meredith and Sir George 
Savile; Lord George Cavendish, how- 
ever, not contenting himself with a 
silent vote, but declaring for ‘one 
grand National Church.’ Again Sir 
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Roger Newdegate, Lord North, and 
Burke, opposed the motion. Un- 
fortunately for it, the mover had in 
the interval accepted the office of 
Comptroller of the Household ; and 
3urke’s speech seems to have been 
less on the motion itself than on the 
tergiversation of Sir William; Mere- 
dith. During the first part of his 
speech, according to the Parlia- 
mentary History, ‘the House was in 
a continual laugh.’ When the ques- 
tion came to be put, according to 
the same authority, ‘there did not 
appear to be above twenty ayes, and. 
the noes made so strong a sound, 
that Six William Meredith declined 
dividing the House. Thus closed 
what we have ventured to call an 
Episode in the Modern History of 
the English Church. It is one com- 
paratively little known, and yet is 
remarkable for the boldness of the 
declarations in favour of spiritual 
freedom which were made during 
its course by influential members 
of the House of Commons. This 
sketch of it may be acceptable at a 
time when thoughtful churchmen, 
both clerical and lay, are bent on 
procuring that deliverance from the 
tyranny of formularies which Par- 
liament alone has the power to be- 
stow. 


* XVII. 1325-7. 
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THE STORY OF NALA AND DAMAYANTI. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSCRIT TEXT, BY 
CHARLES BRUCE, 


I. 
F old reigned Bhima, called the Fearful King, 

A man of fearful prowess and large virtues, 
But childless, greatly longing for a child. 
‘T’o him there came a wise and holy man, 
One Damana by name; and him the King 
Welcomed and entertained true courteously, 
And did him honour with the Queen his wife. 
And Damana, ere parting, blessed the King, 
That the Queen bare him children—four : the first 
A daughter, Damayanti, who was pearl 
Among all other daughters of her time ; 
And then three sons, who grew up powerful 
And fearful among men—a valiant three ; 
But Damayanti grew up wondrous fair, 
With wealth of beauty, delicately statured ; 
So that her beauty made men marvel much. 
And when she sat among her friends and maidens, 
She shone out, in her costly ornaments 
And blameless beauty, from among them all, 
Like lightning playing out from a dark cloud. 
And on a day, when playing with her maidens 
She saw a flock of golden-plumaged swans ; 
And, as their beauty made her glad, she thought 
‘To catch them; but the beauteous birds flew off 
And scattered thro’ the woods and pleasure-grounds ; 
And she and all her maidens chased them there. 
Then one the Princess chased, turned round, and said, 
‘Fair Damayanti, Nala, who is King 
In Nishada, is peerless among men, 
And rivals in his charms the great twin gods. 
So brave a husband were the seemly prize, 
Sweet lady, of a beauty such as yours.’ 
Then Damayanti, having heard the bird, 
Made answer : ‘ Speak to Nala in like wise.’ 
And so the golden-plumaged bird flew off, 
And told King Nala how the matter stood. 


II. 
Then Damayanti was no more herself, 
But wholly lived in fantasy, and thought 
Of all the bird had told her of the prince ; 
Till she grew thin, and all her beauty paled, 
For longing and for sighing night and day. 
Then all her maidens spake unto the King, 
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Saying, ‘ Damayanti is no more herself’ 

And Bhima pondered anxiously on that, 

And seeing the Princess had reached the age 

Of womanhood, he thought within himself, 

* Let Damayanti choose a man and wed.’ 

Then he sent proclamation to all kings 

And nobles round about, and said to them, 

‘Let Damayanti make free choice among you.’ 

So, when the kings and nobles were aware 

That Damayanti was to make free choice, 

And take herself a husband, then they came 

With elephants and chariots, and with horse, 

And brought great retinue of armed men, 

In sumptuous apparel, gaily crowned ; 

And the vast noise of them filled all the earth. 

And Bhima welcomed with due courtesy 

The illustrious guests, and entertained them well. 
Now Narada and Parvata, whose like, 

For wisdom and for saintliness of life, 

Could not be found among the gods themselves, 

Had made a pilgrimage to Indra’s world ; 

And Indra having met the blameless guests 

With honourable welcome, asked, ‘ What speed ? 

How fares it with you in your pilgrimage ?” 

Then Narada made answer, ‘ All is well.’ 

And great King Indra asked of them, and said, 

* How comes it, heroes, that I do not see 

The kings and valiant men upon the earth, 

Who fear not death in fight ? they come not here 

To be my welcome guests.’ Then Narada 

Made answer, ‘ Hear, O King, and I will tell 

What keeps the kings and mighty men away. 

Among all women on the earth is none 

So fair as Damayanti ; she is soon 

‘To choose herself a husband. So the kings 

And princes of the world have gone to her, 

That she may make free choice among them all.’ 

As soon as that was heard in Indra’s world, 

Came Agni, and the chiefest of the gods, 

And heard what Narada had told the King, 

And said with one accord, ‘ We, too, will go.’ 

So then they all, with royal retinue 

And chariots, hastened to the trysting-place, 

Where all the kings and mighty men were met. 

And Nala, too, went gladly on his way, 

As one whose troth was plighted to the maid. 

And as the gods beheld him on the earth, 

They wondered at the beauty of the man ; 

And having stopped their chariots in the air, 

They hailed him, ‘ You are Nala, that true man? 


We pray you do our message and behest.’ 
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II. 
And Nala promised, ‘I will do your will.’ 
Then turning to them, stood with folded hands, 
And said, ‘I pray you now explain to me, 
What is this message and behest you mean, 
And in whose service shall I do this thing ” 
Then Indra answered Nala thus, and said, 
‘The deathless gods are we, and come to woo 
Fair Damayanti—Indra, King of Heaven, 
And Agni, God of Fire, and Varuna, 
God of the Seas, and Yama, King of Death. 
Go now, and bear this message to the maid: 
“ The guardians of the world, the deathless gods, 
Have come to woo you—Indra, King of Heaven ; 
And Agni, God of Fire ; and Varuna,‘ 

God of the Seas; and Yama, King of Death— 
So do you choose among them whom you will.”’ 
And Nala stood with folded hands, and said, 

‘I pray you now excuse me in this thing, 

For I too go to woo the blameless maid ; 

And sure no man in his right mind could think 
Of doing court for other than himself,’ 

Then all the gods spake out with one accord, 

‘ Have you not promised “TI will do your will ?” 
Go now, and tarry not to make excuse !’ 

And Nala, sore perplexed, made answer thus, 

* Her palace is well guarded ; how shall I 

Find access to the maid?’ And Indra said, 

* You shall find access.” Then the Prince went off 
To Damayanti, to the blameless maid. 

And when he reached the palace, Nala saw 

Her sitting in a circle of her friends, 

With wealth of beauty, delicately statured ; 
And Damayanti’s beauty shone like fire. 

Then Nala, for all wish of his to do 

His message truly, scarce contained himself— 
So sweetly smiled on him the blameless maid. 
And those fair maidens sprang up from their seats, 
For wonder at the beauty of the man. 

But Damayanti, smiling sweetly, said 

To Nala, who had sweetly smiled on her, 

* Who are you, that your beauty makes me glad, 
Coming here like a god? I long to know yeu; 
And, pray you, how did you escape the guard 
My jealous father sets to watch my home” 

To her the Prince made answer in this wise, 
‘Know, lovely lady, Nala is my name; 

T bear a message to you from the gods, 

Four of the first and chiefest of the gods 

All long to win you—Indra, King of Heaven; 
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And Agni, God of Fire; and Varuna, 
God of the Seas; and Yama, King of Death ; 
So do you choose among them whom you will. 
Through the prevenience of these gods I passed 
Unseen, and no one stopped nor hindered me, 
This, lady, is the message that I bear ; 
I wait to hear your pleasure and your will.’ 
Iv. 
She bowed in reverence to the gods, then smiled, 
And said to Nala, ‘ In all confidence 
Advise me now what you would have me do; 
For all I am, and all I have is yours ; 
I pray you, therefore, speak without restraint. 
The words the swan spake to me, great my lord, 
Do burn within me; and on your account, 
In truth, is this assembly of the kings. 
But if you spurn me and the love I bear you, 
Trust me, I shall not fear, for your sweet sake, 
Fire, water, poison, or a bitterer death.’ 
And Nala answered thus the royal maid, 
*In presence of the guardians of the world, 
How can you choose a mortal son of man, 
Unworthy of the dust from off their feet, 
The noble potentates who made the world ? 
For my sake, lady, choose among the gods ; 
For surely death awaits the man who acts 
Against the will and pleasure of the gods. 
Who would not choose so grand a lord as that 
Great God of Fire, whose mouth consumes the world ? 
Who would not choose so grand a lord as he 
Whose rod compels the assemblies of the earth, 
Through fear of him, to walk in righteousness ? 
Who would not choose so grand a lord as he 
Who’crushed the might of all his enemies— 
The great, just God, the King of all the gods? 
Who would not choose so grand a lord as he 
Who rules the west, the champion of the gods? 
And Damayanti answered him again— 
The dew of sorrow settling in her eye— 
‘ T’reverently bow to all the gods, 
But choose you for my husband—none but you.’ 
Trembling she stood, with meekly-folded hands ; 
And Nala answered thus the blameless maid, 
‘I come to you as an ambassador ; 
How can I woo you, lady, for myself? 
Then Damayanti, smiling, though her words 
Were broken ever by her tears, made answer, 
* Nala, my king, I will devise a way 
To rid you wholly of all fault or blame. 
Do you, and Indra, and the other gods 
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Come all together to the trysting-place ; 

And there, before the guardians of the world, 

Will I make choice of you, Nala, my king!’ 

Then Nala, having left the royal maid, 

Returned to bring an answer to the gods. 

And as they saw him come, the deathless gods, 

The guardians of the world inquired of him, 

‘King Nala, hast thou seen the smiling maid ? 

What answer gave she to our message sent ? 

Then Nala spake out, ‘ Aided by your power, 

I entered Dimayanti’s home, unseen 

By the ancient men who sat to guard the gate, 

And no one saw me as I entered there, 

Except the daughter of the Fearful King. 

And now I bear this message from the maid,— 

“ Let all the gods come to the trysting-place.” ’ 
v. 

So when a day that boded well had come, 

The Fearful King sent proclamation out ; 

And all the suitors, sick at heart for love, 

Came to the wooing of the royal maid, 

And entered through the portal to the hall, 

That dazzled with its columns of pure gold, 

Like lions entering their mountain lair. 

There sat they, each in his appointed place, 

All crowned with flowers of exquisite perfume, 

And wearing earrings wrought of costly gems ; 

Princes, with delicately rounded arms, 

As smooth as serpents—very grand to view— 

With flowing hair, and eyebrows of fair arch, 

And countenances where the perfect beauty 

Shone like the nightly planets of the sky. 

But as the daughter of the Fearful King 

Entered, all eyes were fixed, all minds were rapt 

And not an eyelid winked, for wonder at 

The beauty and fair stature of the maid. 

Then, while the kings were being heralded, 

The blameless maid saw five men all alike, 

So that for doubt she knew not which of them 

Was Nala, each resembled so the prince. 

And, sore perplexed, she thought within herself, 

‘ How shall I know which Nala, which the gods ? 

Of all the signs by which I should discern 

The gods, I see no token here at all.’ 

And doubting long, and being sore perplexed, 

She thought to seek her refuge in the gods ; 

So, trembling, as she stood with folded hands, 

She spake out with meek voice and reverent heart ; 

* If, since I heard the message of the swan, 

I truly chose King Nala for my lord, 
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I pray the gods to show him to me now. 

If truly I am pure in word and thought, 

I pray the gods to show him to me now. 

If truly heaven designed him for my lord, 

I pray the gods to show him to me now. 

If truly I have vowed to love my lord, 

I pray the gods to show him to me now. 

And I do pray the gods, the supreme kings, 

The guardians of the world, now to reveal 

Their shape and nature, so I recognize 

Nala, my lord, my lover—first of men.’ 
Hearkened the fearful prayer of that fair maid 

The deathless gods, and straightway they revealed 
‘The tokens of their godhead: so she saw 

All those high gods—no sweat upon their brow— 
No eyelid winking—not a stain of dust 

Upon them ; fresh the garlands on their heads, 
They stood, nor touched the ground beneath their feet. 
But Nala touched the ground, and there his shadow 
Lay ; and the flowers were withered on his head, 
And ever and again his eyelids met. 

Then knew the daughter of the Fearful King, 
And went to Nala in all modesty, 

And took the border of his robe, and placed 

An excellent fair wreath about his neck, 

And so made choice of him to be her lord. 

Then a low sound of disappointment brake 

From all the kings; but Nala, glad at heart, 
Spake such sweet comfort to the smiling maid,— 

* Love, since you choose me thus, in this high presence, 
I am wholly yours, attentive to each word 

And wish of yours—as long as life shall last 

I will be with you—wholly yours for ever, 

Each joying in the other, then they two 

With reverence approached the gods, and looked 
On them as on their refuge ; and the gods, 

The guardian® of the world, that dwell in splendour, 
Blessed with good gifts the choice the maiden made ; 
And Indra, King of Heaven, gave him sight 

To see the Unseen in the sacrifice, 

And power to pass unhindered where he would ; 
And Agni made him master over fire, 

And gave him power on earth, in heaven and hell ; 
Then Yama gave him to have benefit 

Of all things good for food, and stablished him 

In justice; and the King of all the Waters 
Committed to him power over water, 

And gave him flowers excellent in odour 

And rich in virtue ; lastly all the gods 

Gave promise of two children : after that 
Returned upon their way to heaven ; and all 
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The princes having witnessed the betrothal 
With admiration, then passed home again. 


VI. 
Thus did the daughter of the Fearful King 
Make choice of Nala; and the glorious gods, 
The guardians of the world, returning home, 
Encountered Cali, with that other fiend, 
The wily Dwapara ; and Indra spake 
To Cali—‘ Whither now?’ That other answered— 
* We would be present at Damayanti’s choice ; 
And she shall be my bride, for I have set 
My heart on her :’ then Indra laughed, and said, 
* Lo, in uur presence she hath made her choice 
Of Nala!’ then was Cali hot with wrath, 
And, bowing with due reverence to the gods, 
He said, ‘ Her punishment is surely just, 
Who puts a man in preference to the gods.’ 
Then the great gods, whose home is in the heavens, 
Made answer thus: ‘ Not without our consent 
Hath Damayanti taken the blameless prince. 
What maiden would not love the virtuous king 
‘Who knows the law and wholly bides by it ? 
Well the gods love the sacrifice he brings, 
And very lovely is his life with mercy, 
And truth, and strict observance of the right’ 
But, when the gods had left them, Cali said, 
*I will not stay my wrath ; lo, I will go 
And keep an eye on Nala; he shall not 
Enjoy the daughter of the Fearful King ; 
But I will surely thrust him from his realm, 
So you but help me mastering the dice.’ 


vil. 
Thus these conspired—Cali and Dwapara: 
And Cali went to watch the blameless King, 
And seek occasion to lay hold of him; 
And twelve long years he waited, but found none. 
At length in an unguarded hour he came 
And got the mastery over him; then went 
To Pushkara, the brother of the King, 
And tempted him to play at dice with Nala, 
Saying, ‘I will aid you in such sort that you 
Shall surely win his kingdom.at the dice.’ 
Then, Nala, being sore provoked to play 
In presence of his Queen, at last consented. 
So they two played for gold and glittering coins, 
For chariots, and for horses and attire ; 
But Nala ever lost continually ; 
For Cali worked enchantment of the dice. * 
And Nala, for all hero that he was, 
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Being maddened by the play and at his loss, 
Would yield to no entreaty of his friends. 
Thereafter came the chief men of the state, 

To save the King from utter loss and ruin ; 

And Nala’s chariot driver came, and said 

To Damayanti, ‘ Lo, great Queen, the city 

Is gathered at the gate to speak with Nala, 

For all men fear the ruin of the King, 

Seeing he is wrongly treated in this matter.’ 
Then with low voice, and tearful, in great sorrow, 
The daughter of the Fearful King said, ‘ Lord, 
The people wait to see you at the gate ; 

Will you not-see them?’ And, though many times 
She said so, and again, in her great sorrow, 
Looking so beautiful with her large eyes ; 

Yet Nala answered not, for wily Cali 

Had wholly got the mastery over him. 

Then was there sorrow among all the people, 

And they passed home again, saying in their hearts, 
Can this be Nala? So, month after month, 

Did Nala play and lose continually. 


VIL. 


And as the charioteer stood there, the Queen 
Said to him, speaking very winningly, 

* You know what confidence my lord the King 
Hath ever shown you; pray you, therefore, now 
Assist him in this utter need of his ; 

For ever as he loses in his play, 

His passion gains new force, and still the dice 
Fall ever more against him, ever in favour 

Of Pushkara; and he will not hearken to 

The entreaties of his friends, nor hear my voice. 
I do not blame my Nala; it is not 

His fault he will not listen to my words ; 

But now, I pray your aid, being very heavy 
For sorrow—aye, being well nigh grieved to death. 
So do you harness Nala’s favourite horses, 

And take my children off to Cundina, 

And leave them and the chariots and the horses 
With my relations there; then, if you will, 
Stay with them, or go elsewhere, as you will.’ 
Then, having heard what Damayanti said, 

The charioteer drove off to Cundina, 

‘lo the far country of the Fearful King, 

And left the children and the chariot there; 
Then, very sad at heart for his good lord, 
Varshneya came to Oude, and there took service, 
To drive the chariot of King Rituparna, 
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IX. 
And Nala, playing still with Pushkara, 
Lost all his kingdom and his wealth to him. 
Then said that other, smiling cunningly, 
* Let us play on! what stake have you to set ? 
I know not what you have, save Damayanti ; 
All else you had is mine; so, if you will, 
This time shall Damayanti be the stake.’ 
Then a great sorrow smote the heart of Nala, 
And, answering that other not a word, 
He put off all his costly ornaments, 
And looking upon Pushkara, went out 
With but a single scanty covering. 
And Damayanti followed him—she, too, 
With but a single garment. So they two 
Went hungering many days about the woods ; 
For Pushkara had threatened penalty 
On any who should offer Nala comfort. 
And Nala, hungering, after many days, 
Saw a great flock of birds with wings like gold. 
Then was brave Nala glad. and said, ‘ To-day 
I shall have food, and shill be rich again.’ 
So took the covering he had about him 
And threw it over them ; they, flying off, 
Took Nala’s dress, and left him naked there ; 
And as he stood there in his misery 
They mocked him, saying, ‘ Fool, we are the dice, 
And came to rob you of your covering — 
Not satisfied to leave you even that.’ 
Then Nala spake to Damayanti, saying, 
* My blameless one, the dice which robbed me of 
My kingdom and my fortune, and through which 
I sorrow thus and hunger, being refused 
All comfort by my people, have robbed me now, 
In the shape of birds, of even my covering ; 
And now this sorrow makes me mad ; but hear me, 
I am your husband—I speak for your good. 
There lies the way that leads towards the south, 
Crossing the mountains; yonder river flows 
‘Towards the sea, by many a hermitage 
Of great, wise men, who live on herbs and fruits; 
This road leads on to Cosala, and this 
Leads to the country of the Fearful King.’ 
In sorrow, with great effort, spake the King, ° 
And showed the country round to Damayanti. 
She, with a voice all broken by her tears 
For the great sorrow that lay on her, said, 
‘I tremble, lord, this heart of mine beats quick 
To hear the dreadful counsel you propose. * 
How could I leave you in this lonely wood, 
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Robbed of your power and wealth, and shelterless, 
‘To hunger and to faint for lack of aid ? 
When you are faint with hunger and fatigue, 
And sick with thoughts of former happiness, 
Here in this fearful forest, then will I 
With comfort charm away your weariness. 

For never yet in grief, be what it may, 

Was found in herbs so excellent a virtue, 

As in a man’s true wife.’ And Nala answered, 
‘That was well said—that never medicine 

Had virtue like the love of a true wife, 

‘lo soothe man in his sorrow ; love, why fear ? 
‘Though of myself I recked not, you, my love— 
My blameless one—I will not leave for ever.’ 
And Damayanti answered, ‘ Lord, why then 
Point to the country of the Fearful King ? 

But if you think it best that I should go 
And seek my friends there, let us go together, 
And the great King will welcome you with honour; 
Nay, you will do him honour if you go, 

And you shall live there happy in our home.’ 

x 

Sut Nala answered, ‘ Love, I do not doubt 

Your father’s kingdom, being his, is mine ; 

But thither will I not in this estate : 
Once did I go, and filled your heart with joy— 
Shall I go now who fill your heart with sorrow?” 
Then they two, covered with a single dress, 
Roamed through the woods till, faint with thirst and hunger, 
They reached a little hut: there sat them down, 
Nala and the daughter of the Fearful King. 
Then Nala, naked, with dust and sweat upon him, 
Being very weary, slept on the bare ground ; 
And the tender, loving wife, faint with fatigue, 
And heavy with her sorrow, slept beside him. 
And as Damayanti slept, lo, the vast sorrow 
Shook the great soul of Nala, and he woke ; 
Who, thinking of the kingdom he had lost, 
And of the friends who had forsaken him, 
And of this weary wandering in the wood, 
Said to himself, ‘To be or not to be? 
I know not which is better—death or life— , 
In such abandonment; for this dear child 
Is overwhelmed with sorrow for my sake. 
If she lose me, it may be she will go 
And seek her friends ; for far too lovely is she 
‘That any one should harm her on the way— 
So true in her devotion, and so fair.’ 
Thus Nala reasoned—for the wily power 
Of Cali worked on him ; and in great doubt 
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He paced there up and down, and spied by chance 
A bare knife lying close beside the hut : 

With that he cut the dress she had in two, 

And, being beside himself, left Damayanti 

In the lone hut asleep: then his heart smote him, 
And drew him back ; and, gazing on her there, 
He wept, and said, ‘My love, whom wind nor sun 
Dared look upon, lies here in this poor hut, 

On the bare ground, alone, without a friend. 

How shall she go safe through this fearful wood— 
Haunted by serpents, beasts, and deadly things— 
Alone, forsaken ? may the powers of heaven 
Protect you, blessing! aye, and you are safe 

And shielded by your virtue. Thus he spoke, 
And went again, and came and went again ; 

For the strong charm of Cali worked on him. 


XI. 
But when the delicate-statured Queen awoke, 
Refreshed from her great weariness, alone 
In the lone wood, and saw no Nala there, 
In her vast grief she sent forth a sharp cry, 
And ran about the wood, leaping in madness— 
For the huge sorrow in her made her mad— 
Till falling, overwhelmed with grief, her tears 
And bitter cries were broken by her faints. 
But as the sorrow burnt like fire within her, 
Thus spake the daughter of the Fearful King, 
Sobbing and weeping: ‘ That wily wicked one 
Who made my Nala thus; may all his life 
Be passed in a yet bitterer lot than this!’ 
So mourned the wife of Nala, the true King, 
And ever sent forth a sharp little cry. 
And as some melancholy warbling bird, 
So wailed she through the forest. Of a sudden 
Came a great serpent and twined itself about her. 
She, thinking only of her love and lord, 
Recked nothing of herself, but only him, 
Haply a hunter, hunting in the wood, 
Heard Damayanti’s cries, who, coming up, 
Saw the great serpent round the beauteous maid, 
And pierced him with an arrow through the face. 
Then he brought water, bathed her, and set food 
Before her, speaking comfortable words ; 
Then asked her, ‘ What could bring you to this wood, 
Lady, whose large eye sparkles like the roe’s ? 
And—for I well believe you of high birth— 
How came this utter desolation on you ?” 
Then Damayanti told him all the truth ; 
And he with low and whispering sweet words 
Spake to her, and a passion came on him— 
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For her scant dress ill covered her fair limbs 
And beauteous breast; but, when she was aware 
Of that, her indignation burnt like fire : 

* Now if I love—have never loved but one— 

So may this villain lie here stricken dead !’ 

And at her words, as falls a blasted tree 

Struck by the lightning, so that wicked one 
Fell stricken at her feet, and lay down dead. 


xII. 
And Damayanti went, in quest of Nala, 
A long and weary way through the lone wood; 
Then saw at last a caravan of merchants, 
With elephants and chariots, and with horses. 
As the delicate-statured lady, pale and sad, 
Came to the people, some, for sheer amaze, 
Ran frightened off; but others, moved with pity, 
Asked of her, ‘Who, and whence are you, fair lady ? 
What seek you in the wood? Your presence here 
Alarms us; speak, if you are mortai woman !’ 
The blameless daughter of the Fearful King 
Spake, ‘ Mortal daughter of a mortal King 
Am I, in quest of one named Nala:’ her 
The leader of the caravan made answer, 
*T am the chief man of this caravan, 
Fair lady ; and I know of no one here 
Named Nala: save yourself, in all this wood 
I have not seen a living being; may 
Good spirits bless me as I speak the truth 
And Damayanti asked him, ‘ Would you tell me 
Whither the caravan is going?’ He 
Made answer, ‘ All this caravan belongs 
To the wise King of Chedy, and we go 
In quest of gain and traflic in the cities.’ 


XIII. 
Then blameless Damayanti, hearing that, 
Went with the people, longing for her lord. 
And after journeying long in that grim wood, 
They came upon a pleasant lake, whose banks 
Were green with grass and bushes, and they felt 
A longing for the pleasant spot, and tarried 
That night on the west shore; but when the night 
Was wet with dew, and every sound was hushed, 
Came to the lake a herd of elephants, 
And trampled on the people as they lay 
About the lotus-blooming lake, and slept ; 
Then a huge cry of terror rose, and all the people 
Climbed up the trees, or hid themselves in holes. 
And Damayanti, wakened by the noise, 
Filed frightened to the wood; and the next day 
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Towards evening, reached the city of the King 
Of wise Subahu, who was king in Chedy. 

And a great crowd of boys kept following her, 
And making mock of her, until she reached 

The palace of the King, where the Queen-mother 
Saw her, and bade her waiting-woman, saying, 
‘Go, bring the maiden to me ; for they vex her, 
Poor stranger as she is, without a home.’ 

Then, having saved her from those wanton men, 
And made her enter that fair palace hall, 

She questioned Damayanti—* Who are you? 

For, naked of all ornament as you are, 

And in great sorrow—as I well perceive— 

Yet are you very lovely; aye, your beauty 

Plays like the lightning flashing from dark clouds.’ 
Then spake the daughter of the Fearful King, 

‘ You see a woman, who, for the great love 

She bore her lord, hath followed him, since he, 

In a great passion for play that came on him, 
Lost all his fortune, and then fled alone 

Into the forest, with a single coat, 

Being well nigh vexed to madness ; and I sought him, 
To give him such sweet comfort as I could. 

But as I slept he left me in the forest 

Half naked and alone; and day and night 

I seek him sorrowing, and find him not, 

My godlike one, my lover, first of men.’ 

Sadly she spoke, her bright eyes filled with tears; 
And, sad te see her sad, the gracious lady 

Made answer, ‘ Come, and make your home with me; 
For you have won my love; and lo, my people 
Shall hunt your husband out, and bring him here.’ 
And Damayanti answered in this wise,— 

‘I will live with you upon this condition : 

That I eat nothing that is left by others, 

Nor go on errands, nor in any way 

Be brought in contact with your serving-people.’ 
Then was the lady glad, and said, ‘ All this 

Shall be as you desire; ’tis bravely spoken.’ 
Then turning to Sunanda, to her daughter, 

Said, ‘ Make her your companion and your friend, 
And have no fear to share your joys with her.’ 
‘Then was the daughter of the Queen right glad, 
And took the daughter of the Fearful King 

To her apartments, followed by her maidens. 


(To be Continued.) 
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F the evidence of crowded houses 
I and of newspaper critics were to 
be believed, these are indeed the 
palmy days of the British drama; 
and fine actors are as plentiful as 
blackberries. Never had London so 
many theatres as now, and all pros- 
perous; never before were so many 
‘great conceptions grandly embo- 
died’ to be seen upon its stages. 
The language of hyperbole is racked 
to describe everything and every- 
body connected with our theatres. 
Every house has its man or woman 
of genius, electrifying the audience 
in their ‘ great characters’ of Leah, 
or Bel Demonio, as the case may be. 
Every leading character, in fact, 
is ‘ great;’? melodramatic effects are 
‘grand conceptions ;? scenery is of 
nothing less than ‘ideal beauty; 
and processions or dances, in which 
the largest number of female legs 
can be introduced with effect, are 
‘strokes of genius.’ So the critics 
tell us; so the playbills, echoing the 
critics, tell us; and the plaudits of 
the crowds that nightly throng all 
the West End theatres enforce the 
same conclusion. In the midst of 
this jubilee of admiration, here and 
there voices may be heard of occa- 
sional dissent. Not yet have all 
been driven from the theatres, who 
remember the days when more was 
done for the glory of the drama, and 
less was talked about it; when the 
art was foremost, and after it, in his 
own thoughts, as well as those of 
the public, came the artist; when, 
to ennoble the impulses, to expand 
the heart, to rouse the whole nature 
through imaginative sympathy to 
its highest states of tension, was 
no small part of what our best Eng- 
lish actors aimed at, and not seldom 
achieved ; when the language of 
poetry found apt and musical utter- 
ance on the stage; when the pursuit 
of a noble art gave dignity and grace 
to its professors; when the triumph 
of mind over mind, not of mere dis- 
play over the senses, was the ambi- 
tion of the true actor; and when 
success and position were achieved 
by merit, and not by those vulgar 


arts of puffery which have for some 
years past made theatres and actors 
contemptible and ridiculous. Not 
yet, we say, have those who remem- 
ber these days been driven from the 
theatres. It is hard for them to 
forego a recreation endeared by so 
many associations, and capable of 
such admirable influences. Through 
all the chaos into which theatrical 
affairs have fallen, they discern here 
and there symptoms, not unhopeful, 
of a return to a better state of things. 
Above all, they see an eagerness on 
the part of the audiences to recog- 
nise genuine merit wherever it has a 
chance of being heard—an eagerness 
which in its haste often mistakes 
for genius what is no more than ta- 
lent and accomplishment of a se- 
condary kind. When it confounds a 
Ristori with a Rachel, or a Stella 
Colas with an O’Neill, we may re- 
gret the delusion; but watch that 
crowd giving its heart up in its 
simplicity to the false prophetess, 
and you feel sure that it would 
answer with unerring instinct and 
profound emotion to the inspiration 
of genius. Deluded by shams it 
may be, but it will never fail to re- 
cognise the true thing. Therefore 
is it that the lovers of the higher 
drama never despair; but in these 
its dark days are content to lift up 
their voice where they may, in pro- 
test against the false systems and 
the false idols of the present, hour, 
believing that the minds are not few 
in which their protest finds an 
echo. 

Such a protest it has been our 
duty more than once to make in 
these pages. When nearly all the 
world were bowing down to worship 
Mr. Charles Kean for his so-called 
‘revivals’ of Shakspeare, we were 
at pains to point out, not so much 
the desecration of the poet—that 
was self-evident to all who knew 
and reverenced his works but the 
violation of true art, the abiding in- 
jury alike to actor and to audience, 
which must ensue from making per- 
sonation subservient to upholstery, 
and what was essential subordinate 
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to the merest accessories. It was 
easy to foresee that the system which 
trusted to interesting the audience 
through the eye, while ruthlessly 
‘shouldering aside the dramatic in- 
terest,’ must sooner or later result in 
weariness to the spectator and failure 
to the manager. Neither actor nor 
manager, however brilliant, ever de- 
bauched the public taste with im- 
punity ; and Mr. Kean, while he left 
himself without actors to sustain the 
poetical drama, created a false appe- 
tite for spectacle and display, which 
all his powers and influence were 
unable to gratify without ruin to 
himself. So the managerial sceptre 
passed from his grasp, and others 
have become the favourites of the 
hour, who carry spectacular display 
to a higher pitch, and infuse into it 
the zest of a melodramatic dash, 
from which even Mr. Kean’s taste 
recoiled. 

Keenly as we have suffered at the 
Princess’s Theatre in the days of 
that gentleman’s dynasty, where 
season by season he laid his hand 
upon some one of Shakspeare’s 
noblest works, and crushed the 
poetry out of it, under the heel of 
scene-painter and costwmier, we 
have since seen cause to know that 
in that ‘lowest depth’ of suffering 
a still lower was to be reached ; for 
have we not within the same walls 
witnessed Mr. Fechter’s Othello and 
Miss Stella Colas’s Juliet? Of the 
former this magazine has said its 
say,* and the public has long since 
ratified, its damnatory verdict. The 
‘brilliant Frenchman’s’ Othello is 
dead and buried. 


Let it sleep in the shade, 
Where cold and unhonour’d its relics are laid, 


Indeed, our gratitude to Mr. Fech- 
ter for leaving Shakspeare for the 
more congenial society of Paul 
Feval is such that we would not for 
the world evoke one recollection of 
his travestie of the noble Moor. 
But we are threatened not only with 
a return of Miss Colas to our stage, 
but another French Juliet is talked 
of as at hand, in the person of Ma- 
dame Duverger from the Odéon; 
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and as all the journals, the Zxaminer 
alone excepted, have told us that 
the London public of this age have 
now for the first time seen in a 
Frenchwoman the Juliet of Shak- 
speare, it may not be amiss to say 
what is thought of French acting of 
Shakspeare in general, and especially 
of Miss Colas’s Juliet, by those who, 
like ourselves, profess such know- 
ledge of Shakspeare and of English 
acting as may be gathered by the 
study and wakeful observation of 
many years. 

That a French play will be best 
acted by Frenchmen, a German by 
Germans, a Spanish by Spaniards, 
is a proposition so obvious, that 
the boldest lover of paradox will 
scarcely venture to dispute it. Had 
we performers on our stage equal 
to the greatest that ever adorned it, 
who will venture to assert that they 
could do the same justice to a play 
of Moliére’s as the ordinary troupe 
of the Théftre Francais, or to a 
tragedy of Goethe’s or Schiller’s as 
the performers of the Burg Theater 
of Vienna? There is in all national 
literature a something indigenous, 
which can never be thoroughly felt, 
and therefore can never be tho- 
roughly expressed but by a native— 
a something which is due to the na- 
tional character and life, and which 
no readiness of sympathy or quick- 
ness of apprehension in a stranger 
can supply. We feel it vividly upon 
occasions in the subtleties of a phrase, 
in a turn of sentiment or thought, 
nay, in the rhythmic involutions of 
a verse; but, like life itself, it per- 
vades and gives expression to the 
whole work, yet defies the finest 
analysis to seize or to define. If this 
be true, as unquestionably it is, even 
of the minor dramatists, with how 
much more force must the principle 
apply to Shakspeare? Admirably 
as his plays are acted in some of the 
great theatres of Germany, even in 
the best there is a want of vital 
force and individuality in the re- 
presentation which demands from 
an Englishman the most liberal 
allowance. How hard it is for one 
nation thoroughly to appreciate the 





* See Frasei’s Magazine for December, 1861, 
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dramatic truthfulness of another 
we have often felt, when we have 
beheld a Berlin audience convulsed 
with laughter by a Falstaff, destitute 
to our apprehension of one ray of 
natural humour, or moved to tears 
by a Desdemona, whose milk-and- 
water insipidity was chiefly remark- 
able from its contrast to the robust 
vigour of her person. And yet the 
Germans may almost be said to have 
been suckled upon English litera- 
ture, and Shakspeare fills a much 
larger space upon their stage than 
he does upon our own. But simply 
because he is English, and they are 
Germans, they never can thoroughly 
fathom him in all his ‘breadth and 
depth. That they are the greatest 
critics of Shakspeare is one of the 
many stupid cants about the great 
master which are propagated with- 
out thought from mouth to mouth 
upon the strength of the names of 
Goethe, Schlegel, Horn, Gervinus, 
and others. A few incisive sentences 
of the Coleridges, father and son, 
and many other Englishmen who 
might be named, flash more light 
upon the nature of Shakspeare’s 
characters, or the purpose of his 
plays, than pages of the misty 
twaddle of Ulrici, or the dry prosing 
of Gervinus. It is not in the studio 
of a German professor, or in the 
narrow arena of German life, that 
Shakspeare is to be mastered. To 
comment fitly upon him, a man must 
have English blood in his veins, 
must have grown up in an English 
home, jhave lived the broad, free, 
energetic life of a well-trained Eng- 
lishman; and above all, must have 
learned in English maids and ma- 
trons to appreciate and to love the 
qualities which make ‘ Shakspeare’s 
women’ stand alone and apart, as 
the ideal of all that is tenderest and 
purest, most fascinating, and most 
exalted in womanhood. And if this 
be true of a critical commentator, it 
is true in a tenfold degree of that 
best of all expositors, the actor or 
actress, who are to supply the living 
commentary of breathing passion 
and moving grace on which the 
dramatist relied for the full develop- 
ment of his meaning. 

So little characteristic of French 
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female nature are simplicity and 
quiet strength, that it would indeed 
be marvellous were a Frenchwoman, 
however gifted, so to identify herself 
with any of Shakspeare’s characters 
as tomake us feel that in her we had 
the poet’s conception placed living 
before us. Butif this character were 
Juliet, the wonder would become a 
miracle. One of our greatest Eng- 
lish actresses —herself the most 
celebrated Juliet of her day—used 
to say that ‘no woman knew how to 
play Juliet till she was too old to 
do so’—a forcible mode of express- 
ing what all experience proves, 
that of all the characters of Shaks- 
peare this tasks most severely tlic 
genius and resources of the actress. 
Why this is so would demand more 
space to show than we can afford ; 
but at the very threshold of the 
inquiry one reason strikes us, and it 
is this—that Juliet has to run 
through the whole gamut of the 
passions, from the deepest joy to the 
most frenzied despair. The girl has 
to expand before our eyes into the 
loving, suffering, self-centred, heroic 
woman, great in brain as in heart, in 
will as in devotion. We see the 
rosebud burst into the perfect flower, 
and then swept into destruction, 
while the dews of morning still 
linger upon it, and every petal still 
exhales the most delicate perfume. 
Rarely endowed in mind and body, 
then, must she be in whom the 
‘wonder of Verona’ shall be truly 
incarnate. Not lightly, therefore, 
should the character be approached 
by ny actress; not lightly should 
any attempt to embody it, before a 
London audience at least, be dealt 
with by the critic; and yet when 
Miss Stella Colas—a young lady in- 
capable of pronouncing one line of 
English with a pure cadence or a 
true accent—made a dash at the 
most difficult part in our drama, we 
were informed by the papers, in 
every form that panegyric could 
adopt, not only that nothing so good 
lad been seen on our stage, but 
that in her was embodied the true, 
the ideal Juliet. The value of such 
opinions would suffer a heavy check 
could we only know how many of 
the writers had ever seen a good 
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English Juliet, or what was their 
abstract idea of what Juliet should 
be. Sorely as our performers have 
degenerate? -ibanks to the system 
that makes scerery and effects the 
wll in all, and allows neither scope 
nor encouragement to good acting 
—there are yet, we trust and believe, 
to be found on our stages actresses 
who as far eclipse Miss Stella Colas 
in real: power, as she herself is 
eclipsed on the French stage by 
many who are nevertheless not in- 
trusted there with more than sub- 
ordinate parts. But then, unhappily 
for them, they can speak English like 
a native; they,think that coquettish 
artifice is scarcely in accordance 
with the love by which Juliet’s 
whole being is possessed ; and they 
know too much of real passion to let 
it overflow into the noisy vehemence 
which our newspaper Aristarchs so 
constantly mistake for power. In 
the reading of this enterprising 
French actress, Capulet’s daughter 
loses every charm which distin- 
guishes her from a mere wayward 
girl—at first impatient for a toy, and 
then borne away by peevish passion 
when she is bereft of it. Her love 
is without tenderness, her sorrow 
without pathos, her despair without 
grandeur. That in Juliet, Shakspeare 
shows us the rapid onward develop- 
ment of a noble nature under the 
pressure of great and sudden trials, 
is an idea which never seems to 
have suggested itself to the actress. 
She treats the play as a medium 
for displaying the attractions of 
y outh, a pretty face, the coquetry of 
the French ingénue, and the rodo- 
montade of a Boulevard theatre. 
The result is a patchwork of tawdry 
prettiness and unmaidenly vehe- 
mence, happily so wide of all that 
we associate with the idea of Shaks- 
peare’s Juliet, that it can never 
enter the mind in connection with 
it. That the actress is clever no 
one will deny; but where Shaks- 
peare is involved, cleverness will 
carry a performer but a little way. 
Well might the Parisian public, 
who are familiar with Miss Colas as 
a third-rate actress of the Théitre 
Frangais, be amazed to find her all 
at once recognized by our critics as 
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a great interpreter of ‘the divine 
Williams.’ They felt as we should 
feel, were we to hear of Miss Louisa 
Keeley or Miss Woolgar taking Paris 
by storm as Phédre or Camille. How 
the journalists of Paris—Edouard 
Thierry, Jules Janin, or Théophile 
Gautier—would have dealt with 
such an attempt! And how fit they 
are for their duty as public guides 
the Parisians well know. But they 
do not know that among the art 
critics of the London press the 
counterparts of these writers are not 
to be found, and that the London 
public has no protection in its 
journals against incapacity, how- 
ever great, or presumption, how- 
ever daring. They were thus left 
to one of two conclusions—either 
that they had failed to recognize a 
pearl of price, when it was before 
their eyes, or that paste passes. cur- 
rent for gems on this side of the 
Channel. Which of these conclu- 
sions their self-esteem was certain to 
adopt it is needless to say; and 
hence the placid stolidit, of John 
Bull is likely to provoke an inroad 
of fair foreigners, all ready to teach 
us in broken English how to read and 
interpret our national poet. Miss 
Colas is promised to us as soon as 
St. Petersburg can spare her; and 
Madame Duverger, as we have said, 
with her fine eyes and finer dia- 
monds, quits ‘ the cold shade’ of the 
Odéon for the smiles and plaudits 
which may be assumed to await her 
here in sunny Albion. 

It is time, however, that this sort 
of thing should have an end. If 
our stage is to be overrun with a 
confusion of tongues, let them find 
employment on meaner matter than 
the poetry of Shakspeare. Were 
there a hope of any stranger giving 
us glimpses, however imperfect, of 
the soul of any of his characters, we 
might bear the mangling of the 
verse; but that which Talma and 
Rachel feared to do, that which 
Ristori has not feared to do, but has 
signally failed in doing, no Colases 
or Duvergers should be permitted 
to attempt. If our critics knew 
their duty, and led the public taste 
by speaking what is thought and 
felt and spoken about such perform- 
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ances, in all circles where art and 
poetry are studied and understood, 
such pretenders would be swept 
from our stage, or at least kept in 
the subordinate position which alone 
they are competent to fill. 

It is indeed time to make a pro- 
test against the utterance of English 
poetry being intrusted to strangers, 
when not only is every species of 
barbarism in pronunciation tole- 
rated, but the very power of deliver- 
ing a blank verse line is all but ex- 
tinct. Who has not experienced the 
delight of merely listening to the 
French tongue as it is spoken at the 
Comédie Francaise? There a pure 
standard is still preserved, as in 
past days the standard utterance of 
our own speech was preserved at 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden. 
Now all is chaos, and the chances 
are that, whatever the play, we shall 
hear, before the second act, every 
variety of accent and utterance, from 
the broken English of the foreigner, 
the nasal drawl and harsh vowel 
sounds of the American, down to 
the kitchen English of that large 
class of actresses who have been 
promoted of late years, upon the 
strength of a shapely ankle or a 
pretty face, from the ballet into 
speaking parts. Is this sort of thing 
to go on for ever unrebuked ? 

This wellnigh universal careless- 
ness in speaking is but one of the 
many evils which have resulted from 
the system of substituting fine 
dvesses and sensation scenes for 
good acting and the delineation of 
character. The actor has felt him- 
self thrust aside by the scene- 
painter. How he played his part 
or spoke his speeches was of little 
moment, where he was used merely 
to stop a gap while the scene-shifter 
and ballet-master arranged their 
effects. Under this malign influence 
actors of promise have sunk into 
hopeless mannerists, without power 
to conceive or skill to execute; and 
our stages have by degrees become 
overrun by a tribe of uneducated 
and brainless puppets, who, happily 
for our ears, are for the most part 
inarticulate, whenever they have a 
sentence to speak of more than half 
adozen words. There is obviously 
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no authority now in any of our 
theatres to enforce at rehearsal the 
simplest laws of Walker, not to 
speak of the elementary rules of 
delivery; and there are no critics 
conscientious enough to-tell these 
illiterate blunderers of faults which 
would bring disgrace upon a Na- 
tional School. Chief among the of- 
fenders in this direction are those— 
actresses we cannot call them, but 
overdressed puppets—who, to the 
shame of many of our managers, on 
the strength of influences which will 
not bear to be spoken of, usurp the 
places which were erewhile filled by 
intelligence and virtue. What boots 
it to have driven the social evil from 
the saloon of the theatre, if it is 
allowed to proclaim itself in silks 
and diamonds from the stage? The 
theatre will probably under any 
circumstances have its Woffingtons, 
its Oldfields, and its Abingtons; but 
the women we have named were 
greater than their vices, and their 
brilliant talents threw their immo- 
ralities into the shade. They could 
act, and they won their way to 
public favour by wit, or‘ tact, or 
manners—in short, by force of abi- 
lity and hard work. Their suc- 
cessors have no one of these qua- 
lities to justify their pretensions; 
yet managers put them prominently 
forward, and the critics of our jour- 
nals assign to them every excellence 
which can adorn the stage. 

Indeed, it would be ludicrous, 
were it not pitiable, to note with 
what recklessness of anything like 
moderation or a guiding standard 
the praises of the press are lavished 
in these days upon both performers 
and on pieces. Let either be barely 
tolerable, and epithet is piled upon 
epithet to secure the admiration of 
a public, too eager to be amused to 
care much about the means. Of 
this the play of Leah, now perform- 
ing at the Adelphi, is a signal ex- 
ample. What it may be in its ori- 
ginal German we have no means of 
knowing; but under the double 
manipulation which it has under- 
gone, first for America, and after- 
wards for this country, any literary 
merit it may ever have had has 
evaporated. The language is in- 
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lated yet feeble, rhapsodical yet 
cold, and the situations, where not 
commonplace, are simply impos- 
sible. Two of these admit, however, 
of powerful treatment, and in any 
hands could scarcely fail of pro- 
ducing an effect. The heroine is a 
Jewess, who having in the fourth act 
imprecated upon a Christian lover, 
by whom she has been deserted, a 
curse nearly as comprehensive as 
that in Holy Willie’s Prayer, is 
moved by womanly pity at the sight 
of his child and happy home to pray 
for its removal in the fifth. In 
these two scenes lies the sole inte- 
rest of the piece. All that precedes 
is insufferably tedious, and made 
even more tedious by the passion- 
less and unartistic representation of 
Miss Bateman, a lady who comes 
heralded to us as the greatest tragic 
actress of the day. So many of these 
have already come to us across the 
Atlantic, that the initiated know 
pretty well what such a designation 
portends; nor, despite the noisy 
eulogies of Miss Bateman which sa- 
lute us on every side, do we find in 
her any great superiority over her 
predecessors from the land of the 
West. She is neither more nor less 
than‘a thoroughly trained actress, of 
fair abilities, without any great na- 
tural gifts of voice or person, and 
without one spark of genius. You 
never can lose sight of the actress 
in her Leah, and for the simple 
reason that she never loses herself 
in the part. A great actress be- 
comes for the time the being she 
represents, feels with her heart, 
thinks with her soul, loses her own 
identity in the creature she has 
imagined. Miss Bateman is always 
Miss Bateman. Whether she is tell- 
ing her lover how she adores him, 
or levelling her curse at his head, 
the audience is ever visibly promi- 
nent to herthoughts. She is neither 
absorbed in her lover in the one 
case—indeed, throughout a long 
passionate address to him, her eye 
rests on the audience, and is not 
once turned to him—nor is she ab- 
sorbed in her fury in the other. The 
very curse does not leap from her 
lips with the passionate vehemence 
bearing down all before it, and with 
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it the moral consciousness of the 
speaker, in which alone it could 
have had its birth, and which alone 
could make it justifiable, but is de- 
livered with a measured monotony 
that revolts, but does not appal. 
Give Rachel such a curse to deliver, 
and we should not have been sur- 
prised to see her faithless lover lie 
blasted at her feet. Even Ristori is 
terrible in this scene. That Miss 
Bateman is effective is the utmost 
that can be said. There is a strong 
natural pathos in the situation of 
the dying and relenting woman in 
the last scene, which no acting can 
spoil, and which good acting can 
scarcely enhance. People are moved 
by it, and give to the actress much 
of the credit which is due to the si- 
tuation. The play, in short, is a 
very fair* piece of melodrama, and 
the performance such as twenty 
years ago would have been consi- 
dered respectable for the Adelphi 
or the Surrey. Nothing can more 
surely demonstrate to how low an 
ebb the taste both of critics and the 
public has fallen, than that the 
former should make such a parade 
about it as they have done, and that 
the latter should have been cajoled 
into believing their report. Con- 
trast it, for example, with Knowles’s 
Hunchback as a piece of writing, and 
the demands which it makes upon 
the actress with what is required 
from the Julia of that play. Call 
up to mind what Fanny Kemble, or 
in later days Helen Faucit, were in 
the last two acts of that play, and 
then say if Miss Bateman is worthy 
to be named in the same breath with 
either? And yet who would have 
dreamt of loading their performances 
with the eulogies for which lan- 
guage is ransacked to speak the 
praises of Miss Bateman ? 

In the same spirit of extrava- 
gance the journals have vied with 
each other in extolling the doings 
of Mr. Fechter at the Lyceum. 
If this gentleman’s head is not 
turned by all the fine things that 
have been said about him, it must 
be proof against the intoxication of 
flattery. A few mechanical im- 
provements on the stage, in the 
chief of which he is only following 
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the example of other managers, are 
trumpeted as great public benefac- 
tions. Superlatives of every shade 
of intensity have been applied to 
his ‘scenery, machinery, dresses, 
and decorations ;? to his new piece 
Bel Demonio, and to his own acting 
in it. The public rush to his thea- 
tre, but if the groans of impatience 
around us, when we saw it, had 
any meaning, the great majority of 
his audience have recorded a very 
different verdict as to the merits of 
what they see. Better scenery has 
often been presented in London; 
indeed there is no scene in the 
piece that approaches in beauty of 
design or execution the exquisite 
forest scene in the second act of 
The Desert Flower at Covent Garden. 
Its chief characteristic seems to be 
the introduction of staircases at 
every turn, up and down which the 
actors are eternally moving, to the 
discomfort of their own limbs and 
the bewilderment of the spectators’ 
brains. Indeed, the torture to 
which a venerable cardinal is put 
in'this way is carried to a, pitch 
which, coupled with the actor’s un- 
fitness for the part, reduces the suc- 
cessful candidate for the papal chair 
to the rickety imbecility of a Pan- 
taloon. Moreover, the pauses be- 
tween the acts, occasioned, we pre- 
sume, by the adjustment of these 
dreary staircases, are utterly in- 
sufferable. They occupy almost as 
much time as the action of the play. 
On the night we saw it, a pause of 
twenty-five minutes was followed by 
an act which occupied scarcely ten. 
No degree of scenic beauty justifies 
such an abuse of an audience’s pa- 
tience; and if it cannot be arrived at 
otherwise, the sooner Mr. Fechter 
abandons built-up scenes, which are 
no more like the true thing than the 
less ambitious canvas and lath of 


* Or in very inadequate English :— 
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the ordinary stage, and gives his 
admirers good pieces and good act- 
ing instead, the happier for them 
and the better for his own eventual 
interests. 

Whatever flatterers may say, Bel 
Demonio is utter trash’; an incom- 
prehensible farrago of trumpery 
surprises and effects, without any 
binding chain of interest, or true 
dramatic development. Neither 
does the acting carry off its defects. 
Mr. Fechter himself has never been 
seen to less advantage. His Bel 
Demonio is a very sketchy piece of 
work, feeble in outline, and made 
out in none of its details—a sorry 
contrast to the artistic portraiture 
of his Don Cesar de Bazan or his 

tuy Blas. We have too sincere an 

admiration for his fine powers to 
accept such slovenly commonplace 
at his hands, or to believe that he 
will be content with filling his thea- 
tre without regard to the intrinsic 
merit of his pieces. It is no fault 
of his if such dreary stuff as The 
Dukes Motto crammed his house for 
nine months; but the masterly 
impersonator of Hamlet might surely 
use his command of popular favour 
for higher purposes than the pro- 
duction of flashy melodramas. We 
will not believe that he means to 
write over the treasury of the Lyceum 
the creed of the manager in the Pro- 
logue to Goethe’s /uust :— 


3esonders aber lasst genug geschehen. 

Man kommt zu schaun, man will am lieb- 
sten sehn, 

Wird Vieles vor den Augen abgesponnen, 

So dass die Menge staunend gaffen kann, 

Da habt ihr in der Breite gleich gewonnen, 

Ihr seyd ein vielgeliebter Mann.* 


Mr. Fechter is just now the ‘ viel- 
geliebter Mann ;’ people are sure to 
go to see whatever he produces; 
but, if he wishes to retain a lasting 


But put, whatever else you may, 

Enough of incident into your play. 

Plenty to look at, that’s what people like ; 

Tis what they come for; tickle, then, their eyes 
Wi.h bustle, plot, spectacle, things that strike 
The multitude with open-mouth’d surprise: 


‘What breadth! what force!’ they cry, 


‘Superb! sublime !’ 


And you become the lion of the time. 


2. 34 
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hold on public favour, he must be 
true to his own powers, and strike 
at higher game than the Duke’s 
Motto or Bel Demonio. 

It is pleasant to turn from the 
highly-varnished vulgarity of the 
latter to Manfred, as presented at 
Drury Lane. Despite Byron’s de- 
termination to make his poem un- 
actable, he has certainly not suc- 
ceeded. The first act, no doubt, is 
all in that way that he could have 
wished ; but in the second and third 
a weird interest in the crime and 
lonely defiant suffering of Manfred 
is developed, which takes hold upon 
the spectator with a strange fascina- 
tion, and nightly keeps in breath- 
less suspense the crowded area of 
our one fine theatre. The spectacle 
is undoubtedly not without its effect 
in drawing these crowds; indeed, a 
scenic illusion more poetically sug- 
gestive has rarely been seen than 
the apparition of the Witch of the 
Alps. But it is obvious to any one 
who watches the audience, that it is 
the grandeur of the author’s concep- 
tion, and the splendour of his verse, 
not unfamiliar manifestly to a large 
proportion of those present, which 
forms the dominant attraction. 
Would that managers and actors 
would profit by the indication, and 
trust for success to moving the 
brains and hearts of audiences rather 
than to dazzling their eyes or stun- 
ning their senses! Mr. Phelps is 
not much at home in Manfred, but 
the declamation of blank verse, with 
intelligence and a just appreciation 
of its rhythm, is so rare a quality 
that, when we meet with it as in the 
present instance, we are fain to over- 
look other shortcomings. One word, 
too, of praise is due to the Astarte 
of Miss Rose Leclercq. Her utter- 
ance of the word Manfred, in answer 
to his passionate adjuration to say 
if she still loves him, is a thing not 
soon to be forgotten. Its charm lies 
not alone in the wailing sweetness 
of the tones, that come upon the ear 
like some far-off wind-swept echo, 
but in an accent so finely struck 
that it suggests at once the deepest 
tenderness and the most agonised 
rebuke. Whether this is due to de- 
liberate intention or to happy acci- 
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dent it is impossible to argue from 
anything this lady has formerly 
done. We gladly construe it in the 
handsomest sense. 

No better piece of its class has 
been produced for many a day than 
Mr. Tom Taylor’s Ticket-of-Leave 
Man, a very thorough piece of dra- 
matic workmanship, and acted with 
conspicuous ability in all its parts. 
It is worth a thousand Leahs and 
Bel Demonios ; and, though probably 
far less ‘ triumphantly successful,’ it 
has met a cordial recognition, and 
raised the various performers in it 
very considerably in public favour— 
and most deservedly, for every cha- 
racter is a study, well individual- 
ised and completely made out. The 
piece is a cheering evidence that we 
have still actors among us who know 
something of their art, and will 
spare no pains ‘to hold the mirror 
up to Nature,’ if only the dramatist 
will give them an outline to fill, and 
asubstantial human interest to illus- 
trate. The same praise may be 
given, in a modified degree, as re- 
gards-the author, to a little piece 
called Miriam’s Crime, now being 
acted at the Strand Theatre, in 
which the womanly sweetness and 
quiet power of Miss Kate Saville 
are conspicuous. The simple, ear- 
nest, truthful manner, and maidenly 
modest deportment of this promis- 
ing young actress, have never been 
shown to greater advantage. 

Such pieces as these are very 
well, and we are thankful for them, 
as we are in a sister art for the 
pictures of Wilkie, or the sketches 
of John Leech. But just as we 
require a Francia, or Raphael, or 
Delaroche to satisfy our higher 
aspirations in painting, we long to 
see ‘high actions and high passions’ 
embodied in the poetical drama. 
Why should we not have Henry 
Taylor as an acted dramatist as well 
as Tom Taylor? Browning, Trough- 
ton, Marston, as well as Craven, 
Oxenford, and Stirling Coyne? 
Why, at least, should we have no 
theatre in which Shakspeare might 
always be presented in a manner 
for which his countrymen need not 
blush? Not surely because an 
audience fit, and not few, could not 
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always be found to reward the good 
taste and enterprise to which such 
an altered state of matters would be 
owing? Atno time has the want 
of such a theatre been more deeply 
felt, at no time’ could its influ- 
ence upon public taste have been 
more salutary. But where‘are the 
actors? Gone from the stage, or 
scattered through the provinces, 
subduing their natures to work in 
the hopeless journey-work of sensa- 
tion pieces, in despair of ever 
realizing their dream of filling an 
honourable position on a metro- 
politan stage. And even the good 
actors left in London are being 
rapidly unfitted for taking any part 
in the poetical drama. The very 
prosperity of the theatres has been 
their ruin. When pieces which do 
not tax their energies run for six, 
ten, or sixteen months, the hopeless 
reiteration of the same pointless 
dialogue and trivial action works 
like a narcotic on their sensibilities, 
and reduces to tedious mechanism 
what should be always the vivid 
expression of a strong conception. 
A fine actor would not submit to 
such drudgery; an ordinary one 
withers under it. Thus it is that 
we everywhere see such a dead 
level: of indifference and common- 
place upon the stage, and fair 
actors spoiled, who, under better 
auspices, might have become valu- 
able supporters of a higher drama. 
Then, too, the critics of the jour- 
nals, themselves, unhappily, for the 
most part manufacturers of farces 
and flimsy comediettas, have for 
years found it for their interest to 
denounce as ‘slow’ every dramatist 
who set up for himself higher aims 
than their own. They have had 
their triumph. They have banished 
poetry from our stage, and with 
it the aspiration after any high 
order of excellence among the 
professors of the histrionic art. 
And yet mark the consistency of 
these public instructors! In one 
moment they tell us that the poeti- 
cal drama is not for the stage, but 
for the closet; and in the next 
write eloquent paragraphs about 
Shakspeare, and the necessity of 
some great national monument in 
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his honour. The poetical drama 
not for the stage? Did Shakspeare 
know his business? Did the 
greatest dramatist of any age write 
what he believed could never be 
adequately shown upon the stage? 
This is another of the many cants 
in which the criticasters, who talk 
more about Shakspeare than they 
study him, are so apt to indulge. 
It was not so that Coleridge, his 
finest critic, thought or wrote. 
Again and again has he expressed 
the opinion that the full worth of 
Shakspeare can never be brought 
home to the souls of his country- 
men, except through the medium 
of the stage—a truth which cannot 
be too often enforced, when we find 
even able men (too young probably 
to have much practical experience 
of the stage) speaking of the theatre 
merely as a place of amusement, 
and acting as a, pastime, made up of 
tinsel show, and respectable decla- 
mation. ‘Who,’ says the writer of 
an able essay on ‘ Shakspearian 
Studies’ in a recent article in the 
Times, ‘who expects a clever actor 
to throw new light upon the plays, 
or to show us much more than we 
can all find for ourselves? It is 
enough if he will place vividly 
before us some one of Shakspeare’s 
characters, so that we can see it 
vital on the stage as we have seen 
it many times already. If he does 
this with ability, we thank him for a 
good evening’s amusement.’ Better- 
ton, Garrick, Pritchard, Siddons— 
we forbear to speak of names within 
our own time — how was their 
reputation won, if such a theory be 
true? A great actor, by tempera- 
ment, by constitution, by study, 
by living instinct roused through 
strong imagination, and by the 
revelations which the very action of 
the scene flashes upon him, is 
raised to the level of his author in 
a way that no student can ever be; 
and his ‘ roused soul’ kindles those 
of his audience into an intensity of 
insight that but for him they would 
never have known. It is because 
Shakspeare, himself an actor, knew 
this better than any other man, and, 
knowing it, deliberately and of 
purpose left the actor to bring out 
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what his words could often only 
suggest, that his plays have been 
at once the triumph of fine actors, 
and have received, and do always 
receive more vital colouring and 
force from great, or even merely 
good acting, than the plays of any 
other writer. Had we such a stage 
as we have had, and as we will not 
despair of again having, this dis- 
paragement of the actor’s art would 
speedily cease. 

Monuments to Shakspeare! Have 
we forgotten Milton’s noble lines? 


What needs my Shakspeare for his honoured 
bones 

The labour of an age in piled stones? 

Or that his dusty relics should be hid 

Beneath a star up-pointed pyramid ? 


He needs no other monument than 
that living one which he has reared 
in our ‘ wonder and astonishment.’ 
But let us show that we know how to 
value him by encouraging his poetic 
art. Had he thought the poetic 
drama unfit for the stage, what 
hindered that he should not have 
written tragedies of common life, or, 
like many of his compeers, strung 
together mere extravaganzas of pas- 
sion and action, much akin to the 
sensation pieces of our own day ? 
But he knew the human heart and 
his own countrymen better. They 
wanted then, and they want still 
something more than to be merely 
amused by the theatre. They want 
to be lifted above the petty per- 
sonalities and absorbing interests of 
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everyday life into ‘ the ampler ether 
and diviner air,? in which his 
Imogens, Juliets, Hamlets, and 
Othellos moved. If all England 
is to be asked for contributions 
to a Shakspeare monument, why 
should these not be used to found 
and endow a Shakspeare Theatre, 
to which the honourable ambition 
of actors might look forward, as the 
arena to show that they too, like 
him, have seen visions of humanity 
in its noblest aspects, and the mere 
admission to whose stage should be 
a diploma of honour? By such a 
theatre, aloof from the intrigues or 
sordid aims that seem at present to 
beset the theatrical profession, and 
managed, as it might be, by those 
who had no object but that of 
maintaining the histrionic art at its 
highest level, and doing all that 
could be done with such resources 
as might be available for giving the 
fullest expression to dramas of the 
highest class, we should indeed 
erect a monument, and the only 
fitting monument to Shakspeare. 
More precious by far than Brompton 
Museums and shows of art trea- 
sures; more wholesome, more per- 
yading in good influences, would 
such a theatre be. Long and ar- 
duous, no doubt, would be the task 
to organize it, and work it up to a 
point worthy of its name and object. 
But, once organized, it would not 
soon be destroyed, and would make 
memorable in England the tercen- 
tenary of Shakspeare’s birth. 
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LATE LAURELS. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
FAREWELL. 


We have met late: it is too late to meet, 
O friend, not more than friend! 
Death’s foregone shroud is tangled round my feet, 
And if 1 stir or step I meet the end. 
In this last jeopardy 
Can I approach thee, I who cannot move ? 
How shall I answer this request for love? 
Look in my face and see, 


‘ 


HARLES’S misadventure proved 
less trivial than the doctors had 
at first pronounced it. The malady 
itself was unimportant enough, but 
he showed an unexpected feebleness 
in rallying from it. For weeks he 
seemed prostrate, without any disco- 
verable cause. He had youth, fresh- 
ness, and anapparently hea!thy frame 
in his favour, and yet he languished 
like a worn-out man. A lethargy, 
against which he could scarcely be 
brought to struggle, hung upon his 
senses, and seemed to weigh him 
down lower than his physical ail- 
ment rendered natural. Was there 
anything, the physician inquired of 
Nelly, that could be secretly dis- 
tressing him, any ground of anxiety 
or remorse, which might account 
for such unusual delay in the re- 
storative process, which ought long 
ere now to have commenced? Nelly 
racked her brains, but could think 
of nothing. Her last conversation 
with her husband, as far as she re- 
membered, had been unusually 
pleasant and amicable. She was 
sure that there was nothing on his 
mind—besides, was he not better 
to-day? ‘ Perhaps a little better,’ 
the doctor said, hesitatingly, and 
then a few hours later the transient 
improvement would have died away, 
and Charles would look feebler, 
frailer, less capable of exertion than 
ever; and Nelly, by no means the 
victim of a too ready despondency, 
would be startled to find, on looking 
back to the month before, how ra- 
pidly her husband had acquired the 
appearance, wants, and habits of a 
thorough invalid. 
Charles, warned by his family 
history, had seemed to himself from 


the very first to see with prophetic 
distinctness the necessary conclu- 
sion to the events which had of late 
turned his life to a time of such 
miserable excitement.” His attack 
seemed a sort of crisis, through 
which he had passed into a new 
phase of being, and which prepared 
the way for an end, as welcome as 
it was inevitable. The previous 


period—his deepening discontent 
with Nelly, the miserable affecta- 
tion of cheerfulness, the remorse 
which, hour by hour, cut deeper 


into his soul, at last his unrestrained 
fury against Malagrida, his blind- 
ness to everything but the one im- 
perative necessity for revenge—all 
seemed like an evil dream, with 
which he had nothing more to do. 
It had passed away; and it was 
pleasant to have some clear, well- 
defined barrier between himself and 
it; could it have been himself, he 
wondered, this violent, selfish, un- 
controlled creature of passion, 
ablaze with hatred and resentment, 
longing for another man’s life, with 
an eagerness which, if Christian 
morality went for anything, made 
him a positive murderer? No blood 
happily had been shed, but twenty 
times, in imagination, he had put 
his foot upon Malagrida’s throat, 
and crushed down his last con- 
vulsive, agonizing scream for 
mercy. How horrible, how sick- 
ening the recollection seemed! 
How blood-stained, in the truest 
sense, the soul where such passions 
had found a home! What felon, 
doomed for execution, ever, if the 
truth were really known, carried 
about a heavier load of guilt? What 
tremendous import, never felt be- 
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fore, in the old, world-wide supplica- 
tion, which measures the mercy to 
be shown us by that we are pre- 
pared to show. ‘Who shuts out 
love from love shall be shut out.’ 
No wonder that Charles tossed 
restlessly upon his bed, and defied 
the ingenuity of his attendants to 
lull him, as they wished, into that 
physical calm, for which an easy 
conscience is, after all, the best 
receipt. 

He thought of the possibility of 
recovery, and the return to life, and 
it seemed more than ever unattrac- 
tive. Even in fancy he hardly 
dared to face it, and to encounter 
the risk of some such other cata- 
strophe as the present. What strong 
motive, or interest, or passion, was 
there? What channel for the soul’s 
outpouring? What object for the 
worship upon which elevation, 
purity, happiness, seemed to de- 
pend? None, he was forced to 
acknowledge, but that from which 
his own hand had for ever shut 
himself off. Was it not well ,then 
that he was likely soon to die? 

And if that was to be his end, 
must he not see England once 
more ?—England and his pleasant 
home at Underwood; and die at 
last with familiar forms around 
him, and the old, well-loved voices 
sounding in his ears, and his crime 
of faithlessness acknowledged, and 
pardon earned? What was there 
to long for in life, except one other 
sight of her, whose reproachful 
image seemed evermore to haunt 
him, and to whom such reparation 
as dying lips can make might yet 
be paid. What happiness, except 
once again to hear her speak, and 
to know by one more kindly smile 
that he was not utterly unforgiven. 

* * * *. 


The summer was well on, Naples 
grew distressingly hot, and the 
doctors threw no impediment in 
the way of a journey to England. 
It could, at any rate, they said, 
do no harm to an invalid who, like 
Charles, seemed to depend less on 
the atmosphere he breathed than 
the thoughts and interests which 
occupied his mind. The change, 
perhaps, might serve to rouse him 
into the energy which alone seemed 
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wanting for perfect restoration. 
Some hidden melancholy possessed 
him, and variety of scene might, in 
all likelihood, enable him to shake 
it off. 

Homeward accordingly they 
started; and Underwood was al- 
ready in preparation for the arrival 
of the expected guests. All predic- 
tions of improvement, however, were 
speedily falsified, as the sick man 
began to near hishome. Either the 
unaccustomed effort of the journey, 
or some new and intenser excite- 
ment taking possession of his mind, 
wrought him into the feverish mood 
which Nelly had learnt to recognize 
as the invariable precursor of a new 
relapse. Each day he grew less fit 
to travel, and each day his eager- 
ness to press forward became more 
impatient and determined. Long 
and tedious the journey seemed ; and 
Nelly, though no scrutinizing ob- 
server, could not help perceiving 
that her husband’s endurance was 
not seldom painfully taxed by efforts 
which, to all but actual debility, were 
scarcely appreciable. By the time 
they reached Dover, Charles’s powers 
of concealment were exhausted, and 
he was obliged to confess himself 
unable to proceed. Margaret one 
morning received a letter from her 
sister, telling her briefly of their 
arrival, of the necessity for a tem- 
porary halt, and pressing her to 
come and join them. In a few 
hours, Nelly said, they would be 
able to measure the seriousness of 
Charles’s new attack: either they 
would journey onwards, and reach 
Underwood in a day or two; or 
should that seem impossible, they 
would ask their grandfather to 
come. Meanwhile Nelly would be 
thankful for her sister’s help. 

* * * * 


At last the moment — hoped, 
longed, passionately prayed for— 
arrived. In another five minutes 
the sinking mah might make his 
confession, and die in peace. He 
watched the clock nervously, and 
calculated that by this time she 
should be with him; no slight im- 
pediment—so a true instinct taught 
him—would delay her coming: and 
while he yet wondered, and waited, 
and fretted, with the unreasoning 
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nervousness of fast-ebbing strength, 
there came a ring at the bell, a foot- 
step—how unmistakable—in the 
passage outside, and Charles’s beat- 
ing heart told him that his last 
prayer had not been in vain. 

Mrs. Evelyn, the servant told 
Margaret, had been sitting up all 
night, and had gone to the sea-side 
for half an hour’s walk. But his 
master was in the drawing-room, 
and begged that she would come to 
him at once; and then in another 
instant Margaret was standing by 
her cousin’s sofa, and he, with a 
sudden glow in his cheeks, held her 
by him with tremulous, emaciated 
hand, and seemed by his impatience 
to dread lest even now the secret 
burthen of his soul should not be 
shaken off. 

‘Nelly has gone out,’ he said; 
‘but sit down, Margaret. I have 
so much to tell you—my time is 
short. Thank God that you are 
come to hear a dying man’s re- 
quest.’ 

‘A dying man!’ cried Margaret, 
in sudden horror at the close 
presence of that which had haunted 
her only as a vague possibility. 
‘ God forbid, Charles.’ 

‘Yes,’ said her cousin, ‘ and dying 
men want above everything to be 
forgiven. Dear Margaret, will you 
—whatever deep wrong I have done 
you, whatever folly I have com- 
mitted—if I have made you the 
victim of the feebleness which has 
been my own destruction—will you 
still forgive me? I cannot die in 
peace without it.’ 

‘From my inmost heart, said 
Margaret. ‘I forgive you every- 
thing. You must do the same to 
me.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ continued her cousin, 
taking her hand again, ‘if suffering 
could earn forgiveness, I have done 
something to earn it. Some mis- 
takes, some crimes, you know, can 
be cured by death alone—and mine 
was of the number. Believe me, it 
has been torture.’ 

‘I can believe it indeed, said 
Margaret, her mind travelling back 
over the past months of her own 
life. ‘Tortures like that are never 
borne alone.’ 

‘Are you sure that you forgive 
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me?’ said her cousin, springing up- 
wards from his pillows. ‘I dare 
not try to tell you how fervent my 
penitence has been.’ 

‘Nor I,’ said Margaret; ‘how 
easy I find it to forgive. Believe 
me, I search my heart, and find no 
particle of resentment.’ 

Charles pressed her hand to his 
lips, and crowded the whole out- 
burst of gratitude into a single 
fervent kiss. 

‘ But that is not all,’ he said, after 
a moment’s pause, as if collecting 
himself for some new effort of self- 
humiliation; ‘do you know who it 
was that ruined me? blind, and 
cowardly, and worthy of ruin as I 
was, yet, one might have hoped, not 
sunk {so low as to be the dupe of 
Florence Vivien’s transparent trea- 
chery.’ 

‘Do not talk of her, said Mar- 

garet, ‘I know too much already; 
I would rather hear no more.’ 
: ‘I was her dupe, continued the 
other, ;unheeding the interruption, 
* because—God knows why—I chose 
to be so. Her words, her glances, 
her very *gestures were each a 
calumny, and each directed at your- 
self; and I was mad enough to look 
and listen, and force my conscience 
to believe itself convinced, when in 
my heart of hearts I guessed the 
falsehood of the whole. Could any- 
thing be too heavy a punishment 
for a folly like that? Do you still 
forgive me? say it once again.’ 

‘Once more, said Margaret, 
secretly startled at the sort of stern 
calmness which was taking posses- 
sion of her soul, ‘once more, and 
once for all, I show you my heart. 
God forbid that I should bear you 
malice now, or charge my memory 
with a single bitter thought. I am 
grieved of course that anything 
should have led you to distrust me. 
The estrangement—why should I 
conceal it?—cost me a pang, the 
sharpest, probably, that I shall ever 
feel; but, I thank God, it is over.’ 

‘Over!’ cried her companion, as 
if unconsciously half complaining 
that any one should suffer less than 
himself, ‘and I am in agony.’ 

‘It is over, Margaret said reso- 
lutely, for her spirit rose against 
the essential selfishness of the peni- 
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tent’s confession ; ‘all that has been 
unfortunate between us—the misery, 
the mistakes, the wrong—has, I 
trust, passed away for ever. I banish 
it from my thoughts. I think of 
you only as in old times—the earliest 
and dearest friend of my childhood ; 
and it is so that I hope you will 
think of me.’ 

‘The earliest and dearest friend,’ 
said Charles, weighing the words in 
his thoughts; ‘ well then, my mind 
is at rest: my journey’s end is ac- 
complished.’ 

And yet, almost as he spoke, a 
keener sense of dissatisfaction, dis- 
appointment, humiliation, than any 
he had yet felt gathered upon him, 
and steeped him in despair. The 
last resource of consolation, to which 
he had fondly looked with a hope- 
fulness that intensified with his in- 
creasing misery, had been tried, and 
failed to give him relief. He felt 
passionately in love; a fervent re- 
pentance swayed his whole being; 
he could have knelt down in sack- 
cloth and ashes, and wept the bitter 
tears of remorse and shame and 
frustrated devotion ;—and Margaret 
stood before him calm, forgiving, 
and sufficiently mistress of herself 
to speak of her sorrow as of a thing 
of other times. Could she ever really 
have loved him? could she have 
felt their separation as he had pic- 
tured it to himself—the overwhelm- 
ing calamity of a lifetime? was she 
not even now, by her own confes- 
sion, a stranger to the grief which 
more than anything else was helping 
him to the grave? There was some- 
thing humiliating, something cruel, 
in the thought. Why was he to 
suffer alone? How cold, how stern 
her words, as he thought them over 
and measured their exact import. 
Her very forgiveness—was it not 
half contemptuous? Could one for- 
give so easily, except when one had 
ceased to feel? Did not the very 
expression of her attachment seem 
more like the carefully - defined 
barrier, beyond which, with cold, 
unimpassioned dignity, she was for- 
bidding him to pass? She had ob- 
literated the vehement, disastrous, 
soul-stirring phase of their inter- 
course, and restricted him to the 
meagre recollection of a childish 
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intimacy. ‘It is so that I wish you 
to think of me;’ that is, ‘I forbid 
you even in thought to regard me 
except as the chance companion of 
your boyhood, the object of its 
superficial sentiment, the partner in 
its foolish pleasures. From all that 
is profound, interesting, intense, I 
banish you for ever.’ And this was 
the scene for which he had dragged 
himself, scarcely more than half 
alive, to England, and of which he 
had dreamt—as parched and flag- 
ging wayfarers in the desert dream of 
cool fountains and shady groves— 
the one exquisite satisfaction for the 
chance of which, even in a death- 
struggle, it is worth to creep on- 
wards, and which, once obtained, 
will more than atone for months or 
years of pain. Margaret forgave 
him: and the certainty that she 
did so had a fresh pang of its own, 
sharper than any mere regret. It 
was not, so Charles gradually al- 
lowed himself to be convinced, it 
was not forgiveness that he wanted, 
but love; and love, though he pe- 
titioned for it with dying lips and 
with the pathos of a last agony, 
was beyond the reach of entreaty, 
absolutely. and hopelessly unat- 
tainable. Surely, for once at least, 
faithlessness had reaped its due re- 
ward. 

Margaret, as she thought the in- 
terview over, found no difficulty in 
explaining the slight degree in which 
it had moved her, and the cold and 
almost harsh response which she 
had instinctively given to her former 
lover’s vehement appeal. Her loyal 
nature was revolted by the treason 
to his wife. Why, because one felt 
death close at hand, should honour, 
and constancy, and the claims of 
plighted faith receive a looser con- 
struction than before? Naturally 
enough he longed to confess his 
guilt; but was it not part of its due 
punishment that he was bound to let 
his penitence’remain untold? was one 
piece ,of faithlessness to be atoned 
for by another? And then there 
was something ungenerous, she felt, 
in so explicit an avowal of a feeling 
to which she could have responded 
only by fruitless regret. Charles's 
confession might have cost her— 
and he meant that it should cost her 
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—the same sort of distress which he 
was himself experiencing, and from 
which she had only just recovered. 
Nothing—not even the old tender 
mood, the sight of his wasted frame, 
the plaintive voice, the soft gentle 
eye and sweet smile, could atone for 
an act of such deliberate cruelty. 
He was more occupied, she saw, with 
his own sufiering than hers; and his 
complete sclf-gbasement seemed not 
so much the fruit of a stinging sense 
of wrong, nor of a careful regard for 
her, as a sort of sentimental luxury 
devised for personal enjoyment, and 
eagerly sought for at the risk of in- 
creased unhappiness to others. It 
cost him too little, evidently, to be 
worth the emotion which it was in- 
tended to excite. It was too out- 
spoken to cause the penitent a pang. 
Its very vehemence was rough, care- 
less, indelicate, by no means sugges- 
tive of the most real sort of pathos. 
Had the secret escaped from him in 
some silent act of unobtrusive de- 
votion, a tenderness which strug- 
gled in vain against discovery, 
some phrase which in after years 
might have sounded to memory like 
an acknowledgment of guilt and 
a plea for forgiveness—a look, of 
dying eyes perhaps, which might 
have told the story distinctly enough, 
Margaret felt that even now the de- 
sertion might have been forgiven ; 
and Charles, once dead and gone, 
remained for ever in the secret place 
of her heart. As it was, tenderness 
seemed as if put to flight by so rude 
and irreverent a touch. She too 
had looked forward to this scene— 
had pictured it a hundred times as 
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horribly inevitable, as the crowning 
point {of her trouble, as the very 
crisis of her life; she had shuddered 
many a time at the bare thought of 
the desperate wounds which she 
fancied it must set bleeding once 
more. On the contrary, she came 
out from it with almost unrufiled 
feelings. She pitied, and she forgave 
sincerely; and the very ease with 
which she did so, convinced her that 
she loved no more. Chavrles’s be- 
haviour had been less a monstrous 
wrong which nothing but the highest 
charity could condone, than the 
mere necessary failing of a feeble 
character, which must needs fall 
when the temptation offered, and 
upon which the indignation that 
may exist between equals would be 
merely thrown away. But indigna- 
tion is nearer to love than the pity 
which is half contempt; and when, 
a fortnight later, Margaret bent over 
the dead man’s face, and reac in the 
emaciated features a new revelation 
of moral infirmity, she resolved to 
herself, after the first natural rush 
of sentiment had died away, either 
that her secret sufferings had ren- 
dered her strangely hard-hearted, or 
that forgiveness, however solemnly 
pronounced, cannot wipe outa crime, 
nor replace a fallen friend’s image in 
the niche from which it has once 
fallen in dishonour. She knelt be- 
side him and wept in bitterness of 
soul; but it was more the remem- 
brance of pangs endured than the 
severance of any existing tie, that 
shook her frame with sorrow and 
gave her cousin’s death-chamber so 
terrible a fascinaticn. 


— 


CHAPTER XXIIL. 
FANCY-FREE. 


Paulatim abolere Sicheum 
Incipit, et vivo tentat prevertere amore 
Jampridem resides animos desuetaque corda. 


VERYBODY was. extremely 
4 shocked to hear how the bride 
who had left her home so short a 
time before in the full flush of youth, 
beauty, and hopefulness—Fortune’s 
spoilt child—was returning under so 
dark a cloud of calamity; and the 
interest of the Heavyshire ladies 
grew still more poignantly intense 


when, a few weeks afterwards, it 
became known that Nelly was not 
only a widow but a mother ; and that 
a little being, of whom some privi- 
leged visitors at Underwood had 
already been allowed to catch a 
glimpse, had opportunely arrived to 
save the line of Evelyns from ab- 
solute extinction. 
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Lady Dangerfield, indeed, when 
she heard the news had broken into 
a sort of disjointed rhapsody, in 
which the frequent recurrence of 
such phrases as ‘ gross imprudence,’ 
‘ quite inevitable,’ ‘ wretched consti- 
tution,’ ‘hereditary weakness,’ ‘my 
own dear girls,” &c. &c., left the 
hearer under the impression that 
she had foreseen Charles’s misfor- 
tune from the first, and that nothing 
but her maternal sagacity had res- 
cued her own progeny from the in- 
teresting eminence of affliction on 
which Nelly had instead been called 
to stand. Other friends, however, 
took a less uncharitable view, and a 
hundred tender hearts were bleeding 
at the idea of the utter desolation of 
the childish widow. 

Nelly herself, too much scared at 
first by the gravity of the crisis to 
feel or think about it with any dis- 
tinctness, began to appreciate, from 
the condolences of her friends, how 
very, very sad her new position was. 
‘Sweet creature,’ she heard them 
murmur, ‘so young, so helpless, so 
passionately devoted to her poor 
husband!’ and then naturally she 
began to cry again, and gradually 
awoke to the conviction that she 
was broken-hearted. When for the 
first time she put on her weeds, and 
saw in the looking-glass how inte- 
resting an appearance she presented, 
a sharper pang of distress shot into 
her mind, and life—especially a life 
endured in crape—assumed an air 
of melancholy of which hitherto 
Nelly had never even suspected the 
existence. 

There was something dreadful, too, 
in putting on a cap; and when the 
natural excitement of a new effect 
had died away, she felt horribly con- 
scious that the head-dress which 
custom assigned her was the reverse 
of becoming. Then Charles had 
been very kind and gentle the last 
few months; and it had been shock- 
ing to see him grow weaker and 
paler day by day, and to have the 
doctors coming oftener and oftener, 
and looking more and more serious, 
and at last pronouncing recovery 
impossible; and then the days of 
darkness, and mourning, and muffled 
sounds, and mysterious footsteps— 
so strange, wretched, alarming, that 
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Nelly resolved secretly to banish 
them as far as possible from her re- 
collection. Still her bereaved con- 
dition was not without its advan- 
tages ; and since it was a paramount 
duty—as all her advisers told her— 
to try to be resigned, she forthwith 
did try, and sueceeded wonderfully 
well. There was a sort of harrow- 
ing pleasure in being the centre of 
general commiseration. All the 
world pitied her, and in course of 
time she began to pity herself. It 
was frightening, yet somewhat de- 
licious, to know that her story 
was discussed and her affliction 
mourned over in half the houses 
of the county. Life was a dark 
affair, so sympathising visitors as- 
sured her, and her burden of sor- 
row almost insupportably grievous; 
and yet when they were gone, and 
Nelly was alone again, she would dry 
her tears, and betake herself to the 
nursery, and spend pleasant hours 
in superintending the education of 
the little pilgrim, with whom hence- 
forth she was to journey toward the 
grave. Then in course of time the 
little pilgrim began to show symp- 
toms that he at any rate was not 
depressed ; and his mother heroically 
simulating cheerfulness, found her- 
self with increased frequency com- 
mnitted toa game of romps. Grief, 
according to the poet’s exquisite 
simile, is a faithful bird, that may 
be trusted on the wing—certain, 
when the flight is over, to return to 
the bosom where it has been taught 
to nestle. Nelly’s melancholy, it 
must be confessed, came to be in- 
dulged with numerous holidays, and 
sometimes flew away altogether out 
of sight. Her husband had filled no 
large space in her thoughts, and 
even the space he filled was not free 
from the elements of disturbance. 
Her life with him had been at first 
fond and exciting, next cool and 
tedious, at last—though piety for- 
bade her to do more than faintly 
recognize the fact—almost distaste- 
ful. His temper, sweet enough at 
times, had at others been gloomy 
and capricious. He had been a 
difficult person to live with and to 
please ; and Nelly, even in her tears, 
felt a sense of relief that the embar- 
rassing obligation was no more im- 
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posed upon her. His literary in- 
stincts, his taste for art, his occa- 
sional outbursts of enthusiasm had 
often puzzled and distressed her. 
Many a time in talking to him she 
had been at a loss for the right re- 
ply, or had found that she was sail- 
ing quite beyond her depth, amid 
shoals and quicksands of an un- 
known and dangerous region of 
thought. There was something in 
him, she felt, that found no counter- 
part in herself, which rendered real 
union impossible, and accidental 
outbreaks a matter of necessity. Her 
tender moods were sounded in a 
different key from his; and ever and 
anon, without the least intention, 
there came a frightful crashing dis- 
cord. She was conscious of no 
faithlessness, for she had regarded 
him throughout with the same calm 
equable complacency, from which, 
except when he was unreasonably 
ill-humoured, she had never felt a 
temptation to decline. 

And now it was all over: and 
Nelly had nothing to do but to 
nurse her sorrow and her baby, to 
submit graciously to a great deal of 
ready condolence, and to dress up 
the memory of her husband with 
precisely the sort of attributes which 
pleased her fancy most. Margaret 
lavished a tenderness upon her, 
more watchful, more pathetic, more 
really lover-like than any remem- 
bered experience of married life. 
Again and again she would break 
off their common talk or employ- 
ment by a caress, for which some 
sudden irresistible impulse of fond- 
ness was the only excuse. Again and 
again a.smile—more pain than plea- 
sure,—a passionate kiss, a sudden 
rush of tears, told Nelly that in some 
way, she knew not how, she had 
touched her sister’s sense, and was 
more than ever mistress of her 
heart. Margaret, on the other hand, 
found something strangely sad, at 
the same time half humorous, in 
the gentle touch of melancholy 
which Nelly gravely mistook for a 
heart-consuming sorrow. In the 
grave attire of her new estate, and 
with the solemn demeanour which 
she considered its appropriate pen- 
dant, she looked more comically 
child-like, more airily light-hearted, 
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and, to Margaret’s eye, more be- 
witchingly pretty than ever. Sor- 
row had come and grimly claimed 
acquaintance; and Nelly’s sunshiny 
nature, in spite of her good inten- 
What was 
there in her essence with which the 
tragedies of life — sickness, and 
death, and the grave, blighted lives 
and separated friends—could claim 
affinity, and appeal to as the neces- 
sary counterpart to their influences ? 
She played at being miserable, and 
believed herself terribly in earnest; 
but directly the pressure of outward 
circumstances was taken off, her 
animal spirits rose, and Margaret 
found her in ecstasies with her baby 
or singing joyously to herself, and 
was comforted to know that the 
wound, however sharp the smart 
had been, was not completely 
mortal. The Squire, melted by de- 
spondent looks and increased gentle- 
ness to himself, came to the conclu- 
sion that he had always hitherto 
misjudged her, and bore with a more 
benevolent long-suffering than ever 
the occasional screams and more than 
occasional interruptions with which 
the presence of his little heir en- 
livened every family gathering. Mar- 
garet—provided witha new interest, 
and freed after long endurance from 
the dull wearing pain of a senti- 
ment which, while Charles lived, she 
could neither indulge in nor discard 
—found new vigour, courage, ani- 
mation, day by day, making life a 
keener delight ; and hopeful, serene, 
high-spirited, and strong with the 
memory of sacrifice bravely under- 
gone, carried about with her a store 
of cheerfulness which her two com- 
panions—one already infirm with 
years, and the other just tasting her 
earliest sorrow—relied upon with 
ever-increasing confidence, as the 
best of all possible remedies against 
a gloomy mood. 

What most disturbed her was 
the probability—which a hundred 
little symptoms forbade her to 
forget—that one day some male 
enemy would invade their retire- 
ment, and that she once again 
should lose her companion. Her 
own experience and her sister’s led 
her to regard such a contingency 
with aversion and dismay. Men 
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seemed the moral disturbers of an 
otherwise peaceful existence. Com- 
fort, confidence, tranquillity, the 
pleasant round of home life, the 
intercourse which Nelly’s deepen- 
ing thought and feeling made 
pleasanter day by day,—all, she 
knew, might come to an untimely 
end, should some lord of creation, 
fop, or trifler, or, at best, mere sen- 
timentalist, chance to come across 
her path, be pleased to think her 
picturesque, and, in the condescend- 
ing exercise of his prerogative, assign 
her a tiny corner in a heart, if heart 
it could be called, where half a 
dozen beauties reigned, or claimed 
to reign already. How unfair it 
seemed that those who gave so 
little should be entitled to ask so 
much, and should so seldom have 
to ask in vain! ‘She’s beautiful, 
and therefore to be woo’d; she is a 
woman, therefore to be won.’ How 
easy, how natural, how much a 
matter of course, the disposal of a 
woman’s passion. How pleasantly 
the rougher, stronger sex wielded 
the sceptre which convention put 
into their hands, and, despot-like, 
chose here and there the favourite 
whom for the moment they de- 
lighted to honour. But how slight 
the fondness, how meagre and 
superficial the devotion that could 
be versatile like this. What was 
such a transient liking but a mere 
insult to the solemn, earnest, in- 
tense emotion that had coloured 
years of Margaret’s life, and which 
was her only idea Sof the rela- 
tionship of real attachment. She 
had loved once, and the wound, 
of which her love had perished, 
had served to pierce to the very 
centre of her being, was excruci- 
ating, even now, to think of. But 
how many such wounds were given ; 
how lightly the world talked of 
them. Were there not even people 
base enough to take a quiet satis- 
faction in the knowledge that hearts 
were broken for their sake, and 
precious offerings of love, although 
they chose not to accept them, 
poured out in their behalf? How 
monstrous an injustice it seemed; 
how barbarous an ascendency; how 
wise the haughty few who, instinc- 
tively sagacious, or warned, like 
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herself, by bitter experience, locked 
up the precious gems from profane 
grasp, and found shelter in safe 
seclusion, from a homage always 
more unmeaning than it seemed! 
Margaret, it will be seen, had set 
her heart on old-maidism, and 
used, with her grandfather and 
sister, to extol that estate as the 
only one worthy of a woman of 
spirit. Without a touch of rude- 
ness, she gave each rash intruder to 
understand that a chasm, wide as 
heaven and earth, separated her 
from all that had the least affinity 
to sentiment. Erle came over, full 
of romance, tenderness, and poetry; 
found himself, perforce, discoursing 
of cottages and village-clubs and 
infant-schools, and the new wing 
for the county hospital, and every- 
thing else that he especially de- 
tested, and went away at last in 
absolute despair. A luckless dandy 
from a neighbouring regiment put 
his reputation as a lady’s man to 
the test, tried to be familiar, and 
for the first time in his life felt 
completely disconcerted. Lord Au- 
gustus protested that she was the 
best-bred woman in the county, and 
signally failed to put his admiration 
into words. Henry the Eighth, so 
historians assure us, ought to have 
been born in a world where there 
Were no women. Margaret, had it 
been possible, would have preferred 
a world in which there were no 
males, except grandfathers and 
elderly clergymen; or, like the 
princess, inscribing on the portal of 
Underwood, 


Let no man enter here, on pain of death!’ 


to have created for herself and her 
sister a refuge from the danger, suf- 
fering, and humiliation which one- 
half the human race was constantly 
inflicting on the other. 

So a year passed quietly away, 
and at its close Margaret, reviewing 
the period with the keen-sighted- 
ness of practised observation, began 
to be aware that Nelly’s spirits were 
by no means as completely unim- 
paired as their earlier revival had 
given room to hope. For months 
past she had begun to flag; the 
sympathy she received grew more 
and more depressing; and when the 
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excitement of a ‘striking calamity 
had passed away, there was a dread- 
ful blank feeling which crept upon 
her, the very neighbourhood of 
which was full of terror. She 
loved Margaret better a hundred 
times: than before, and yet the 
growing insight of her affection 
opened up a new phase of melan- 
choly thought. How serious a 
place the world was, as her sister 
saw it; how full of pathos; what 
grand possibilities of happiness 
and goodness; what infinite depths 
of pain! It slowly dawned on 
Nelly’s mind that all that had made 
her life before was the merest tin- 
sel of existence, under which lay 
sometimes real, earnest, passionate 
motives that defy resistance; plea- 
sures for which no price is too 
high, hopes that die only with one’s 
dying breath. ‘ Nature,’ we read, 
‘as green as she looks, rests every- 
where on dread foundations, were 
we further down; and Pan, to 
whose music the nymphs dance, 
has a ery in him that can drive all 
men distracted.’ The discovery, 
one may be sure, is not altogether 
exhilarating; and Nelly’s life was 
uneventful enough to give it full 
effect. She set herself to realize it; 
and the gloomy fascination spread, 
like the single dark cloud of a sum- 
mer sky, across her mind. The 
pleasant, piquant, half- forbidden 
enjoyments of other days; the little 
drawing-room triumphs, as delicious 
as any Roman conqueror’s; flattery 
that distilled honey -like from 
ambrosial lips; flirtations only too 
dangerously sincere; acts of des- 
potism that Beauty, mistress of the 
world, had a right to indulge in, 
and to which a host of willing 
subjects bowed assent; parties 
anxiously expected; dresses, new, 
dazzling, and beautiful; balls that 
were one long Elysium from first to 
last—all, all had passed away for 
ever, and Nelly would never even 
wish for them again. And yet it 
was a dreadful thought. She 
started up with a sigh, waltzed 
half round the room, and flinging 
herself upon the sofa which im- 
peded her onward career, indulged 
m the now not unusual luxury of a 
hearty ery. A hundred little germs 
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of feeling were striking into life, 
and each one marked its birth hour 
by a pang. 

While Nelly’s mind was thus 
perturbed, it befel her to pay a 
visit at Clyffe, and there to learn a 
piece of family history which at 
first excessively surprised her, and 
ended by raising Margaret to a 
higher eminence than ever in her 
thoughts. Florence had from time 
to time in vain essayed to tempt her 
former protégée once more within 
her reach. She claimed, almost as 
her friendship’s right, that Nelly 
should not altogether exclude her 
from the task of consolation. 

‘ Come, dear,’ she wrote, ‘ and let 
me try to comfort you. I am pri- 
vileged, you know, to have you for 
my pet now more thanever. What 
happy days we passed together in 
this house; and how happy he 
thought them, did he not?’ And 
so Nelly—very much frightened 
at the idea of leaving her retire- 
ment, but restlessly longing for she 
knew not what—something at any 
rate that any change might bring 
her—made up her mind at last to 
go; and since the Viviens were to 
be quite alone, Margaret resolved 
that the misgivings which beset her 
were mere superstition, and forced 
herself courageously into a hopeful 
acquiescence. And yet had not 
disaster come from Clyffe before, 
and did she not know better than 
ever the careless, half-treacherous, 
half-playful temperament of her 
who put herself forward now as 
Charles’s mourning friend, and 
Nelly’s protectress ? 

Nelly herself had felt an instinctive 
aversion to the visit ; and she had not 
been many hours at Clyffe before she 
understood that instinct had warned 
her rightly. How different a place 
it seemed, and yet the same. How 
tedious Mrs. Vivien’s pettiness of 
thought; how rude her husband’s 
witticisms; how little real courtesy 
or tenderness underlay the hos- 
pitable profusion of the house. 
She had heard them called vulgar 
people, and now for the first time 
she understood the force of the 
accusation. The Major, in his 
undress, was by no means the 
bright, talkative, amusing man of 
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the world that society believed him. 
He carved in solemn silence at 
dinner, snubbed his wife and 
daughter, read the paper uncere- 
moniously all through the evening, 
and took as little trouble as possible 
about so insignificant a guest as 
Nelly felt herself to be. Oh, that 
she and her baby were once safe 
back to the pleasant quiet Under- 
wood, with no one more formidable 
than her grandfather to be afraid 
of,—Margaret close at hand for 
sympathy, counsel, or protection. 
When bed-time arrived, she fled, 
weary - hearted, to the nursery, 
longing for companionship that 
was at any rate sincere, and pri- 
vately making up her mind that 
neither her own restlessness nor 
other people’s entreaties should so 
easily again suffice to tempt her 
from her home. But when Flo- 
rence next day began to be confi- 
dential, the breach which time had 
silently wrought between the two 
friends became at once apparent. 
Nelly found herself unaccountably 
tongue-tied about all that most con- 
cerned her. Florence discovered that 
Nelly in throwing off her childishness 
had lost her only charm. She nursed 
the baby with resignation for five 
minutes, till an opportunity arose 
for restoring it, without unpolite- 
ness, to its proprietress; but it was 
the grown-up baby, Nelly, fright- 
ened, thankful, submissive, that 
had pleased her fancy, and this was 
to be found no more. In her place 
there was a sedate, melancholy, de- 
termined little personage, whose 
thoughts seldom travelled beyond 
the management of maids, and the 
most salubrious cut of children’s 
frocks. What could be more hor- 
ribly uninteresting? Florence went 
into her guest’s bedroom, and found 
that, except a New ‘Testament 
and a copy of Advice to Young 
Mothers, Nelly’s literary necessi- 
ties were completely unsupplied. 
Neither of the two volumes seemed 
in the least attractive; and the 
scanty supply, which in other days 
would have seemed simply amusing, 
now excited Florence’s contempt. 
With vexation of spirit at the loss 
of a promised enjoyment, she re- 
signed her fondling mood, and, like 
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an angry child, flashed speedily into 
indifference, and afterwards into 
something like resentment against 
the plaything with which she no 
longer cared to play. 

Nelly, perfectly unsuspicious, and 
frightened only at her non-success, 
explained her embarrassment by 
some fancied alteration in her en- 
tertainers rather than in herself; 
and really grateful for the kindness 
she had once received, determined, 
however much against the grain, to 
gratify Florence’s curiosity as to her 
married life. 

‘You know,’ Florence said, talk- 
ing to her of her husband, ‘ he was 
so old a friend of mine—who could 
help liking him? I wonder if he 
ever thought of me, among other 
home recollections ?” 

‘ Yes,’ Nelly said, innocently, ‘I 
think he did. I scarcely like to 
tell you, but you will understand. 
In his illness he grew quite deliri- 
ous, and we had a dreadful time; 
and all through his fancies seemed to 
be running on you, and always the 
contrary of what he really felt—that 
is what generally happens, the 
doctor said. Well, he would groan, 
and sigh, and beat his pillow, and 
talk of you, and call you the most 
dreadful names—traitress, and fiend, 
and Evil Genius—and cry out that 
you had planned his ruin, and 
robbed his life of joy, and were 
killing him with misery. And then, 
when the feverish time was over, he 
would grow calm again, and gentler 
and tenderer than ever, and never 
know a word of all he had said. It 


was terrible, was it not?’ 


‘ Terrible, said Florence, uneasily 
—for Nelly’s story sounded to her 
like a dead man’s malediction— 
‘but itis cruel of me to let you talk 
like this. Come, and you shall 
show me your baby.’ 

And so the little creature was 
produced, and Florence, as she sat 
playing with,it in her lap, and 
forced her lips into a smile, felt 
all her heart wither, black with 
shame and remorse, and the guilty 
memories which she had often tried to 
ignore, but which rushed back now 
upon her conscience like a legion of 
avenging ‘ furies, taking up their 
abode with undisputed right, and 
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making peace for ever more im- 
possible. 

And then, since self-accusation is 
so griévous an employment, Florence 
looked around for somebody to share 
her burthen, and fixed remorselessly 
on Nelly, as responsible for part at 
least of the misfortune. Why was 
Charles miserable, except that she 
was too weak, too childish, too ut- 
terly uninteresting to make.a toler- 
able companion? How could a 
stranger, judging merely by exterior, 
believe her to be so inane as had 
turned ‘out to be the case? How 
could one count on such a piece of 
senseless prettiness? Her match- 
making had been disastrous; but it 
was Nelly’s inaptitude by which the 
disaster had been brought about; 
and Florence half despised her as a 
marplot, half hated her as an accom- 
plice. 

Before the visit was over open 
war was proclaimed. Nelly was 
meekness itself, yet had a spirit of 
her own, and resented unnecessary 
condescension; and condescending 
Florence, either unconsciously or in 
the indulgence of a contemptuous 
mood, not unfrequently chose to be. 
Again and again she assumed the 
air of wise, powerful, benevolent 
superiority. She was mistress, gentle 
and considerate, but still despotic. 
She was benefactress, and had the 
right to be occasionally tyrannical. 
Nelly’s part was to accept, with the 
unreasoning gratitude of a depend- 
ant, the results of an abler policy 
and more far-sighted contrivance 
than any which she could have 
achieved for herself. To cavil, to 
criticise, to question so legitimate 
and beneficent authority would be 
the most foolish order of rebellion. 
Thankfulness, with a strong dash of 
humility, was the frame of mind 
most becoming to the recipient of 
so many favours. Nelly’s view of 
their relationship was completely 
different. Florence had once been 
kind to her, had arranged a few 
pleasant parties, had given her, not 
trom mere disinterestedness, a good 
place in the theatricals, and there 
the obligation ended. She rapidly 
grew insubordinate at her compa- 
nion’s patronizing tone; she was 
provoked at being treated like a 
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child. In their whole interchange 
of thought each struck a different 
chord, and the results were neces- 
sarily inharmonious. Florence at 
last grew more and more outspoken, 
and where she had at first merely 
hinted, began to affirm. <A real vein 
of sentiment mingled with her 
wounded pride, and quickened her 
annoyance at Nelly’s thankless mood. 
After all she had, in a sort of fa- 
shion, loved this little creature who 
now, from sheer waywardness, re- 
jected the proffered boon. Florence 
tried not to acknowledge to herself 
how much it vexed her. Then 
Nelly’s serious air became her so ill, 
and was more than provoking. 

‘What,’ Nelly said to her once, 
when they were talking of her fu- 
ture life, ‘ marry again ?—oh, never, 
never! How could I bear to think 
of it? 

‘My dear creature,’ Florence said, 
with a half-scornful laugh, ‘ take my 
advice, and indulge in no needless 
protestations. Of course you will 
marry again, all in due time, and 
come to me once more to secure you 
a husband.’ 

The speech was rude, coarse, 
cruel; and Nelly fired up. 

‘Secure me a husband ?’ she said, 
blushing red, and tremulous with 
the excitement of approaching en- 
counter ; ‘I really have not a notion 
of what you mean!’ 

‘Have you not?’ asked Florence, 
fairly vexed beyond all self-control ; 
‘ well then, I mean that but for me 
you never would have been’ your 
cousin’s wife. You did not know, 
I suppose, that Margaret wanted 
him ten times as much as you did; 
and that it was only my judicious 
aid that secured you the victory.’ 

‘What!’ Nelly cried in horror, 
her cheek completely dismantled of 
its recent roses, ‘did Margaret love 
him, then?” 

‘Come, come,’ said Florence, 
‘pray do not affect such amusing 
simplicity—in love with him? why, 
the very week he proposed to you I 
had a world of trouble and contriv- 
ance to keep his heart—a fickle one 
after all—at your disposal, instead 
of your sister’s.’ 

‘Then,’ said Nelly, jumping up 
in a passion, ‘ you did a very mean 
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and wicked thing; and we can 
never be friends any more.’ 

‘As you please,’ answered her 
companion; ‘so much for human 
gratitude: well, I must endeavour 
to survive it.’ 

And then, as good luck would 
have it, it was announced that the 
carriage which was to take Nelly 
home had arrived; and the still 
more desperate hostilities which 
would naturally have ensued, fortu- 
nately became impossible. The 
frigid farewell of lips that barely 
touched seemed like the closing 
ceremony of severed friendship ; and 
Nelly as she drove away, her pulse 
still throbbing with excitement, felt 
and rejoiced to feel that that em- 
brace was the last which they should 
ever interchange. 

At the Manor she found Margaret 
awaiting her. Nelly lost no time in 
taking up the broken thread of 
home life, as if anxious to obliterate 
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the remembrance of an unwelcome 
interruption. 

‘Well, she said, with a long 
sigh of relief, ‘you have no idea, 
Margaret, what a dreadful com- 
plaint home-sickness is—fancy hay- 
ing to exchange Florence Vivien for 
you!’ 

‘So then,’ Margaret said, glad to 
rid herself of the secret apprehen- 
sion which for days past had tor- 
mented her, ‘she has not been 
teaching you not to love me ?” 

‘She has been teaching me,’ Nelly 
said, with a new-found earnestness 
of expression, ‘that I have never 
loved you a thousandth part enough.’ 

Her sister was startled at a vehe- 
mence of manner which betokened 
something more than mere childish 
effusion, and puzzled herself with 
vain conjectures to explain so un- 
looked-for a result of a companion- 
ship which had hitherto been to her 
the invariable signal of disaster. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE SHARINGHAM HOUSE-WARMING. 


L’absence diminue les médiocres passions, et augmente les grandes, comme le vent 


éteint les bougies et allume le feu. 


HE breach with Nelly was not 
the only disappointment to 
which the inmates of Clyffe became 
about this time exposed. Fortune, 
on the whole, was looking coldly 
upon them. Since it was Known 
that the Duke had solemnly re- 
solved upon Major Vivien’s extinc- 
tion at the next election, the social 
lustre of the whole family suffered a 
perceptible diminution. The Tory 
squires, never over and above ami- 
cable, scarcely conceded the cere- 
monious politeness which his po- 
sition had at first secured. Ra- 
dical shopkeepers and Dissenters 
hailed him with horrible familiarity 
as a destined convert; people looked 
upon him, he could see, in the light 
of a sinking ship, and seemed 
anxious only to have nothing on 
board of him when he finally went 
down. The Major found his opinion 
of less and less weight at county 
meetings, and his authority not 
seldom confronted by a defiance that 
was almost insolent. Mrs. Vivien 


found her prestige endangered, 
her parties ill frequented, her vi- 
sitors few, and those few disagree- 
ably compassionate. Lady Danger- 
field met her accidentally one after- 
noon in the High-street of Sandyford, 
and descanted in sepulchral accents 
upon the transient character of hu- 
man greatness, and the moral advan- 
tages of an occasional humiliation. 
Mrs. Vivien would have considered 
all the Christian graces as dearly 
purchased by asingle social repulse, 
and resolved in secret fury not to 
surrender the position so long as 
courage, ingenuity, and determina- 
tion could suffice to hold it. Her 
difficulties were increased, and her 
cares embittered by the circum- 
stance that Florence was passing 
rapidly into a premature old maid, 
and wore her spinsterhood with pe- 
culiarly ill grace. Some mornings 
her mother was shocked to see her 
looking downright haggard; some 
evenings she was scarcely better 
pleased to perceive a glow, too ste- 
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reotyped to be otherwise than arti- 
ficial, suffusing her cheek, and to 
reflect that, when nature will paint 
us no longer, we are perforce con- 
strained to paint ourselves. Florence 
herself was perfectly well aware of 
the ravages of time upon her person, 
and was still more annoyed by the 
discovery that brilliant conversation 
owes half its charm to brilliant looks, 
and that people who formerly ad- 
mired her wit were at present more 
apt to,be impressed by her acrimony. 
Tn this state of affairs it was matter 
of general congratulation when one 
morning a letter arrived from Erle, 
saying that his plague of bricklayers 
had subsided; that the new wing, 
so many months in progress, was at 
length complete; and that he meant 
forthwith to claim an ancient pro- 
mise, vaguely given by some of his 
old acquaintances when first he be- 
gan to build, of assembling in honour 
of the occasion beneath his roof. 
The Underwood party had agreed 
to come; Anstruther was waiting in 
town, and would make no other en- 
gagement till he knew the day; and 
if the Viviens were obtainable, the 
scheme would be complete. Erle 
wrote with petitionary eagerness, as 
if he wanted them to come; and as 
it was only by some contrivance that 
he could hope to entice Margaret 
within his walls, there is every 
reason to think he really did. Flo- 
rence, at any rate, was too much 
delighted at the prospect of a change 
to be squeamish as to their enter- 
tainer’s sincerity ; and Erle next day 
was able to issue final orders for the 
reception of the various guests, 
whom the manceuvres of an unsuc- 
cessful suit had constrained him to 
assemble, performers once more 
upon a single stage. Mrs. Vivien, 
as she accepted the invitation, 
sighed wistfully as she reflected 
how many advantages her daughter 
had thrown away in early life, and 
how far more convenient it would 
have been for Florence to be living 
at Sharingham as mistress, instead 
of merely going there as guest. 
Sharingham had by this time 
grown into a really fine place: taste- 
ful drawing-rooms; a well-contrived 
conservatory ; gardens which almost 
rivalled the glowing flower-beds at 
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Underwood ; pictures and statues 
whose choice perfection bespoke 
their proprietor a man of taste; a 
library culled discreetly from the 
chaos of his uncle’s books, and 
supplemented with a wholesome in- 
fusion of light literature; a morn- 
ing-room, with just industrious ap- 
pliances enough to make indolence 
agreeable ; a billiard-table for rainy 
days, and a snug retreat where, in 
defiance of a Royal exemplar, it was 
permissible for bachelors to revel in 
the ignoble pleasures of tobacco: all 
was complete, as Erle ruefully 
acknowledged, with the one fatal 
exception of a wife; and with this 
deficiency the very completeness of 
the rest began to bore him—as long 
as anything remained to dd, life had 
been, if not precisely pleasant, at any 
rate endurable; but now, when the 
ingenuity of architects and gardeners 
failed to suggest any desirable 
change, and Erle had nothing before 
him but to enjoy his new abode, his 
complete inability to do so became 
disagreeably apparent. Never till 
now had the full tedium of existence 
impressed itself upon him. How flat, 
stale, unprofitable it all appeared; 
what mere vegetable growth and 
decay the dreary round of country 
life; what a set of ignoramuses the 
sturdy squires with whom, in mere 
despair of killing time, he hunted 
and shot; how tediously silent, or 
still more tediously loquacious the 
young ladies, next whom from week 
to week, it was his fate to dine—the 
world in general, and Heavyshire 
society in particular, how very far 
indeed from what they should be! 
Next week, however, he was resolved, 
should bring a crisis in his fate. 
Sharingham should henceforth either 
own a double sovereignty or none: 
its monarch was weary of a solitary 
throne. If Fortune smiled upon the 
enterprise, well; if not, the house 
should be shut up, the proprietor 
would start on a tour to the Anti- 
podes, the gardens should go to 
ruin, the village should relapse into 
congenial untidyness; dirt, damp, 
and solitude should once again re- 
sume their sway; and Margaret 
should at any rate be forced to per- 
ceive how much mischief her obdu- 
rate mood had occasioned. 
3G 2 
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Nelly, meanwhile, though fright- 
ened at the idea of being so soon 
again confronted with her antago- 
nist, looked forward, nevertheless, 
to the expedition with eager excite- 
ment. Her whole being seemed to 
crave for change; she sickened with 
a sense of want, the very vagueness 
of which was a fresh element of dis- 
tress. She loved her home and yet 
it wearied her. Margaret was a 
dear noble creature, but almost op- 
pressive in her nobility. The dis- 
covery which Nelly had made at 
Clyffe, though it intensified grati- 
tude and devotion, yet seemed to 
lift her sister to an eminence too 
lofty for the unconstrained affection 
of equals. Such a self-sacrifice was 
something almost awful in its gran- 
deur. To desire a thing, as Marga- 
ret’s vehement nature would, she 
knew, desire it; to resign it without 
a struggle; to cover the anguish of 
the sacrifice with a mask of smiles; 
to assist cheerfully at the very pro- 
cess which made it for ever irre- 
mediable; to let the person for 
whose sake so much was suffered 
remain absolutely unsuspicious of 
the} fact—how grand, how generous, 
how almost terrifyng the moral 
power that could brace itself to such 
an act, and carry it through un- 
flinchingly to its close. Had Nelly 
wanted anything, she must, she 
knew, have struggled with all her 
might, however uselessly, to get it; 
and if unsuccessful, have filled her 
little world with cries of disappoint- 
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ment. The very idea of Margaret’s 
serene, magnanimous, composed, 
self-abnegation, struck her with 
amazement, and added to her grow- 
ing impression that the world was 
a different and a much more mys- 
terious place than she had been 
accustomed to conceive. 

The journey to Sharingham was a 
long one; and when the Evelyns 
arrived late in the afternoon, they 
found the Clyffe people already 
come, and Erle and Anstruther 
awaiting them at the hall door. 
Nelly had never met her husband’s 
friend since the troubled, anxious 
days at Naples, when Anstruther’s 
good services and constant watch- 
fulness had relieved their position 
of half its natural embarrassment. 
It was sad, but far from disagree- 
able to see him once again, and to 
chat with unrestraint about old 
times, scenes which they both re- 
membered, pleasures enjoyed in 
common, interests with which none 
but a participator could fully sym- 
pathize. It was pleasant, too, to 
know, as Nelly instinctively did, 
that her companion enjoyed it quite 
as much as herself, and to be prac- 
tically assured that there were, 
after all, people in the world with 
whom it was possible to feel entirely 
at ease. Nelly went away to dress 
in the greatest spirits; and assured 
her sister gleefully that Mr. Erle, 
she felt convinced, would prove 
himself a most agreeable host. 





AUGUST IN ENGLAND. 
‘ La mort dans l’ame.’ 


ALL spears of flowering grass, the heather’s bloom, 
ed apples on the bough, 
A yellow leaf on the fair fluttering birch, 
And the thick bracken now. 


Bright gaudy poppies, and pale chickory, 
Wild thyme, and blue corn-flower ; 
The trailing grace of white convolvulus, 

And yellow crowfoot’s dower, 


The golden sunlight upon mellowing corn, 
Sweet clover in the air; 

Blue breadths of sea, between wide-spread oak boughs— 
Life and joy everywhere. 


Then royal Youth asserts forgotten rights— 
Queen o’er the feeble blood; 

Dead Hope begins to stir, and visions bright 
The brain’s cold chambers flood. 


Again, with warmth and rosy light—but quick 
And sharp, as kinsmen’s strife— 

With sudden shock upon the trembling heart, 
Back rolls the tide of life : 


And I remember all ‘ the heavy change ’"— 
In joy I have no part; 

Nor in the glory and the loveliness— 
For death is in my heart. 


O, rosy light beyond the eastern hill, 
That fades away so fast! 

O, life that was so sweet! O, joys divine! 
Why are ye of the past? 


And still the lark trills high—from these fair things 
Their joy will not depart : 

Life, life on land, and sea, in the fine air: 
Death only in my heart. 
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THE POLISH WOMEN AND THE INSURRECTION. 


N Fraser’s Magazine for Novem- 
ber, I gave a short account of 
woman’s influence during the pre- 
sent Polish insurrection, and her apti- 
tude for the réle assigned her in the 
political programme of the Secret 
National Committee. As the subject 
is not, I think, an uninteresting 
one to an English public, to whom 
reports are daily presented in the 
public papers of women being sent 
to Siberia, imprisoned, fined, and 
otherwise ill-treated, and that gene- 
rally without any special cause for 
their punishment being mentioned, 
I propose in the present article to 
give a short sketch of the peculiar 
character of the Polish women, 
backed by a few illustrative facts, 
to show how vast her power has 
been, not only now, but through- 
out the long fight between Catholic 
Poland and Orthodox Russia. 

In all the great struggles of a 
people for national independence, 
women, indeed, have ever played 
an important, though secondary 
part, whether we look at that be- 
tween the Celt and the Saxon, the 
Italian and the German, the Greek 
and the Turk, the Pole and the 
Russian—all the Sclavonic races and 
the German; or even that which has 
sprung up in our own day between 
the Southerners of America and 
the Yankees. But it is chiefly 
when we find a difference of reli- 
gion, as well as a difference of race 
between the oppressor and the op- 
pressed ;* when the antipathy has 


been embittered by religious per- 
secution, and fanaticism is once 
aroused, that we find woman enter- 
ing into the struggle with all the 
fervency of her more excitable 
nature, and exerting an influence 
which is just in proportion to the 
status her sex occupies in the society 
of her country. Now it is a well- 
known saying that, among people 
of the Latin race, men and women 
are equal in their mental qualities; 
that in the German race it is the 
men who are superior; but in the 
Sclavonic that it is the women. Be 
the truth what it may concern- 
ing the first two, the remark is 
perfectly adaptable to both Polish 
and Russian women, and may ac- 
count for the part played by the 
former in public events. In both 
Poland and Russia, whether a wo- 
man be virtuous or degraded, 
whether she be like an angel or 
a demon, she always exerts greater 
influence over the man, whatever 
may be her class of society, than 
can be said to be the case in other 
countries. There is only one man, 
indeed, to whom a Polish woman 
can be said to be thoroughly sub- 
jected,—and that man is the priest. 
In no country in Europe, not ex- 
cepting Spain, Belgium, or Ireland, 
has the Roman Catholic religion 
taken deeper root than in Poland. 
In no country either is woman more 
fervent in her belief, so reliant on, 
and so obedient to, her spiritual in- 
structors. And the greater part of 


* Educated Russians consider themselves of the same Sclavonic race as the Poles; the 


Poles, in their literature, completely ignore the relationship, and look on the Muscovites 
not ouly as heretics but as a mongrel breed of Tartars and Finns, with very little Sclavonic 
blood to ennoble them. The Ruthenians—that is, the inhabitants of the disputed western 
and south-western provinces of Russia—say, they are the only true Sclaves, Russins, or 


Russians. The Muscovites only became so by ukas of the Empress Catharine II. It is a 
great mistake made in Western Europe—a mistake which the celebrated remark of Napo- 
leon, ‘ Rub a Russian, and you see the Tartar,’ has done much to strengthen—to suppose 
that the Tartar element is so predominant in Russia. It is only in certain districts, and 
in certain families of known Tartar origin, that the Asiatic descent can be perceived by the 
eye, and then easily so, for Tartar blood and peculiarities are so stubborn that generations 
will hardly get rid of them, When the Russian princes finally subdued the Tartars, they 
acted wisely in this, that they did all they could to efface as quickly as possible all distinc- 
tion of race and religion between the two families, although they only succeeded with the 
higher classes. The people, Orthodox and Mahomedan, remained+very stubborn both to 
their race and creed, and do so to the present day, ‘The Finnish element prevails mostly 
in the north, the Mahometan in the south-east; yet there are whole provinces of pure 
Sclaves in Russia, quite free from a commingling of either blood. 
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all that influence to which she is 
subjected by them, she imposes on 
the men of her kindred and friends. 
Tnseparably bound up with her re- 
ligious feeling is her patriotism. 
The final triumph of Poland over 
Russia, its restoration to its ancient 
limits, a great swaying, proselyting 
Catholic Poland is her grand idea. 
And that this may be one day ac- 
complished, she strives with all the 
passionate and exciting energy of 
her nature, and devotes herself body 
and soul to all the plans and in- 
structions of the National Govern- 
ment and clergy. This same idea 
she instils into the dawning minds 
of her children; and when they are 
old enough, sends them with her 
blessing to the ranks of the insur- 
gents, to drive the hated Moscal 
from Polish soil.* A Polish writer, 
exalting his country’s cause in one 
of the French magazines, thus 
speaks of his countrywomen :—‘ At 
that age, when other mothers usually 
begin to teach their children of 
God, honour, and duty, the Polish 
mother already instructs hers in the 
duties of patriotism. On her knees 
the fair-haired child first learns that 
he is born accursed, and his imagi- 
nation is filled with bleeding images 
of the sufferings of his forefathers, 
with pictures of dungeons, exile, 
and death. Every day in his young 
heart she renews the agony of the 
Three Partitions.’ 

With all her undisputed excel- 
lence and force of character, the 
Polish woman is yet subject to the 
same laws as all other women. 
Her actions are prompted by the 
heart, seldom by the head. Serious 
reflection soon confuses and tires 
her. Her convictions are reached 
by jumps and contradictions, but 
once reached, they remain stubborn 
against all authorities or proofs. 
More poetical than logical, she 
mingles passion with all she says 
and does, and regards the events 
of life only as they take a dramati- 
cal or poetical form. Her passionate 
nature makes it a necessity to per- 
sonify in itself all that excites her 


* Moscal is the name of contempt given by the Poles to Russians, 
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sympathy or attracts her love. If 
she meddle with politics—and in 
Poland almost every woman is a 
politician — her imagination and 
feelings are alone consulted. Con- 
verse with a Polish lady on liberty, 
national rights, or popular institu- 
tions, she will be at no loss for 
eloquent or poetical language, but 
will repeat to you long strings of 
ideas, which are sublime in all but 
their possibility of being carried 
into action. Ask her what she 
wants for her country ? if she would 
be contented with a small, but 
united, independent, Catholic Po- 
land? if her patriotism would be 
satisfied that Poland should re- 
semble Holland or Belgium —a 
quiet, unobtrusive nation of pros- 
pering people, cultivating commerce 
and those arts and sciences which 
make a country peacefully glorious 
and morally pre-eminent? You 
may be sure she would soon grow 
impatient at your questions. The 
picture of such a peaceful, sensible 
existence for her country would 
seem utterly inglorious, and not at 
all harmonize with her ideal. She 
would tell you in a burst of vigor- 
ous language that her ambition and 
patriotism were too great for such 
a narrow field; that the idea of a 
Catholic Poland of six or seven 
millions, was a satire on her aspira- 
tions; that nothing less would 
satisfy them than the old Sclavonic 
land of her forefathers, extending 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
from the Oder to the Dnieper; and 
that, to acquire this, she was willing 
to make her life a long struggle, 
and her death a martyrdom. Con- 
verse with her on those two sacred 
subjects, Patriotism and Religion, 
and she bounds to the farthest of 
extremes, and her religion becomes 
bigotry, and her patriotism fanati- 
cism. 

This psychology of the Polish wo- 
men, as is now presented to actual 
observation, can be traced far back 
through history. Their passionate, 
heroic, daring, but fanatical cha- 
racter, was well exemplified in one 


The corresponding 


name given by the Russian people to the Poles is Lakhi or Lakhischi, the abbreviation and 


diminutive of the word Polakhi. 
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celebrated woman of the seventeenth 
century, who may be taken as a 
model by many of her sex at the 
present day. I refer to the cele- 
brated Marina Mniszek, a member 
of the powerful family of that name, 
who, when Poland was about serv- 
ing Russia as Russia has since 
served Poland, was crowned Tsarina 
in the old Kremlin of Moscow. The 
Jesuits had chosen her as a fit 
bride for the young page whom they 
were putting forward as the son of 
the Muscovite Tsar Ivan IV., a 
youth who had been murdered by 
the friends of the celebrated Boris 
Godonov, and who is known in 
history as the first false Demetrius. 
She accompanied her bridegroom, a 
Polish army, and a retinue of priests, 
to Moscow. At that moment it was 
a grain of sand in the balance of 
fate whether such a country as 
Russia should ever exist. The 
proselyting zeal of the Jesuit clergy 
decided in favour of Russia. The 
marriage of the young pair, their 
coronation, the behaviour of the 
Poles, the crusading of the priests, 
violating all the feelings of the 
Muscovites, roused up in their 
bosoms those two sentiments, pa- 
triotism and religion, which are 
there quite as strong and far more 
stubborn in their more sluggish 
natures than even in those of the 
Poles. ‘Fhe mob rose, the false tsar 
was murdered, and his young wife 
fled. But she was soon consoled ; 
his life was devoted to a cause, and 
not to one or another instrument of 
that cause. A second false Deme- 
trius was soon found, and Marina 
became a second time a wife and a 
tsarina. But this time the whole of 
orthodox Russia was roused, and 
led by two celebrated men, one a 
noble, the other a butcher, whose 
statues now stand in the square of 
the Kremlin, the Russians drove the 
Poles from their country. But 
Marina still proceeded undaunted 
in her ambitious career. When her 
second husband died, she married 
a third, a Cossack, who continued 
the pretentions of the first two hus- 
bands; and this, together with the 
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Catholic standard which he raised, 
brought thousands of partizans to 
his call. For years, leading more 
the life of robbers’ than of princes, 
this pair carried on in the Steppes 
of Russia the struggle of Russia 
against Poland, of Romanism against 
Orthodoxy, and if they did not suc- 
ceed, it was only, as I said before, 
because they had passions opposed 
to them as strong, if not stronger 
than their own. Marina Mniszek 
I take to be the very type of her 
countrywomen even at the present 
day. 

In 1770, about one hundred years 
later, we have evidence of the power- 
ful influence of the Polish women 
on public affairs. Immediately be- 
fore the first Partition, when Russia, 
Austria, and especially Prussia, were 
just pouncing down on their prey, 
the only government which per- 
ceived the danger to Europe of 
Poland’s annihilation, was that of 
France. The Duke de Choiseul, 
at that time the minister of Louis 
XY., sent to the Polish Confederates 
a commissioner to aid them with 
money and advice. His despatches 
home give a pretty accurate descrip- 
tion of what Poland then was, and 
merit reading by all who wish to 
thoroughly understand the Polish 
question. After complaining of the 
anarchy of the country, and the in- 
capacity of those in authority, Du- 
mouriez, speaking of the women, 
thus writes in one of his despatches: 
‘ All capacity and energy in Poland,’ 
he says, ‘seem to have passed from 
the men to the women, who are 
occupied in action, while the men 
are leading the life of woimen.’* 
All those who have themselves seen 
anything of the present struggle, 
or who have critically examined 
many facts reported in the news- 
papers, must come to the conclu- 
sion that the Polish women of our 
day are in no wise degenerated when 
compared with the Marina Mnis- 
zeks, or with those of that time 
when Dumouriez wrote his de- 
spatches. 

Can we be surprised, therefore, 
when, in the present fight, like in 


* These despatches of Dumouriez are much quoted by Soloviev, the Russian historian, 
in his late history of those times. 
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all former ones, we find the women 
standing forth as apostles and cham- 
pions of their religion and country, 
that the struggle should be as pro- 
longed and as deadly as it is? 
When we find mothers nourishing 
their infants’ minds with vengeance 
almost as soon as they cease to 
nourish their bodies with their milk; 
when we see them sending forth 
their stripling sons, with scythes 
and stakes to rush on the revolver, 
rifle, or bayonet, of disciplined 
troops, as was the case at the com- 
mencement of the insurrection (for 
they are better armed now); when 
we find wives, with tears of suppli- 
cation or bursts of rage, goading on 
their husbands to rebellion or sedi- 
tion; when we see young girls 
mounting on horses like men, put- 
ting on uniform, handling lance or 
revolver, and sharing with the 
hardier sex all the dangers and 
fatigues of an ever-changing camp; 
when we darkly hear of others 
almost sacrificing personal honour 
and virtue to the public cause, in 
spurring on the young to action, or 
rewarding their valour, or in se- 
ducing their allegiance; how can 
we wonder, when women do these 
things, that men withstand not 
their influence? When they see 
their women trailing their mourn- 
ing to the churches, which had been 
appropriately put in mourning also; 
when they see them sorrowful, sob- 
bing, invoking heaven before the 
altars, and in that position some- 
times receiving injuries not intended 
for them in the excitement of insur- 
rection; when in the intimacies of 
home they hearken to their lamen- 
tations or their taunts, their cajol- 
lings or their promises; when their 
caresses are even adulterated with 
political instigations; is it not 
almost an impossibility that men 
should not be maddened to a similar 
enthusiasm for the great cause of 
fatherland and religion, and at least 
rival their women in that disregard 
of life which a mystical people like 
the Poles consider as an accessory 
to obtaining their desires ? 

As the woman thus stands be- 
hind the man, so the priest, shrouded 
in mystery, stands behind the wo- 
man. In most European countries 
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we see the Romish Church hand in 
hand with the civil power against 
the apirations of the people. In 
Poland it is the great prop of the 
people against the Government; and 
from the Pope downwards, through 
every grade of the hierarchy, it has 
given more trouble to the Russian 
authorities than all the eccentric 
pranks and tricks of the Secret 
Revolutionary Committee. Ever 
since the first Partition, it has been 
the priest who has kept alive, and 
that principally through the wo- 
men, the hopes of the glorious 
restoration of a Catholic Poland, 
and has fanned the smouldering 
embers of fanaticism when the sun 
of tranquillity began to beam too 
brightly on that unhappy country. 
And his power may be easily under- 
stood, when one for a moment re- 
flects on the aid which religion, 
combined with what certain Irish 
are still pleased to call their op- 
pressed nationality, even now gives 
to the priesthood in Ireland and 
America. In the Kingdom of Po- 
land, and Grand Duchy of Lithuania, 
it is not only the tyrant, but the 
Antichrist, which the priest has the 
opportunity to point at. So stub- 
born is this sentiment of religion, so 
well organized the power which 
upholds it, that I am convinced, 
if Catholic Poland remain united to 
Orthodox Russia, even though the 
Church be as unmolested and even 
as protected as it is at the present 
day in Ireland, the last we shall 
ever hear of the Polish question 
will only be when there remains not 
one single priest or one single Polish 
woman in Poland. What agitations 
in central Europe an independent 
Poland would probably give rise to, 
I will not touch upon, for to do so, 
would at least double the length of 
this article. 

Being tolerably well acquainted 
with both Russian and Polish cha- 
racter, I have had from personal 
observation, or from creditable eye- 
witnesses of the scenes they de- 
scribed, many an illustration of the 
above remarks, And lest the reader 
should ascribe to me an idealism as 
great as that which I ascribe to 
the delicate subject about which I 
am writing, I will give a few inci- 
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dents, taken from a number of the 
same character, and for the truth 
of which I can vouch, which I 
will so arrange as to give him some 
idea as to howI came to my con- 
clusions. 

That mothers should order out 
their sons of tender years to fight, 
with the prospect of certain death 
or ruin before them paints the 
heroism of a Cornelia, or the cal- 
lousness of fanaticism, just as the 
feelings of the reader will lead him 
to regard the act. No sooner had 
the insurrection once commenced, 
than the University and Gymna- 
siums of Polish Russia became half 
emptied of their scholars. From 
one military school in St. Petersburg 
all the Polish students ran away at 
the same time, and most of them 
were either killed or taken prisoners 
in subsequent engagements with 
the Russians. But one incident 
which was enacted during the pre- 
sent summer in the streets of Kiev, 
will serve to show the influence of 
Polish mothers. A youth of a 
noble family of that Government 
had been persuaded to run away 
from the University of Kiev, and 
join an insurgent band which had 
made its appearance in the necigh- 
bouring province of Podolia. After 
a very short campaign he was taken 
prisoner, and sentenced, with many 
of his companions, to exile in Siberia. 
As the melancholy convoy, of which 
he formed part, was leaving Kiev 
for that destination, the mother, 
who had not been allowed to see her 
son during his confinement, was 
waiting in the streets to embrace 
him once more before his departure. 
Making her way through the crowd, 
she fell on his neck and kissed him, 
when the melancholy spectacle was 
afforded to a surrounding public of 
a son repulsing his own mother and 
upbraiding her as the cause of all 
his misfortunes. It was certainly 
not the act of a hero;—indeed, it 
may be taken as an exception to the 
general behaviour of the Polish 
youth under similar circumstances ; 
—but it suffices to show how power- 
ful has been woman’s influence dur- 
ing the present insurrection. 

It is impossible to know in how 
many cases Polish wives have driven 
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their husbands to rebellion or to 
deserting their colours. Besides 
their superior mental qualities, 
Polish women possess great and 
very seducing physical beauty, 
heightened by all those arts of 
manner which are so attractive to 
the opposite sex. Hundreds, not 
only of Russo-Poles, #.¢., Poles of 
the frontier provinces, but of pure 
Russians, take their wives from 
among them. Very many of these 
husbands, occupying an official posi- 
tion in the Russian or Polish ser- 
vice, have passed over to the insur- 
gents; and those who had the mis- 
fortune to be taken prisoners, were 
invariably hanged or shot. Among 
others was a certain S——, a captain 
in one of the regiments of the 
imperor’s body guard; and as his 
person and character are somewhat 
familiar to me, I will take him as 
an example of most of those who 
met such a fate. Captain S—— 
was of a noble Polish family long 
settled in the Government of Kiev, 
and, as is tolerably well known, all 
the noble families of the frontier 
provinces consider themselves Poles 
and not Russians. He was a man 
of very superior talent, but, like all 
his countrymen, very mystical in 
his ideas, and a great enthusiast in 
politics. During the last autumn 
he had been employed at St. Peters- 
burg, as the youngest member of 
the Imperial Commission for study- 
ing the various reforms about to be 
carried out in the army and navy; 
and had been sent to travel in Eng- 
land and France to collect informa- 
tion concerning the different modes 
of inflicting punishments in the 
forces of those countries. He had 
only just returned to St. Petersburg 
when the insurrection broke out. 
In the month of March he left St. 
Petersburg for Wilna, to fetch his 
young wife, to whom he had been 
married only a-few months, away 
from that place, as he feared—so he 
said at the time—that she might be 
led into trouble by the heat of her 
patriotism. When he departed his 
most intimate friends had no idea 
that he had ,any ulterior plans— 
indeed, he afterwards avowed to 
them that he had none. But a few 
days of his wife’s society turned 
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him into a patriot, and, not a month 
from the time he left St. Petersburg, 
he was in command of an insurgent 
band. An officer of experience was 
then an acquisition to the cause; 
and, under his training, the band 
he commanded became one of the 
most troublesome to the Russians. 
But the first serious engagement 
was unfortunate; he was severely 
wounded and taken prisoner, as it so 
happened, by some of the soldiers of 
the very regiment in which he had 
formerly held a command. ‘ When 
I saw the advancing “ Kepies”* of 
those men I knew so well, some of 
whom had been under my actual 
command ’—said the unfortunate 
man afterwards—‘ TI lost all presence 
of mind and wonted energy, was 
seized with a giddiness and forgot 
to give the necessary orders to my 
men.’ While lying a prisoner at 
Wilna, and almost dying of his 
wounds, many efforts were made by 
his former friends and comrades, 
among whom he had been much 
beloved, to save his life. His wife 
came to St. Petersburg for that pur- 
pose, and waited on Prince Suvarov, 
the military governor of the city, to 
beg him to intercede for her hus- 
band. 

‘Prince, said she to him, ‘you 
are a soldier and a man of honour; 
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tell me what will be his fate if he 
recover from his wounds ?” 

‘Madam,’ replied Suvarov, ‘ your 
husband is not likely to recover; if 
he do, Iam grieved to tell you his 
crime and example are too serious 
for him to expect the Emperor’s 
pardon.’ 

‘In that case, Prince, be sure he 
will never recover from his wounds, 
replied the heroic woman, as she 
thanked the Prince and retired.t 

Her husband, however, was closely 
watched, and rallied enough to un- 
dergo his trial by court-martial: was 
sentenced, and suffered his fate. 
His sentence would probably have 
been mitigated to Siberian exile by 
the kind-hearted Emperor Alex- 
ander, but the superior authorities 
at Wilna anticipated any such act 
of clemency. The unfortunate man 
had involved himself so deeply that 
his execution was deemed a political 
necessity, and an example to others 
in the same position. For, during 
the time he remained at Wilna, he 
had served as aide-de-camp to the 
governor, had dined every day at 
his table, and after dinner had been 
accustomed to ride out of town and 
convey to the insurgents all that 
information which his official posi- 
tion enabled him to get so well.t 

That young girls mount on horse- 


* Kepie is the name for the light forage-cap which has lately replaced the heavy Roman 
helmet as the headdress of the Russian infantry. 

{ In the Times of November the 7th was a despatch from Wilna, wherein it was 
stated that this lady, her sister, and brother had been sentenced to Siberian exile, only 
because they were related to the insurgent leader who was hanged at Wilna in June, 1863, 

The Posen Zeitung also contained an account of the infamous manner in which 


Madame S: 
General Mouraviev. 


, who, poor woman, was near her confinement, was treated by order of 
He is there said to have given instructions that her child, as soon 
as born, should be taken from her and placed in the foundling hospital at Pskov. 


Since 


lying has become so systemized for exciting the sympathy of Western Europe, it is almost 


impossible to know at a distance what truth there may be in such a report. 


If true, 


Mouraviev richly deserves all that has been written or said of him. 
t This leads me to say a few words on the Polish officers in the Russian service. Cer- 


tainly no men are more to be pitied. Those among them who look upon their country’s 
restoration as hopeless, or those who will not palter with their consciences by wearing the 
uniform and taking the money of the Russian Government, while serving the opposite 
cause—and there are many of both—are placed between two fires. Nearly every Polish 
officer in the Russian service received his special orders from the National Government: 
if he took no notice of them, or showed them to his superiors—as many did—a threatening 
letter was sure to follow. For example, an acquaintance of mine received a menace to the 
following effect: that, although he did not possess property in Poland, he was not to think 
he was out of the reach of the National Government; he must remember he had still pa- 
rents, or a sister, who would be made to answer for his actions—a threat which, as he had 
a young sister, almost sent the poor fellow mad. On the other hand, most of these officers 
were looked upon with suspicion by the Russian Government—and not without reasons— 
and were sometimes ordered into positions where they could be under strict surveillance. 

[Although 
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back and take part in the expedi- 
tions of the bands, witness the cele- 
brated female aides-de-camp of Lan- 
gievicz. The following incident of 
the active heroism of the Polish 
women was told me by an officer 
who had commanded a detachment 
of cavalry in Lithuania, in the early 
days of the insurrection :—One day 
about twenty of his Cossacks sur- 
rounded the house of a lady, living 
in a retired part of the country, 
whose daughter was the betrothed 
of one of the chiefs of bands known 
to be in the neighbourhood. At 
that very moment he and several 
other leaders were in the house, con- 
sulting with the two ladies over 
their plans. Alarmed by the arrival 
of the Cossacks, the men hastened 
to escape from the back windows, 
and fled to the woods; the two wo- 
men actually protecting their retreat 
by keeping up a fire from their 
pistols from the front. When the 
Cossacks at last forced their way 
into the house, they found only the 
two women, whom they do not seem 
to have molested, but contented 
themselves, after their manner, with 
filling their pockets with all the 
portable valuables within reach. 
On retiring, they picketed their 
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horses a short distance off, yet in 
sight of the house. Presently the 
young girl was seen to come out, 
and proceed to the stables, from 
which she soon again came forth 
mounted, when she set off in the 
same direction her lover had taken. 
One of the Cossacks having a sorry 
beast of his own, and admiring that 
which the girl rode, galloped after 
her, took hold of her bridle, and, as 
good humouredly as his rough 
nature allowed, proposed an ex- 
change, observing that as she was 
going to join the band she had no 
need of such a good horse. The 
reply was a bullet from her revolver 
which sent the Cossack reeling from 
his saddle. Meanwhile his com- 
panions, who had followed him, had 
come up, and seeing the fate of their 
comrade, surrounded her. The in- 
trepid girl then snapped her pistol 
at one after the other, and when all 
the chambers of this one were dis- 
charged, flung the empty weapon at 
the head of the nearest, knocking 
him from his horse, and immediately 
drew forth a second. This was too 
much for the politeness of the Cos- 
sacks, of whom three or four were 
already on the ground; they lifted 
the poor girl completely off her 


Although Russian society in general, and their comrades in particular, did all they could 
to soothe their susceptibilities, still their position was most pitiable. 

The Russian Government acted humanely enough in permitting Polish officers of regi- 
ments ordered for duty in Poland to remain behind if they pleased. But many, with an 
obstinate contradiction of character, persisted in fighting against their countrymen, in o.der 
to show their zeal. By so doing they were certainly none the more honoured by their 
comrades, however much they may have been rewarded by the Government; while, if 
they were unfortunate enough to be taken prisoners, and refused to join the National party, 
they were sure to be hanged or shot. One evening a few weeks ago, it was my fortune to 
meet and converse with such a Pole, whose escape had been almost miraculous. The eight 
or nine patriots who took him prisoner had led him off to hang him; but as all the trees 
in the neighbourhood were saplings, they wandered for some time in search of a convenient 
bough, ‘The officer—the love of life strong within him—having a few roubles in his 
pocket, proposed to his captors to enter a road-side house and drink them away before his 
death, ‘Good,’ said they, ‘ we are patriots, not robbers; but if you choose to treat us 
before you die, there is no harm in that.’ So they all got drunk, except the officer, who 
only pretended intoxication, When they had finished drinking they sallied forth, and at 
last found a suitable place. ‘ You're surely not going to hang me now,’ said the officer; 
‘who ever heard of such a thing as a lot of drunken men hanging another man as drunk as 
themselves?’ This reasoning had the desired effect, and they all agreed to wait till the 
next morning. On camping for the night they were not too drunk to bind his arms behind 
his back, and place him in the middle of a little square, their bodies lying two deep on 
every side, ‘In the middle of the night,’ said the officer, ‘ when they were fast asleep, | 
gently raised my head: no one stirred; I got on one knee. One man had his legs spraw- 
ling apart ; I put my toe between them, gave a spring, and then ran for two or three hun- 
dred yards without stopping ; but there was no pursuit, I had, however, had enough of 
~ Polish campaign, and, on rejoining my detachment, got leave to return to St. Peters- 

yurg. 
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horse on the points of their lances, 
and so she perished. 

As a further example I will trans- 
late an extract from a private letter 
lately received from an officer serv- 
ing in the kingdom of Poland :— 
‘Yesterday, says the officer who 
wrote it, ‘we defeated a band and 
took nineteen prisoners, one of whom 
was a woman. There were altoge- 
ther seven of them belonging to that 
hand, but we do not as yet know if 
the others were killed or escaped. 
All the women, our prisoner tells 
us, were dressed as Chasseur's, wear- 
ing the same uniform of coarse cloth 
as the men, only without the red 
epaulette. Their caps, such as are 
worn by all the Confederates, were 
more coquettishly made, and deco- 
rated with a white ostrich feather. 
We captured her by the merest 
chance. She wasa girl from Cracow, 
finely built, with broad shoulders, a 
muscular hand and arm, which 
showed she had been used to gym- 
nastic exercises, while her weather- 
beaten complexion proved she must 
have belonged to the band for some 
length of time. Her features, with- 
out being pretty, were regular and 
agreeable. On our asking her rea- 
sons for serving with the band, she 
confessed she had followed her lover 
to the woods; adding, that when 
he was killed, she would have gone 
back home, but was prevented by 
her comrades. Somebody asking 
her if she had not served as aide-de- 
camp to C—— (the chief of another 
band), she blushed deeply, and in- 
dignantly denied the imputation. 
After this reply she was very 
haughty and retired for a time, but 
seeing that we were all respectful 
to her, she gradually became more 
at home with us, and confiding in 
her conversation. As she had lost 
her boots and was bare-footed, we 
furnished her with a pair of our 
long boots and some stockings, for 
which the poor girl was very thank- 
ful. The next day she was released 
and sent home, her male companions 
being forwarded on to Warsaw.’ 
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Many further instances might be 
mentioned to show how in the most 
varied manners the women of Po- 
land have actively intermingled 
themselves in every step of the in- 
surrection. Indeed it is only ne- 
cessary to take up a newspaper to 
read at least the results of their 
interference; although it would be 
much more satisfactory to an Eng- 
lish public to hear at the same time 
something more of the causes which 
lead to those wholesale punishments 
of women. But the examples I 
have already given are quite cnough 
to show the furious zeal of the 
Polish women to their country’s 
cause, and their fanatical attach- 
ment to the Roman Catholic religion. 
One more example I will give before 
I conclude, which will serve to show 
the combined influence of woman 
and priest. 

In the month of July, 1863, quite 
a rebellion and schism broke out in 
the Orthodox Government Institu- 
tion for young ladies in Warsaw. 
A number of the young girls, daugh- 
ters of Russian fathers in the Rus- 
sian service, who had been brought 
up all their lives in the Orthodox 
faith, and were actually receiving 
their education gratis on that ac- 
count, suddenly declared they were 
Roman Catholics.* Here was a 
pretty uproar to add to all that was 
going on among the adult popula- 
tion! A general with big epaulettes, 
with breast and stomach covered 
with crosses and orders, was foolishly 
sent to awe them into a retraction. 
But the little maidens it seemed 
only laughed at him. A lady of the 
suite of the Giand Duchess was 
then sent totry on them her powers 
of persuasion. The first rebel, a 
girl sixteen years old, who was ques- 
tioned, boldly declared she was a 
Roman Catholic. 

‘But your father is a Russian Or- 
thodox, and you have been brought 
up all your life in that faith,’ re- 
monstrated the lady. 

‘Yes, but mother is a Catholic, 
and so will I be.’ 


* By the laws of Russia no marriage of an Orthodox man or woman with a person of 
another sect is permitted or celebrated, but on the express condition that the children tof 


such a union be brought up in the Orthodox faith. 


Most of these girls came under this 


rule, being daughters of Orthodox fathers and Polish Catholic mothers. 
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The second, a little maiden twelve 
years old, also pronounced herself a 
Pole and a Catholic. 

‘But your father is a Russian 
from Volhynia,’ said the astonished 
lady. 

‘You mistake, madam,’ retorted 
the well-schooled little puss; ‘ Vol- 
hynia is Poland and not Russia; 
besides, mother is a Pole and a 
Catholic, and so will I be?’ 


‘ Nunc Dimitiis.’ 
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The same answer was got from 
all the others. ‘Mother’s a Pole 
and a Catholic, and so am I;—and 
from this they would not depart. 
Iam sorry I never had the oppor- 
tunity of learning if any further 
steps were taken to bring the little 
women to change their ideas, or if 
they remained obstinate in their 
declaration. The latter, I think, 
was most probably the case. 


‘NUNC DIMITTIS,’ 


AY me beneath the grass 
Where it slopes to the south and the sea, 
Where the living I love may pass, 
And, passing, may think of me. 


Lay me beneath the grass— 
Not prisoned in churchyard bed— 
Where the living I love may pass— 
Not with the mouldering dead. 


You must not lay a weight 
Of stone at my head or feet ; 
What need of name or date— 
You will remember, Sweet? 


Lay me beneath the grass, 
With a cross of wood above ; 
Where the darling feet may pass— 
The little feet that I love. 


Shed not a single tear 


On the clover above my breast ; 
I am weary, weary, dear ; 
You know I have longed ior rest : 


But, ah! how shall I go, 

When the hour that comes draws near ; 
I, who have loved you so— 

How part with all that is dear? 


Lay me beneath the grass 

When the sweet south wind shall blow: 
They will often, often pass— 

The footsteps that I know! 
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MY BEAUTIFUL LADY.* 


N aworld full, noisy, and bust- 
ling, where each man jostles the 
other, seeking to get before; where 
none can press forward without push- 
ing some other back; where to de- 
sire is necessarily to contend ; where 
peace itself is only to be enjoyed 
through strife—every candidate for 
distinction must look for rivalry. No 
one can expect to follow the course 
of honour without great obstacles in 
his way, nor to be crowned with 
success without a show of opposi- 
tion. Men naturally expect to see 
jealousy among their brethren; it is 
the common lot; but a man occu- 
pies a peculiar position when he is 
his own rival—and this position is 
Mr. Woolner’s; for the world, more 
ready to pluck a leaf from the laurel 
crown than to add a branch to it, 
looks askance at one who claims an 
uncommon share of eminence, and 
competes for the prizes of two dis- 
tinct callings. There will probably 
be much hesitation and criticism 
before the great sculptor is acknow- 
ledged as a poet; he will not be met 
with indulgence as a young aspi- 
rant; he will be tried by a stern 
jury, as men are whose fame is al- 
ready made, and who are respon- 
sible for the marring of it. But 
whatever prejudice he may have to 
encounter, there is no essential rea- 
son why a sculptor should not also 
be a poet. Indeed, a sculptor, to be 
truly great, must have many of the 
poetical qualities: he must have the 
creative power, the sensibility to 
beauty, the pathos, the vivid per- 
ception of hidden analogies, the 
vigour of conception, and the pa- 
tience in execution. 

It is, however, true that few have 
brought their genius to bear well 
upon two distinct arts; and it re- 
mains to be considered whether Mr. 
Woolner is one of the few. 

An extraordinaryamount of energy, 
physical and mental, must be de- 
manded to reach excellence in both; 
but those who have studied the 
works of Mr. Woolner’s chisel will 
not be surprised at any amount of 
energy that he may develop. And 


here it may be observed, that the 
most vigorous of painters and sculp- 
tors was also a poet; for the sonnets 
of Michael Angelo are so full of 
passion and music, that in those 
qualities they have seldom been 
surpassed. Poetry since his time 
has gone through many different 
phases, which may be called changes 
of fashion; though it is strange 
that there should be a fluctuat- 
ing form and fashion for such a 
substance. There is not space here 
te pursue this as a subject of in- 
quiry; but it may be not unfitting 
briefly to notice the variations in 
the poetical atmosphere of England 
which are to be traced from the 
time of Chaucer down to the present 
day. In Chaucer the love of na- 
ture, the attentive noting of all her 
seasons and all her sweetness, is a 
prominent feature ; and the truth of 
his pictures, felt through his obso- 
lete, difficult language, makes his 
pages still dear to the studious 
reader. This sentiment, genuine 
and robust in Chaucer, appeared 
again in Spenser’s honied strains— 
diluted, fainter, less truthful, but 
very tender and very graceful. Sid- 
ney, too, had a fine sympathy with 
nature, and drew inspirations from 
her, which lend passion and truth 
not only to his sonnets, but to many 
scenes of the Arcadia, marred and 
smothered though they are by over- 
lying conceits and a tedious parade 
of learning. A parade of scholarship 
was then the fashion in poetry: it 
was thrown off by the passionate 
dramatic poets of the Elizabethan 
period, and the period of their great- 
ness yet remains our greatest in 
literature. To its inexhaustible wells 
of passion, and profound thought, 
and unalterable truth, the student 
must apply his lips when he would 
renew his vigour in enterprise, and 
drain fresh draughts from nature’s 
most hidden sources. From this 
abundant poetry Milton’s genius was 
partly nourished with its full harmo- 
nious flow, tempered by the gravity 
of the puritanic epoch. A blight 
fell upon England in the reign of 
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Charles IJ. The King who stained 
his hands with the touch of French 
gold, and bargained away his coun- 
try’s greatness, corrupted its litera- 
ture too with a debased French 
taste—and licentiousness and epi- 
gram took the place of love, ear- 
nestness, and passion. Dryden’s im- 
mense genius broke at intervals, 
indeed, through the trammels of 
convention, and burst into unbidden 
floods of song, overflowing, fertiliz- 
ing, turning the cold plains into 
flowery valleys; but fashion still 
prevailed. After aswell, those great 
waters subsided, and Dryden him- 
self—with his vast power, his fine 
ear, and his mastery over a language 
copious, harmonious, and prolific— 
was content to be the author of a 
long line of dramas, imitating all 
the faults of the French school, with 
other faults especially his own— 
monotonous, flat, tedious, cold, and 
turgid; blots upon the history of 
our letters, though made eternal 
by the signature of an immortal 
name. The art of numbers—for it 
ceased to be poetry—dying slowly 
of starvation, fell almost to the point 
of inanition in the reigns of the first 
two Georges, and was only kept alive 
by the life there was in Pope. He, 
like Dryden, moved freely and 
strongly at times; but, with a few 
exceptions, in accordance with the 
taste of his time, he is epigrammatic 
rather than passionate, witty rather 
than imaginative. His verse has 
the fault of monotony, his imagery 
is more careful and exact than fertile, 
his scene-painting grows more out 
of the reading of the scholar than 
out of the anxious watchings of the 
interpreter of nature, and it is as 
a satirist that he is truly great. 

In later days, Akenside made a 
little struggle to express some na- 
tural feeling; but he was too weak 
to carry out his intention, and only 
groped, seeking his way towards the 
light which Cowper, and Goldsmith, 
and Gray afterwards found. Dating 
from their day, the darkness was 
gradually dispelled, and poetry 
warmed our world again after that 
long and cold eclipse. Reviving 
from torpor, she seemed to exult in 
her life, and to delight in showing 
the vigour of her system in all kinds 
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of ways, in new exercises and atti- 
tudes. In the poetical romances, or 
romantic poems of Scott, something 
of the ak Simmel spirit was re- 
kindled, with the sound of martial 
music, with much adventure, with 
the devotion of chivalrous love, and 
the moving incidents of the battle- 
field. On the qther hand, in the 
poems of Byron, the movement of 
the narrative was subordinate to the 
movement of the passionate spirit 
within. He was brooding and in- 
trospective, as Shelley was mystical, 
metaphysical, and fanciful. Words- 
worth was the pure lover of nature. 
He worshipped at her shrine with 
singleness of devotion: she was his 
passion and his religion. He medi- 
tated on her beauties, and assimi- 
lated to himself all her moods with 
untiring devotion; and it is greatly 
to the influence of his works, though 
they begin now to decline in popu- 
larity, that the worship of nature— 
which is assumed by many false 
priests, and paraded as a fashion—in 
the present day is due. Wordsworth 
cared little to follow out the actions 
and combinations of a story or plot: 
his mind was of that subjective 
order which more willingly follows 
the course of its own deep thought 
uninterrupted. He has had many 
disciples, and the subjective may be 
considered the favourite school of 
this age. But the greatest of living 
poets, who belongs not to an age 
but to all time, has given, in his Jn 
Memoriam and his Idylls of the King, 
a perfect example in each kind; and 
in the works of the author of Philip 
Van Artevelde treasures have been 
added to the full storehouse of our 
dramatic lyrics worthy to be ranked 
with those of the best period; ad- 
mirable alike for skill in construc- 
tion, for vigour and grace in poetical 
diction, and for a penetrating wis- 
dom and knowledge of mankind. 
It is time, however, to bring these 
general observations toa conclusion, 
and to enter upon a particular in- 
vestigation of the contents of Mr. 
Woolner’s volume. This poem be- 
longs to the subjective type: the 
love of the poet for the Beautiful 
Lady and her.death being the only 
story it tells. It depends, therefore, 
for its interest upon the power of 
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the author to project out of the 
working of his inward emotions the 
substance of a narrative, and to 
supply out of the changing moods 
of his own mind events that are to 
arrest the attention, and to kindle 
the affections of his reader. With 
this love and this death for his only 
incidents, there is an evident risk of 
falling into excess in the sentimental 
direction; but it is a risk which has 
been completely avoided. Mr. Wool- 
ner is strong, bold, original, and 
fervent; his pictures are the pic- 
tures of what he has seen and 
known, and not the reflection of 
other men’s experiences: his theme 
is enriched with various and unex- 
pected harmonies; and with the 
skill of a true artist he rises from a 
low tone to the passionate climax, 
and sinks with a sweeter music to 
the close. The introductory lines of 
the poem—meditative, serious, and 
calmly sad—contain some beautiful 
passages ; for instance, these in the 
very beginning :— 

In some there lies a sorrow so profound 

It may not find a voice in words ; and never 
Throughout their daily tasks, or bountiful 
And willing converse born of souls allied, 
Reveals itself as sadness. 

But they are not as others: not for them 
The bounding pulse, the ardour of desire, 
The rapture and the wonder in things new ; 
The hope that palpitating strikes a world 
Where gladness floats upon eternal wings; 
Nor do they with elastic enterprise 
Forecast delight in compassing results ; 
Nor, having won their ends, fall godlike back 
And taste the calm completion of content. 
But in a sober, chilled, gray atmosphere, 
Work out their lives ; 
where the alternations of longing, 
of toil, and of hope, ending in that 
perfect peace which is the comple- 
tion of labour, and which can only 
come to mortals as a reward after 
pain, are traced with a hand so true 
and strong, that the reader’s expect- 
ations are set high for what is to 
ensue. The introduction, which is 
in blank verse, is followed by a dis- 
course called ‘Love,’ in the same 
metre, dwelling on Love’s influence 
with great sweetness, and ending in 
a sigh which suggests the tale of 
sorrow that is to come; and then 
the story opens with a description 
of the lady’s beauty, and the feeling 
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it inspires: it is given in alternate 

couplets and triplets, and has an 

easy and graceful flow. The follow- 

ing lines are quoted from it, as re- 

markable for the forcible and dis- 

tinct image they present in few 

words :— 

A hawk high poised in air, whose nerved 
wing-tips 

Tremble with might suppressed, before he 
dips, 

In vigilance, scarce more intense 

Than 1; when her voice holds my sense 

Contented in suspense, 

And rather in contrast with these 

for the charm of its melodious and 

careless felicity, that tender passage 

may be dwelt upon which opens 

with the lines :— 

We thread a copse where frequent bramble 
spray 

With loose obtrusiveness from side roots 
stray, 

And force sweet pauses on our walk, 

This canto concludes with the 
avowal and acceptance of the poet’s 
love. A short strophe, called ‘ Love,’ 
tells how he was then raised above 
envy and above pain and above 
all evil; and it is followed by 
‘Noon, which is a full rapture, 
a perfect sunlight, a summer day 
of warm airs and languid, sweet 
delights, where the birds sing 
their rarest melodies, and the fields’ 
and flowers yield their richest 
scents: where the poet recognizes 
the joy of all life linked with that 
highest life of love which throbs in 
his own heart. The movement of 
the verse here is very musical, so 
that rhyme, which is absent, is not 
missed in its melody. Night comes 
next, with meditations poured out 
from the fulness of a happy heart, 
rejecting the belief in wrong, dis- 
cerning good in all things, and call- 
ing up some pictures of great beauty, 
from which the passage— 

This silent night-wind bloweth heavenly 
pure ; 
Like dimpled warmth of an infantine face. 
Lo, glimmering starlike in yon balmy vale 
The village lights; each tells a little tale 
Of humble comfort, where its inmates, sure 
In hope, feel grateful in their lowly place, 
And here My Lady’s lighted oriel shines 
3efore me, pretty glowworm, from the 
gloom. 
Ah, stands she smiling there in loose white 
cown, 
3H 
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Hearing the music of her future drown 
The stillness and hushed whispering of the 
vines, 
Whose lattice-clasping leaves o’ershade her 
room !— 

may be singled out for its sweetness 
and grace. In another lighter mea- 
sure, ‘My Lady’s Glory’ is sung: it 
is followed by her shadow. The 
lover, in a lover’s fantastic mood, 
longs to see the effect of his lady’s 
shadow, to see how the daisy’s light 
and the velvet green will show 
through its light veil; but as it 
moves along the grass he is seized 
with a sudden shock of fear. With 
strained nerves and stretched vision 
he pierces into futurity, and there 
sees the shrouded form of his love; 
but he is soothed by her gentle voice 
at his side, and by the scenes of 
rural peace they are rambling 
through together. Next comes ‘ Her 
Garden,’ with a pretty picture of 
the Lady tending her lilies, which 
are injured by sharp blasts from the 
east; and her lover, as he looks, 
thinks that he sees her droop with 
them. This faint apprehension, 
growing to a deadly fear, is told in 
the canto of‘ The Tolling Bell, where 
the passion rises—where the poet, 
distracted, chafing at Fate, assails 
the dispositions of Providence, and 
is admonished by the Lady, resigned 
and saint-like in her suffering :— 


She bowed her head in stately tenderness 
Low whispering as her hands my brow did 
press, 
‘I pray that He will your lone spirit bless, 
And if to leave you be my fate, 
Pray you for me while I wait,’ 
He leaves her presently, with seem- 
ing calm but with a troubled heart, 
to seek the stillness of his own soli- 
tary house :— 
1 lay, and ever as my lids would close 
In dull forgetfulness to slumberous dose, 
Lone sounds of phantom tolling scared re- 
pose 5 
Till wearied nature, sore oppressed, 
Slowly sank and dropped to rest. 


Fitful hopes, described under the 
head of ‘ Will-o’-the-Wisp,’ and 
storms of anguish lead up to ‘ My 
Lady in Death,’ which may be said 
to end the action of the poem, and 
which brings the passion to its 
highest point :— 
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She passed like summer flowers away. 

Her aspect and her voice 

Will never more rejoice, 
For both lie hushed in cold decay, 

Broken the golden bowl 

Which held her vital soul : 
It was an idle boast to say 

‘ Our souls are as the same,” 

And stings me now to shame: 
Her spirit went, and mine did not obey. 
Earth had one quarter turned before 

My miserable fate 

Pressed down with its whole weight. 
My sense came back ; and shivering o’er 

I felt a pain to bear 

The sun’s keen cruel glare, 
Which shone not warm as heretofore ; 

And never more its rays 

Will satisfy my gaze: 
No more; no more; oh, never any more. 
After this we fall gently to tho 
close. An excess of sorrow is soft- 
ened by a vision of the Lady ap- 
pearing to her lover while he sits at 
her grave in rigid despair; and the 
tones of her voice sounding from 
heaven exhort him to submission 
and duty. 

The next and last division of the 
poem, containing the portions called 
‘Years After’ and ‘ Work,’ exhibits 
a mind chastened and strengthened 
by affliction, disciplining itself in 
works of duty, looking to the great 
final result, casting off the sickness 
of lamentation, and drawing health 
from activity, and consolation from 
faith. And so the poem, opening 
with a sober sadness, ends with a 
serene hope :— 

And glory born of Duty is a crown 
Of light. 

And all thus crowned illume their work 
In splendour that no earthly eye may pierce, 
And know that every seed they set, and 

stone 
They fix, and truth they reach, unite to 

found 
A well-planned city in a governed land 
That rising bases high a Temple built 
Firm in its centre to the praise of God, 
And each beholds his labours glorified, 
Alike the toiler at a desk, the king 
Upon his throne, or builder of the bridge: 
The desk in lustre shines a kingly throne, 
The throne diffuses radiance like a sun, 
The bridge spans death—a pathway to the 
stars. 


It has been a pleasant task to fol- 
low the poet through his charms 
and his beauties, and the working 
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out of his high purpose; but such 
an indulgence is not to be granted 
without check or hindrance to the 
admirer of genius, and the true 
artist is not to be addressed in the 
language of unqualified praise. He, 
who of all philosophers was the 
most subtle in thought, and the 
most vigorous and felicitous in ex- 
pression, has expatiated with his 
usual force and truth on the damage 
that may be done by a panegyric :— 


Praises [says Lord Bacon in the De Aug- 
mentis], when moderate and seasonable, and 
expressed on fit occasion, contribute greatly 
both to the reputation and fortune of men ; 
but when immoderate, noisy, and unseason- 
ably lavished, they do no good ; nay, rather, 
do great harm, For, in the first place, they 
openly betray themselves, as either spring- 
ing from excessive partiality, or got up 
and affected for the purpose of gratifying 
the object of them by false encomiums 
rather than of honouring him with his just 
attributes. Secondly, sparing and mode- 
rate praises generally invite the audience 
to add something to them ; whereas lavish 
and immoderate praises provoke them to 
take off and detract. 


Now praises unaccompanied by 
censure in criticism must necessarily 
be immoderate, for the work of no 
human hand is without its fault; 
and it is right here to point out to 
Mr. Woolner some lines where his 
imagery, generally faithful no less 
than original, is forced beyond all 
semblance of truth. Thus:— 


As there she listless lay and sang my 

rhyme, 

Wrapped up in fabrics of an Indian clime, 
And looked a Bird of Paradise 
Languid from the traversed skies. 

A dawn-bright snowy peak her smile. . . 

Strange I 
Should dawdle near her grace admiringly. 


The ‘ dawn-bright snowy peak’ is a 
far-fetched, unnatural illustration of 
a lady’s smile; and the ‘dawdling 
near her grace admiringly’ sinks 
into the totally commonplace and 
trivial. Of an overbold character 
is— 

The moon that like a happy shout 

Called forth my Lady’s name 

In sudden splendour on the stone. 
It is to be understood that a gleam 
of light flashing upon the sculp- 
tured name brought it so vividly to 
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the poet’s mind, that it seemed to 
him to be syllabled in sound; but 
the idea is strained, and the resem- 
blance of the moon to a ‘ happy 
shout’ is so remote as to require 
interpretation. Again in ‘ The Wild 
Rose’ there occurs a curious 
conceit :— 


To call My Lady where she stood 

* A Wild-rose blossom of the wood,’ 
Makes but a poor similitude. 

For who by such a slight would reach 
An aim, consumes the worth in speech, 
And sets a crimson rose to bleach; 


which, if it were found in a poem of 
George Herbert’s, would be in keep- 
ing with his artificial manner, but 
which is not in harmony with the 
rest of Mr. Woolner’s work. Again— 


The violet poise of her most graceful head, 


is obscure ; and, on the other hand, 
the poet should be warned against 
analogies carried too distinctly into 
detail, for then they become prosaic, 
as in— 
Every service touched by hidden springs 
Oiled with intelligence ; 


where the attention becomes fixed 
upon mechanical action, and di- 
verted from the spirit of poetry. 

Mr. Woolner is at times abrupt in 
his transitions, and falls too sud- 
denly from a high eminence to a 
dead flat; but his faults are never 
those of a flat or languid spirit— 
they are the excesses of a fervert, 
not the deficiencies of a frigid im- 
agination; so that at the con- 
clusion of! his work the reader 
feels that out of his strength there 
is more to come, and that he has 
not yet done his best. May not 
Schiller’s description of the poet in 
his /deale be applied with an especial 
grace to Mr. Woolner ?— 


Wie einst mit flehendem Verlangen 
Pygmalion den Stein umschloss — 

Bis in des Marmor’s kalte Wangen 
Empfindung gliihend sich ergoss 

So sechlang ich mich mit Liebesarmen 
Um die Natur, mit Jugendlust 

Bis sie zu athmen zu erwarmen 
Begann an meiner Dichterbrust. 


Da lebte mir der Baum die Rose 
Mir sang der Quelien Silberfall 
Es fiihlte selbst das Seelenlose 
Von meines Leben’s Wiederhall, 
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With these words, musical and 
singularly appropriate, it may be 
well to take leave of My Beautiful 
Lady; and, in parting, let the hope 
be expressed that several of the 
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many high qualities of the poem 
have been indicated, and that the 
attributes of the poet have received 
something of the honour which is 
due to them. 


» 


THE ENGLISH TURF. 


*‘ (\MNE ignotum pro magnifico.’ 

If we are to accept this as 
an axiom in the ordinary affairs of 
mankind, if mystery produces an 
impression of grandeur, as obscurity 
of vision sometimes begets artificial 
size, then the application of this 
truth to the circumstances of the 
English turf is either an egregious 
anomaly or a happy exception which 
may prove the rule. Ignorance of 
facts, misapprehension of causes, 
and general prejudice, prevail to a 
great extent on this subject; but 
this thick darkness, so far from 
adorning, has deepened its shadows 
and created an impression more un- 
favourable than justice demands. 
To the world the turf presents per- 
haps nothing but vice and corrup- 
tion; and those immoral tendencies 
which depend rather on the infirmi- 
ties of mankind, in circumstances 
of temptation, are thoughtlessly 
saddled upon the system. There 
are classes in this country who are 
wont to regard a race-course as a 
centre from which emanates nothing 
but evil; who couple the turf and its 
votaries with nothing but craft and 
violence; who would rather refuse 
to credit the evidence of their own 
senses than admit the possibility of 
a mistake upon this point. It 
matters not to such who it may 
be or what it may be, but any con- 
nexion with the subject suggests 
inevitable ruin and disgrace. Every 
bookmaker is a leg, every backer of 
horses is a Greek, every owner is a 
gambler, and every spectator is a 
heathen of the darkest dye. Un- 
fortunately this violence of opinion 
and expression defeats its own ob- 
ject; and the opponents of such a 
theory, detecting its fallacies, are 
more than just to their hobby and 
more than blind to its corruptions. 
The consequence of this is a state 


of injurious partizanship, througlr 
which it is difficult to arrive at the 
truth; and when a review of a very 
creditable article in the Levue des 
deux Mondes, by M. Esquiros, on the 
subject, appeared in the 7imes news- 
paper some eighteen months ago, it 
was followed by a succession of such 
contradictory statements, from per- 
sons presumed to be capable of 
forming an opinion, as to leave the 
question more involved in mystery 
than ever. The fact is that mystery 
is the cloak in which the turf affects 
to envelop itself. Its language is as 
incomprehensible to the uninitiated 
as its doings: its manners, its way 
of life, its whole demeanour is differ- 
ent from that of other men. Curio- 
sity is excited without being satisfied, 
and its evils become exaggerated in 
proportion as they are unknown. 
Other trades, indeed, have their 
shibboleth; divinity, physic, and law 
are not without their professional 
arcana, Which seems to add to their 
innate respectability in the eyes of 
men. We have nothing so favour- 
able to say of the turf; but it may 
be no unprofitable labour to endea- 
vour to place in their proper light 
the principal corruptions of the sys- 
tem, and, if not directly, by implica- 
tion, to suggest the necessity of 
reform. 

It is desirable that a strict line 
should be drawn between those vices 
of the turf, which arise from the 
present system of running or back- 
ing horses, and those which are 
traceable to the acquired or natural 
dishonesty of its agents. With the 
latter of these, excepting in so far 
as they are found to be necessarily 
contingent to the principles of racing, 
we have nothing to do. It is ex- 
tremely unfair to tax the turf with 
the consequehces of such infirmities. 
As well might the master of a house- 
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hold be made responsible for the de- 
pravity of his servants; which he 
could not be unless that depravity 
could be shown to be the necessary 
result of his own measures. No 
man dreams of charging upon so- 
ciety the fact of many acts of immo- 
rality or dishonesty common enough 
in this world; nor, until those dis- 
orders become the normal condition 
of mankind, will it be fair to do so. 
A man may garotte you in White- 
chapel, or pick your pocket in Bond- 
street, but unless certain facilities 
are given for the commission of 
these crimes, the consequences and 
the obloquy should rest with the 
perpetrator of them. There are a 
great many dishonest men upon the 
turf—men capable of deliberate acts 
of dishonesty ; but those men would 
have been dishonestanywhere. There 
are men on the turf who, it is but 
justice to say, have fallen victims 
to the temptations incident to their 
callings—love of money, or pleasure, 
and the opportunity of gratifying 
their taste with but little difficulty ; 
but the turf system can hardly be 
made responsible for these short- 
comings, and the criminals. are in 
many cases those who have been 
found incapable of any legitimate 
employment. They are on the turf 
because their vocation has carried 
them there in spite of early destina- 
tion to a more useful occupation. 
There are, moreover, a great many 
honest men on the turf who have 
never yet found the system to inter- 
fere with their notions of honourable 
sport, but who, on the contrary, 
have done much towards confirm- 
ing all that is good, and eradicating 
all that is wrong, in their favourite 
recreation. There is such a thing as 
health in an atmosphere of infection : 
how far we recommend the trial is 
another matter. The question for 
us to inquire into is this—how far 
the present system encourages that 
demoralization of which we speak ? 
how far we can legitimately assume 
that in any other course of life, the 
temptations being equal, these men 
would have fallen? and whether the 
legitimate consequences of such a 
line of reasoning would not lead to 
a very intricate metaphysical difti- 
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culty about the choice of any occu- 
pation at all? They all have their 
temptations, some more, some less; 
and it is obvious that subtle in- 
quiries into idiosyncracies of indi- 
viduals would only complicate the 
subject. 

If then we decline in this place to 
enter upon the question of pulling, 
7.e.,of stopping horses from winning, 
in that deliberate fashion which is 
known under the name of ‘ roping,’ 
or if we omit from our list of turf 
immoralities the practice of Welshing, 
a mode of transferring another man’s 
money to ‘your own pocket, which 
resembles common swindling, or the 
acquisition of money under false 
pretences, it is because the turf sys- 
tem no more encourages such trans- 
actions than it encourages the old 
gipsy woman in telling your for- 
tunes, or the old thimble-rig man in 
betting you a sovereign as to ‘ which 
little thimble the pea lies under.’ 
The one has nothing to do with the 
other. The turf has quite enough 
to answer for in the undoubted con- 
sequences of its own mismanage- 
ment without being taken to task 
for those misdemeanours which it 
only shares with other occupations 
in life. We say occupations, for one 
of its greatest misfortunes is that it 
has ceased to be the recreation of 
the English sportsman and has be- 
come the mere commercial specula- 
tion of the turf-jobber. This indeed 
is the root of the evil; and practices 
are becoming daily more notorious 
which resemble rather the transac- 
tions of Capel-court than the recrea- 
tions of Newmarket. 

Many of these corruptions have 
then, as we say, a merely accidental 
connexion with the turf. Not so 
others which we shall endeavour to 
investigate; not so the sins of short 
races, light weights, handicaps, 
scratchings, and P.P. betting. There 
is sufficient in some of these to test 
the honesty and capability of the 
reformer. There is an Augean stable 
from which Herculean strength may 
well shrink, from which it does 
shrink, and whose pitiable cry of 
‘too late, too late,’ sounds like the 
death-knell of what our forefathers 
called ‘sport.’ The consequences of 
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these parts of our turf system must 
fall upon that system and the pro- 
moters of it, and it is but fair that 
they should be called upon to deny 
or to justify its degradation. We 
have no more right to expect to see 
a racing system without flaws than 
any other human institution; but 
the interests of the institution itself 
ought to be made identical with 
those of its patrons; and those 
patrons should be the first to point 
out the errors and arrest them. 
If the objects which the turf is sup- 
posed to have in view were insigni- 
ficant or undefined, if its success or 
failure could be regarded as of little 
or no importance, we might regret a 
spirit of gambhug which is, however, 
as universal with the Malays as with 
European nations. But when we 
consider the original object with 
which our turf system has been 
erected, and that as it becomes more 
extensive it appears to he drifting 
further from its purpose; when we 
are compelled to attribute to its in- 
fluence some amount of demoraliza- 
tion, not only in abstract wrong but 
in a tendency to indifference to that 
high sense of honour which we be- 
lieve yet to be the characteristic of 
the English gentleman; we have a 
right to ask, whether no means can 
be found to stop an evil which every- 
body acknowledges but by which 
not a few are inclined to profit? If 
the turf could be reorganized, if 
we could begin again from the inno- 
cent simplicity of the first man who 
ever ran a horse at Newmarket, we 
should not be a week without some 
act of dishonesty —this is the na- 
tural accompaniment of gambling ; 
but we should be able to put the 
turf itself upon a better footing, and 
to give it a better chance of fulfilling 
its evident intention. 

The original object of horse-racing, 
reduced to system, is the propaga- 
tion of the thorough-bred horse with 
a view to the improvement of the 
ordinary breeds. It is so in France 
at the present day, where the Govern- 
ment professes to see its way to a 
more available cavalry by the en- 
couragement of the race-course in 
all its features. It_always has been 
so in this country; and certainly no 
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more probable means of arriving at 
the end proposed can well be con- 
ceived than a system which shall 
excite an honourable rivalry between 
the breeders and owners of horses. 
There can be no doubt that the 
tactics of the last century were more 
in accordance with this principle 
than those of the present; and al- 
though we should be satisfied with 
something less than the four-mile 
heats, under eleven or twelve stone 
weight, which not unfrequently com- 
pelled a horse to run sixteen miles 
for a gold cup or a plate of £40, still 
we should be glad to see a revival 
from the miserable decadence to 
half-mile races under the crushing 
penalty of 6st. 4lb. We are writing 
now for the information of the gene- 
ral reader; and strange as the start- 
ling difference may appear, it is no 
exaggeration of the truth. One 
hundred years ago, out of thirty- 
seven races at Newmarket, thirty-six 
were of four miles and upwards. 
At present there exists but one race 
of that distance and that is seldom 
run. Need we point out that the 
natural result has been a deficiency 
in stamina or stoutness, and that 
the modern system of racing does 
not answer the end it proposes to 
itself. It may well be that some 
allowance is due to younger horses, 
and that severe distances and weights 
are unsuited to two-year-olds; but 
we may ask at the same time why 
this grace is extended to horses of 
all ages? Even Government itself 
has allowed this interference with 
its arrangement of stout blood, and 
the Royal Plates are reduced in dis- 
tance and weight to suit modern 
notions of excellence. 

To understand the degeneracy of 
the English turf, and almost every 
question connected with it, it will 
be requisite not to lose sight of this 
original intention, because the whole 
value of our remarks, and the justice 
we would do ‘it, proceed upon the 
supposition that the turf is some- 
thing more than a frivolous amuse- 
ment or an apology for gambling. 
If it have nothing better than the 
recreation of the people and the 
interest of tite speculator, cut bono? 
Assuming, therefore, that it has 
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an interest of its own, gratifying to 
every Englishman, we have already 
entered upon two of its abuses— 
short distances and light weights. 

That two-year-old horses should 
be called upon for the same exertion 
as those of three, four, or five years 
of age is not to be expected; but if 
it be presumed that no good object 
can be attained by half-mile races, 
under very light weights, we must 
demur to their continuance or seek 
for a justification. The usual 
answer is the enormous expense of 
keeping race-horses, and the neces- 
sity of valuable two-year-old prizes 
as an early remuneration: in com- 
mercial language, a quick return 
for the outlay. We have no wish 
to regard the race-horse in this 
light, and would much prefer to 
look upon him as the property of 
an English gentleman devoted to 
sport, and willing to benefit his 
country in accordance with his own 
inclinations. It is at all events 
productive of this evil, that the 
best of our horses are not unfre- 
quently ‘used up’ before they 
have attained anything like their 
proper form; and, excepting for 
two-year-old horses, we need hardly 
add that such distances as half a 
mile or three-quarters of a mile can 
answer no good purpose whatever. 
Such races must then be regarded 
only as offering increased facilities 
for gambling, and the manceuvres 
of the betting ring—a subject on 
which we shall have a few words to 
say. They neither exhibit judg- 
ment in the owners nor benefit the 
community, and must be regarded 
as a very weak point in our turf 
system. Half the difficulties of 
starting, of which we hear so much, 
are attributable to the large fields 
of young horses, and the necessity 
of great exactness in so short a dis- 
tance ; and the inducements to men 
to breed or to buy quick, active, but 
weedy, and, therefore, valueless 
horses, depend entirely upon short 
distances and light weights. 

We disposed at first of some cor- 
rupt practices, which are on the 
turf, without being necessarily of 
the turf; and which, partaking of 
the nature of open felony, we con- 
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sidered it superfluous to ’ pursue. 
Not soa practice too common, but 
probably not understood by the 
majority of ordinary readers, called 
‘Milking’ and which has arisen 
from the facilities given to betting 
by the accession of the masses. 
When gentlemen were satisfied 
with backing their own horses, for 
however heavy a stake, the demora- 
lization stopped almost where it 
began, and the perpetration of a 
palpable deceit was nearly im- 
possible. Since the features of turf 
gambling have so far altered as to 
have usurped the place of almost 
every other species of gaming, and 
to have admitted within its pale 
men who were excluded from Crock- 
ford’s, and other houses of the same 
character, we are not so much sur- 
prized that laxity should prevail. 
‘ Milking,” then, is an expressive 
term for getting as much as possible 
out of a horse; and as it is well 
ascertained that a great deal more 
may be made by losing than by 
winning, the operation is conducted 
in the following manner. In every 
race of any size, and more especially 
in the great handicaps, there are 
certain horses, known beforehand 
by their owners and their friends, 
to have no more chance of winning 
than if they were dead. As far as 
that race is concerned they are 
dead, and are honoured, in racing 
language, by the happy sobriquet 
of the ‘ stiff un.’ ‘These horses, how- 
ever, are backed for a sum of money 
in the market, by the owner or his 
friends, which suffices to keep their 
heads above water, and even puts 
them ina prominent place for a time. 
Meanwhile certain ‘ commissioners ’ 
are employed by the same parties 
to lay against the horses; and when 
the happy day approaches on which 
their merits are to be tested, we 
need hardly inform the patient 
reader, who has followed us thus 
far, that the bubble bursts, and the 
favourite is ‘nowhere.’ Much com- 
miseration is expressed for the dis- 
appointment, and with the sym- 
pathy of the uninitiated in the one 
pocket, and about £1500 in the 
other, the unfortunate loser ‘ap- 
plauds himself a home.’ This is, we 
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regret to say, no uncommon case; 
that it is practised extensively, the 
most ordinary experience will de- 
clare; and the extent or frequency 
of its operation arises from the 
facility of perpetration, and an 
unhappy leniency with which such 
operations are regarded. But 
whether such practices can be said 
to have grown out of our turf 
system, or to be only incidental to 
the love of money connected with 
all gambling, may be a question. 
We incline to the latter opinion. 
Amongst those circumstances 
which are universally admitted to 
exercise a demoralizing influence 
upon the turf, there is hardly one 
so palpable as P.P. betting. The 
simple interpretation of these mys- 
terious characters is ‘ Play or Pay?’ 
and the meaning of the term is an 
engagement to pay bets made on a 
horse, whether he come to the post 
or not. This system of betting has 
been as much discouraged as pos- 
sible; and, in point of fact, the in- 
conveniences have been so great 
that there remain only a few great 
races in which it now obtains: these 
are the Derby and St. Leger, the 
the Oaks, the Two Thousand 
Guineas and One Thousand Guineas, 
the Cesarewitch, and Cambridge- 
shire, the Ascot, Goodwood, and 
Doncaster Cups, and certain handi- 
caps with two forfeits; and such is 
the feeling on the subject of these 
bets, that the committee of Tatter- 
sall’s decline to recognize P.P. 
betting in any other races. The 
evils to which this part of the 
system tends are obvious: to the 
encouragement of backing horses at 
very long odds, and the increase of 
speculation; and, through this, to 
the acquisition of information by 
means and channels the most un- 
worthy. It may be easily under- 
stood that where a number of 
months, or even weeks, intervene 
between the making of the bet and 
the event of the race, numberless 
opportunities must occur of trickery 
and dishonesty, and above all, of 
obtaining a knowledge of private 
stables, which has a directly de- 
moralizing tendency. No man 
under these circumstances is safe; 
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temptations of every kind are held 
out to those from whom informa- 
tion can be obtained; grooms, 
jockeys, and stable boys, are tam- 
pered with: they are surrounded 
with luxury and debauchery; and 
the whole machinery of ‘touting’ 
is set in motion. Men may live in 
an atmosphere of infection and yet 
come forth safe and sound. But 
this is the exception and not the 
rule; and when we consider the 
social condition of those upon whom 
these temptations are practised, our 
sympathy, more than our indigna- 
tion, should be awakened for those 
who fall. The reflection is a melan- 
choly one, that few men are above 
resorting to improper means for 
obtaining information; and some, 
who would shrink from the suspi- 
cion of reading an opened ‘letter 
not intended for their perusal, do 
not hesitate to sacrifice an inferior 
to their avarice or ambition. 

Seeing, therefore, the evils con- 
sequent upon this system of betting, 
and recognizing it as a part of our 
turf morality, the higher and more 
honourable classes of the patrons 
of racing have set their faces strenu- 
ously against it. It enables men, 
however, to get much longer odds 
against the horses they are inclined 
to back; and the chances against 
ever coming to the post at all, 
coming in anything like his present 
form, or the thousand and one 
accidents to which horseflesh is 
liable, hold out prospects which are 
sure to raise up advocates for its 
continuance. It would be dis- 
honest to pass over in silence what 
we believe to be so detrimental to 
the turf; and we must condemn it, 
with a very great majority of racing 
men, as one of the worst features of 
our turf system. 

We are reminded here, by the 
illegitimate acquisition of informa- 
tion, of another question which is 
closely connected with it: the 
liberty of ‘ scratching,’ or withdraw- 
ing a horse, upon the ground of 
having been ‘forestalled’ in the 
market. It sometimes happens 
that a stable secret oozes out in a 
manner incomprehensible to owner, 
trainer, and groom. Intelligence 
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of a private trial, with all circum- 
stances connected with it, is for- 
warded to a confederate; and when 
the owner, acting upon his honestly- 
acquired knowledge of his horse’s 
capability, proceeds to back him, he 
finds himself ‘ forestalled.’ In other 
words, he is unable to do so at a 
remunerative price. Here again we 
have to consider the race-horse as 
a simple means of getting money. 
It is not rare, upon such occasions, 
to decline running the horse unless 
the owner can get such odds as 
shall appear to him to be a fair 
price, according to his public run- 
ning or reputation. If he gets this, 
he has clearly forced the public to 
his own terms, and is bound to run 
his horse; if he does not, the con- 
sequence is the withdrawal of the 
horse, and the inevitable grief of 
those who have acted upon the 
surreptitiously-obtained informa- 
tion. A man has a right to do 
what he will with his own—save 
what is wrong; and although the 
position is vexatious, we do not 
think retaliation on the part of a 
gentleman is justifiable. ‘Two 
wrongs cannot make one right. 
We place the case as simply as 
possible before the public, and we 
leave them to settle a question, 
with at least two sides to it. Ii is 
quite certain that one of the proud- 
est and most honourable men in 
England, and one who was most 
honestly zealous for the integrity 
of the turf, did not hesitate openly 
to {declare his determination not to 
start the favourite for the St. Leger 
unless his terms were complied 
with. His terms were complied 
with, and he won. 

As we approach the limits of our 
article, we stumble upon by far 
the most important item in the 
list of turf questions: we mean 
‘ Handicapping. When our few 
racing establishments consisted but 
of a small number of horses, the 
idea of bringing good and bad toge- 
ther in the same race never occurred 
to the patronsof sport. The notion 
of making a moderate animal as 
good as a Derby horse, by an ad- 
justment of weight, demanded the 
refinement of modern times, and 
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the commercial genius of the mo- 
dern system. It was not long, how- 
ever, before it became manifest that 
all the prizes of the turf were at 
the mercy of two or three of the 
best; that something must be done 
to prevent a perfect monopoly, and 
find a use for second and third class 
horses. The first attempt to cor- 
rect this defect was a selling race, 
by which the winner was to be sold 
for a certain sum of money; a mode 
by which superior horses were de- 
barred from competition. But as 
the horse could only be claimed by 
some one running in the same race, 
and the owner of the second horse 
had the priority of claim, it is easy 
to see that an opening was left for 
any amount of private arrangement 
between the parties concerned ; and 
it would be a waste of time to go 
further with this part of our ques- 
tion. Handicapping is a method of 
arranging the weights of horses, not 
according to their years, but ac- 
cording to their public running; 
and has superseded every other 
means of bringing together horses 
of very different qualifications. The 
highest accepting weight being 
raised to 8st. 12lbs., or 8st. 7lbs., 
according to circumstances, the 
minor weights are supposed to 
follow according to the capabilities 
of the horses. The object, there- 
fore, of the owner will be to throw 
dust in the eyes of the handicapper, 
to make his horse appear infinitely 
worse than he really is; and it isa 
remarkable fact that (perhaps with 
the exception of Asteroid and one 
or two others) no horse has won a 
valuable handicap excepting under 
weights much below his real capa- 
bility. 

Now there are two methods by 
which the handicapper is to be de- 
ceived. The most obvious one is, 
in these days, dangerous, as being 
asy of detection, and visited with 
condign punishment. An order to 
pull a horse back, 7.e.,-to ‘ rope’ 
him, or, as in a late suspicious case 
it was expressed, to ‘ put the strings 
on,’ is seldom resorted to: at all 
events, it is not the everyday occur- 
rence which the wholesale con- 
demners of the turf are in the habit 
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of representing it to be. This 
would probably not answer the 
purpose of blinding the handicap- 
per, but would open the eyes of the 
world in a manner unpleasantly 
marked towards the individual who 
attempted it. The more ordinary, 
and by far the safer method of pro- 
ceeding is this: to run your horse out 
of condition; to run him at a time 
when, from whatever circumstance, 
he is quite incapable of winning. 
Knowing your horse, and yourself, 
of course you will not have backed 
him for one shilling; on the con- 


trary, if thoroughly regardless of 


your character, you may have safely 
laid against him. This is done 
daily, horresco referens, and it is re- 
peated consistently with the same 


horse, unti! the private friends of 


the owner are told that ‘ this is his 
day,’ ‘this is his journey.’ Need we 
say that upon this understanding the 
money is heaped on, a good jockey is 
put up with a sufliciently broad hint 
as to the fact, and ‘ that brute’ 
which has been beaten in halfa dozen 
handicaps when he was not backed, 
and by repeated failure has reduced 
his weight to the minimum, and 
the odds against him to the largest 
on record, canters in a winner with 
any number of pounds in hand. 
We need hardly say that the racing 
world, and, above all, the handi- 
capper, is taken by surprise: his 
surprise is accompanied by intelli- 
gence which comes, however, too late 
to be of any earthly service to the 
turf. When horses ran only for the 
stakes, or when betting was con- 
fined to the owners of horses, no 
fairer method of equalizing their 
powers could be conceived than the 
handicap—always supposing it to 
be in the hands of an honest and 
intelligent man; but the moment 
betting assumed the form it now 
enjoys, and a race-horse becomes a 
mere thing to make money of, there 
can scarcely be imagined a more 
fallacious test. We have two pro- 
minent characteristics to secure in 
a handicapper. He must be per- 
fectly cognizant of the horses en- 
gaged, and he must be perfectly 
disinterested in the result of the 
race. The most competent man in 
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England, however, cannot guard 
against the vigorous attempts to 
deceive him: he cannot be every- 
where, or know everything, espe- 
cially when the great object is to 
keep him in the dark. The public 
performances by which he is to be 
guided may or may not be a crite- 
‘ion; and what with pulling, bad 
starting, inferior jockeyship, and 
diversity of condition, a handicap- 
per, like a huntsman, ought to be 
heaven-born. We are satisfied that 
nothing can be fairer than the handi- 
capping generally, as far as circum- 
stances permit: there is seldom 
anything to complain of on that 
score. It will happen occasionally 
that very extraordinary mistakes 
are made by men whose interest is 
too strong for their principles: in 
such cases we recommend the 
stewards of races to insist upon, and 
to exercise, a right of control; and 
when the handicapper is a lessee 
of a course, as he sometimes is, the 
lessor should endeavour to make it 
his interest to deal honestly by the 
horses committed to his care. If 
this be not done, we must not be 
surprised that stakes and _ bets 
should become a sort of family 
heir-loom, as is said to have been 
the case at least at one of our 
most popular meetings. As to a 
paid public handicapper, which has 
been so often recommended, we see 
no means of increasing his know- 
ledge or making him less amenable 
to the tricks of the turf; and unless 
it were made a sine quad non that he 
should be ignorant of the owner- 
ship, that he should have neither 
friends nor relatives connected with 
horse-racing—in fact, that he should 
know nothing of the things most 
certain to come within the range of 
his business, we do not sce how we 
should make him less interested 
than other people. For certain 
situations of responsibility in this 
world we must trust to the innate 
honour and sense of right charac- 
teristic of the gentleman, and, we 
hope, of the man; and we do not 
take so despairing a view of twf 
matters as not to know that there 
are many such among the patrons 
of the race-course. It seems clear 
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that handicaps are not necessarily 
wrong, excepting in the hands of 
dishonest men. In the integrity of 
the turf, when men raced for the 
stakes alone, no advantage could 
have accrued by concealing or 
denying the natural powers of a 
horse; and we must regard the cor- 
ruptions which spring from this 
system as belonging to the betting 
element. We will turn now to a 
fault from which it appears to be 
inseparable. 

Handicapping tends to increase 
the number of race-horses at the 
expense of their quality. It is true 
that there are horses on the turf so 
widely different that no weights 
could bring them together. The 
generality, however, of inferior 
horses are made valuable by this 
system; and a very moderate, or 
even bad animal may find himself 
in excellent company upon pretty 
equal terms. This gives a pre- 
mium for the continued breeding of 
inferior horses; and so long as a 
horse can gallop a certain pace the 
chance of winning something is not 
hopeless. By handicapping, a bad 
horse thus becomes a good one. It 
is thus, too, a temptation to gam- 
bling ; and few idle or speculative 
men are so poor but that they can 
afford to buy at a low price an ani- 
mal which may win them a good 
stake by being almost turned loose 
ina handicap. This is an inquiry 
entirely for the turf, apart from all 
trickery, and seriously detrimental 
to the breed of horses in England. 
It might, to a certain extent, be 
remedied by raising the weights 
much higher than they now are, by 
approximating them to the days 
when four-year-olds carried rost. 
4lbs., five-year-olds rist. 6lbs., six- 
year-olds 12st., and aged 12st. 2Ibs., 
or by making the marginal differ- 
ence much less than it now is. But 
if the weights are to remain at their 
present value, we see no means of 
exclusion, but rather incline to the 
opinion that the evil must increase. 
If it could be shown, against all 
analogy, that short distances and 
light weights and juvenility were 

alculated to improve our horses, or 
to keep them even before the public 
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to a more advanced age, we might 
put up with an inconvenience; but 
the reverse is the case. Very few 
horses remain on the turf after four 
or five years old: at the supposed 
date of their vigour they are worn 
out, and an attenuated and unsound 
progeny is the result. In six let- 
ters published in the Morning Post 
in 1854, the following statistics are 
given :—‘ Taking,’ says the writer, 
‘the winners of the July Stakes at 
Newmarket for ten years in succes- 
sion—two of these winners left off 
running at three years old, five at 
four years old, two at five years old, 
and but one continued to run till 
eight years old. But of these ten 
winners only one ever achieved a race 
of four miles. Further than this it 
is difficult to go; and, keeping in 
sight the original intention of the 
turf, we do not think its present 
system adequate to the performance 
of its promise. Raise the weights, 
then, and increase the distance: you 
will have fewer, but more valuable 
and honester runners, and you will 
save your handicappers from the 
melancholy suspicion that the se- 
cond or third horse in a handicap 
is usually inferior to those which 
are behind him, but whose day is 
not yet come. There are plenty of 
honest men on the turf who are as 
anxious as we are for its reform: 
but there is a heavy leaven of bet- 
ting and commerce which keeps 
them down. 

We have endeavoured in this 
sketch of the main corruptions of 
our turf system not to ‘ extenuate, 
nor set down aught in malice.’ The 
violent hostility of its opponents 
does harm. Englishmen have a 
natural attachment to horseflesh, 
and a wholesome pride in the ex- 
cellence of their cavalry and the 
beauty of their equipages, which 
pleads for anything whose object is 
their promotion. Without saddling 
the race-course with the adventi- 
tious vices of some of its most dis- 
honourable followers, it is obvious 
that it has sufficient internal defor- 
mities of its own. With certain 
predilections for the manly and 
honest part of it, we have yet to 
admit the really worst feature of 
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the whole. This is its tendency to 
demoralize. ‘There are dishonest 
practices in every profession. But 
there is scarcely any occupation 
which tends so to destroy high- 
mindedness as a professional attend- 
ance upon the turf, by callous indif- 
ference or shamelessness in petty 
deceit. We regard this as by far 
its most dangerous characteristic. 
The wholesale robbery and violence, 
the low swindling and universal dis- 
sipation of which ignorance or preju- 
dice accuse it, have no existence at 
all deducible from it. It is a hard- 
ness and disregard of detection in 
small meannesses which is_ its 
bane. The temptations it holds out 
are in themselves great, and the 
years at which, in some instances, 
they have to be encountered, are 
tender. The jockey, whom his light- 
ness of weight and cleverness as a 
horseman have brought into a racing 
stable, is too young and unstable to 
resist; and is unfortunately led to 
believe that much which is unfair 
in ordinary life is only clever and 
knowing on the race-course. The 
boy, who can scarcely write his own 
name, is taught to be as silent and 
mysterious as if the secrets of an 
European congress were on his 
shoulders, and he soon becomes as 
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deceitful and as suspicious of others 
as the most brilliant diplomatist. 
It is difficult to make him under- 
stand that honesty is the best po- 
licy, because honesty to his em- 
ployer usually implies mystification 
to the rest of the world. 

The'remedy of such evils as these 
is almost beyond human power, be- 
cause they depend upon a chain of 
circumstances which neither an Ar- 
gus could see nor a Briareus com- 
prehend. We must regard the turf 
much as we regard certain trades 
detrimental to human life—entered 
upon with some risk and precau- 
tion, but so necessary as to debar 
them from extinction. For the re- 
dress of palpable grievances we look 
to the Jockey Club, which contains 
the names of men whose whole lives 
are &@ commentary upon the senti- 
ments and conduct of English gentle- 
men. . That tribunal requires all the 
support the public can give it; and 
it is well that its members should 
be above suspicion. For, whatever 
the state of the turf, whatever its 
corruptions and backslidings, should 
it once lose the support of the no- 
bility and gentry of the country, it 
is impossible to predict the extent 
of corruption and immorality into 
which it must fall. 
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